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ADVERTISEMENT. 


: WII OE V ER is in the leaſt acquainted 7 
_ with the preſs muſt know, that Magazines and 
other periodical works have become, of Jate 
years, more than ever objects of pecuniary ad- 
vantage, Of courſe the bookſellers have often, 

at a high price, en gaged authors of general 

reputation to aſſiſt in forming and eſtabliſhing 
ſuch works. To ſelect and preſerve what has 
fallen from their pens in a lucky hour is the 
purpoſe of theſe volumes, How far the col- 
lector has ſucceeded muſt be left to the deter- 
mination of the reader, who, whatever he 
may think of the execution, will no doubt 
readily ſubſcribe to the uſefulneſs of the de- 
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A CHARACTER of Vor TaiRE by the 
King of PRUs s IA. 


DE VoILTAIIE is below the ſtature of 
| ® tall men, or, in other words, he is a 
little above thoſe of a middling ſize; he is extre- 
mely thin, and of an aduſt temperament, hot and 
atrabilious; his viſage is meagre, his aſpe& ardent 
and penetrating, and there is a malignant quick- 
neſs in his eye; the ſame fire that animates his 
works appears in his actions, which are lively even 
to abſurdity ; he is a kind of meteor, perpetually 
coming and going with quick motion, and a ſparkl- 
ing light that dazzles our eyes. A man thus con- 
ſtituted cannot fail of being a valetudinarian; the 
blade eats away the ſcabbard ; gay by complexion, 
grave by regimen; open without frankneſs; poli- 
tic without refinement; ſociable without friends: 
he knows the world, and he forgets it; in the 
morning he is Ariſtippus, and Diogenes at night; 
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he loves grandeur, and deſpiſes the great; with 
his ſuperiors his carriage is eaſy, but with his 


cquals conſtrained; he 1s firſt polite, then cold, 
then diſguſting. He loves the court, yet makes 


himſelf weary of it; he has ſenſibility without 
connections, and is voluptuous without paſſion. 
He is attached to nothing by choice, but to every 


thing by inconſtancy. As he reaſons without prin- 


ciple, his reaſon has its fits like the folly of others. 
He has a clear head, and a corrupt heart; he thinks 
of every thing, and treats every thing with deri- 
ſion. He is a libertine without a conſtitution for 
pleaſure, and he knows how to moralize without 
morality, His vanity is exceſſive, but his avarice 
is yer greater than his vanity; he therefore writes 
leſs for reputation than money, for which he may 
be ſaid both to hunger and thirſt. He is in haſte 
to work that he may be in haſte to live: he was 
made to enjoy, and he determines only to hoard. 


Such i is the man, and ſuch is the author. 
There is no other poet in the world, whoſe ver- 


ſes coſt him ſo little labour; but this facility of 
compoſition hurts him, becauſe he abuſes it: as 
there is but little for labour to ſupply, he is con- 


tent that little ſhould be wanting, and therefore 


almoſt all his pieces are unfiniſhed. But tho' he is 
an eaſy, an ingenious, and elegant writer of poe- 


try, yet his principal excellence would be hiſtory, 
if he made fewer refleftions, and drew no paral- 


Tels, in both of which, however, he has ſometi— 


mes been very happy. In his laſt work he has imi- 
tated 
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tated the manner of Bayle, of whom, even in his 
cenſure of him, he has exhibited a copy. It has 
long been ſaid, that for a writer to be without paſ- 
ſion and without prejudice, he muſt have neither 


religion nor country, and in this reſpe& Mr. Vol- 


taire has made great advances towards perfection. 
He cannot be accuſed of being a partiſan to his na- 


tion; he appears, on the contrary, to be infected 
with a ſpecies of madneſs ſomewhat like that of old 
men, who are always extolling the time paſt, and 
bitterly complaining of the preſent. Voltaire is al- 
ways difſatisfied with his own country, and laviſh 
in his praiſe of thoſe that are a thouſand leagues : 


off. As to religion, he is in that reſpe& evidently 
undetermined, and he would certainly be the neu- 


tral and impartial being, ſo much deſired for an 
author, but for a little leaven of anti- janſeniſm 
which appears ſomewhat too plainly diſtinguiſhed 


in his works. Voltaire has much foreign and much 
French literature; nor is he deficient in that mixed 
erudition which is now ſo much in faſhion. He 


is a politician, a naturaliſt, a geometrician, or 


whatever elſe he pleaſes; but he is always ſuperfi- 


cial, becauſe he is not able to be deep. He could 
not, however, flouriſh as he does upon theſe ſub- 
jets without great ingenuity. His taſte is rather 
delicate than juſt; he is an ingenious ſatyriſt, a bad 


critic, and a dabler in the abſtracted ſciences. Ima- 


gination is his element, and yer, ſtrange as it is, he 
has no invention. He is reproached with conti- 
nually paſſing from one extreme to another; now a 
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philanthropiſt, then a cynic; now an exceſſive en- 


comiaſt, then an outrageous ſatyriſt. In one word, 


Voltaire would fain be an extraordinary man, and 


an extraordinary man he moſt certainly is! 
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I vitium libertas excidit et vim 


Dignam lege regi. Hor. 


STK; 


[ Am engaged in a viſit at a friend's houſe in the 
country, where I promiſed myſelf much fatisfac- 
tion. I have, however, been greatly diſappointed 
in my expectations; ſor on my arrival here, I found 
a houſe full of children, who are humoured beyond | 
meaſure, and indeed abſolutely ſpoiled by the ridi- 
culous indulgence of a fond mother. This unluc- 
ky circumſtance has ſubjected me to many incon- 


veniencies; and as I am a man of a grave reſerved 


_ diſpolition, has been a perpetual ſource of embar- 
raſſment and perplexity. The ſecond day of my 
— viſit, in the midſt of dinner, the eldeſt boy, who is 
eight years old, whipped of my periwig with great 


dexterity, and received the applauſe of the table 


for iis humour and ſpirit. This lad, when he has 
reached his fourteenth year, and is big enough to 


lie withour the maid, is ro be ſent ro a ſchool in 


the neighbourhood, which has no other merit than 
that 
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that of being but ſeven miles of. Six of the chil- 
dren are permitted to fit at table, who entirely 
monopolize the wings of fowls, and the moſt deli. 
cate morſels of every diſh; becauſe the mother 
has diſcovered, that her children have not ftrong 


| ſtomachs. In the morning, before my friend is up, 


I generally take a turn upon the gravel-walk, where 
I could with to enjoy my own thoughts without 
interruption; but I am here inſtantly attended by 
my little rormentors, who follow me backwards 
and forwards, and play at what they call running 
after the gentleman. My whip, which was a pre- 


ſent from an old friend, has been laſhed to pieces 


by one of the boys who is fond of horſes, and the 
handle is turned into a hobby horſe. The main- 


ſpring of my repeating-watch has been broke in 
the nurſery, which, at the mother's requeſt, I had 


lent to the youngeſt boy, who was jult breeched, 
and who cried to wear it. The mother's attention 


to the children entirely deſtroys all converſation: 


and once, as an amuſement for the eveninas, we 
attempted to begin reading Tom Jones, but were 


interrupted, in the ſecond page, by little Sammy, 


who is ſuffered to whip his top in the parlour, 1 
am known to be troubled with head-achs; not- 

withſtanding which, another of the boys, without 
notice given, or any regard paid to the company, is 


permitted to break out into the brayings of an aſs, 


for which the ſtrength of his lungs is commended; 
and a little miſs, at breakfaſt, is allowed to drink 
up all the cream, and put her fingers into the ſugar- 


diſh. 
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diſh, becauſe ſhe was once ſickly. I am teazed with 
familiarities, which I can only repay with a frown; 


and peſtered with the petulance of ludicrous prattle, 


in which I am unqualifed to join. : It is whiſpered 
in the family, that I am a mighty good ſort of man, 


but that I cannot zalk to children. Nor am I the 
only perſon who ſuffers from this folly: a neigh- | 


bouring clergyman, of great merit and modeſty, and 
much acquainted in the family, has received hints 
to forbear coming to the houſe, becauſe little Sukey 


always cries when ſhe ſees him, and has told her 


mamma, ſhe can't bear that ugly par ſon. 
Mrs. Qualm, my friend's wife, the mother of 


this hopeful offspring, is perperually breeding; or 
rather, her whole exiſtence is ſpent in a ſeries of 
great bellies, lyings. in, viſitings, churchings, and 
chriſtenings. Every tranſaction of her life is dated 
from her ſeveral pregnancies. The grandmother, 


and the man- midwife, a ſerious ſenſible man, con- 
ſtantly reſide in the houſe, to be always ready on 


theſe ſolemn occaſions. She boaſts, that no family 
has ever ſent out more numerous advertiſements 
for nurſes with a fine breaſt of milk. As her long- 


ings have of late been in the vegetable way, the 


garden is cultivated for this purpoſe alone, and to- 


rally filled with forward peaſe and melon glaſſes 
in hopes that ſhe may luckily long for what is at 
hand. She preſerves, to the utmoſt, the preroga- 


tive of frequent pregnancy, and conſcious of the 


dignity and importance of being often big, exerts 


an abſolute authority over her huſhand. He was 


once 
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once a keen fox- hunter, but has long ago dropped 


his hounds: his wife having remonſtrated, that his 
early riſing diſturbed the family unſeaſonably, and 
having dreamed, that he vroks his leg in PAs a 
ditch, 1 

I ͤrevere Mrs. Qualm as the Fj PK and only : 
with I could recommend her as the manager of 
children. I hope this letter may fall into her 
hands, to convince her how abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, 
that others can be as much intereſted in her own 
children as herſelf. I would teach her, that, what 
] complain of as matter of inconvenience, may, one 
day, prove to her a ſevere trial; and that early li- 
centiouſneſs will, at laſt, mock that parental affec- 
tion, rom whoſe miſtaken indulgence 1 it aroſe. 


1 am, yours, 
EG £6 a Þ 


DialLoGUE between a KING and his F4a- 
VOURITE, on the apparent Happineſs of hu- 
man Conditions. By STAN1SL Aus, King of 
Poland, Duke of Lorrain and Bar. 


King. For ſome time paſt I perceived in you a 


gloomineſs which does not ſuit your happy fitua- 


tion. I have raiſed you to the higheſt degree of 


grandeur you could attain to, I have heaped the 
gifts of fortune on you, and you enjoy a ſtate of 
life 
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liſe which cannot fail of being very agreeable, as 


by it you are ſubje& to no duty which can be a 
trouble to you. | 
Favourite, What you 40 me the honour to tell 
me is very true. All my acquaintances think the 
| ſame; every one believes me happy; and nothing 
ſeems wanting to me but to be perſuaded of it 


on The degree of elevation I have arrived 
„has been conſtantly the obje&:of my deſires; 


5 it is now almoſt inſupportable to me. Some 
ſee nothing but haughtineſs and diſdain in my 
looks; others perceive only in my fortune a lucky 
ſingularity of your favour. All, not excepting my. 
old friends, affect for me an indifference, which is 
more tormenting to me than jealouſy is to them- 
ſelves, which conſumes them, and which they are 
afraid to diſcover. The immenſe ſtores of wealth 
which you have ſhowered down upon me, have 


not been hitherto able to fatiate my avidity, and I 


regret laying them out on ſuperfluities, which my 
Nation creates as wants to me; I find, indeed, that 
nothing can make amends for the loſs ſuſtained by 
vain oſtentation, and that a man is always puniſhed 
for his vanity. You have not impoſed any painful 
duty on me; but the public infer from thence that 
Lam good for nothing, and incapable of rendering 
you any ſervice. Thoſe, who want ſome favours 

flatter me; and thoſe, who require none, conſider. 
me as a bold intruder, that prerends to uſurp your 
power and to govern you. | The faults which it 


is fancied you commit, are imputed to me; I am 


the | 


M "My 
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the ſole object of all diſcontent; in not ſparing: 
me, you are thought to undergo correction. In. 
© ſhort, by ſtudying to ſecure the permanency of 
pour favour, I am commonly forced to lay a re- 


1 ſtraint upon myſelf, intirely attentive to pleaſe you, 


and always reduced to the a: of veing an : 
regardleſs of others. 
I)hhis is my condition. judge if you bare ſlugs 
ceeded in making me periealy happy. You will 


* alſo allow, that, to be happy, I ſhould be certain 


ol being fo conſtantly; and who will warrant me, 

1 that the enemies my credit has brought upon me, 
2 may not have themſelves hereafrer enough to de- 
3 prive me of it, and that you yourſelſ may think you 
1 have done a juſt and laudable action by fſacrificing 
me to their animoſity? To prevent this diſgrace, 
4 and to deliver you at the ſame time from the unea- 
1 ſineſs my perſecutors give you, I believe ſometimes 

N 3 I cannot ſhew a greater mark of gratitude than by 
4 withdrawing from your court; and ſometimes alſo 

perſuaded, that my retiring would paſs for the moſt 
. {1gnal ingratitude, I cannot reſolve upon deſerting 
2 you. Theſe two oppoſite ſentiments diſtract me, 
and this is the cauſe of the gloom you have noticed 
in me. My reaſon fluQuares between two extre- 
mities equally rational, the love that attaches me to 
your perſon, and the obſtacles which do not pore 
me to love you in tranquillity. ; | 
King. In the picture you have drawn for me of 

your ſentiments, I ſee a pretty faithful image of 
wat I experience myſelf: though your condition 
| and 
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and mine do not place us upon an equality, we yet 
reſemble each other. I am a man, and conſe- 


quently ſubje& to all the paſſions common to hu- 
man nature, You are ambitious, and ſo am I; bur 


my ambition, wound up to the higheſt pirch, has 


not ſuch engaging charms for me as yours may 


have for you. To enjoy with more ſatisfaction the 
honours which are due to me, I would fain per- 


ſuade myſelf that they are rendered to my merit, 


rather than to my high rank, and thar thoſe points 


of homage are more addreſſed ro my perſon than 


to my dignity, It is true, that, in order to raiſe 


myſelf even above the throne which I occupy, I 


have always endeavoured to raiſe for myſelf a re- 
putation which, by its ſolidity rather than ſplendor, 
might be capable of ſatisſyiug the whole extent of 


my ambition; bur, in deſpite of all my cares, I am 
ſtill daily expoſed to the cenſure of the public, 
Who, having their eyes continually fixed on me, 
judge of my actions according to their caprice. 
How many are there who believe they cannot 
ſhew themſelves good citizens but by cenſuring the 


government under which they live; nor good po- 
liticians, but by ſtraining hard to fathom the my- 


ſteries of cabinets? And now what has been the 
ſucceſs of my ambition? More ſatisfactory than 
that of privare perſons, it is notwithſtanding cir- 
cumſcribed by bounds as well as theirs: nay, every 
Thing in kings betrays all the ſymptoms of the 
: weakneſs of human nature. 
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As to riches, their abundance makes them leſs 


precious to me than they are to private perſons; 
ſatiety ſpoils their reliſh: beſides, having no trouble 


in acquiring them, I am not attached to them ſo, as 
that they may contribute to my happineſs. I could 


wiſh that all my riches conſiſted only in the pleaſure 
of ſeeing none poor throughout my kingdom. 


In reſpect to the duties which I have diſpenſed 
you from, that you might enjoy in greater tranquil- 


lity all the ſweers of life, I could alſo wiſh thoſe. 
incumbent on me were in the ſame condition; but 
herein I cannot have the ſame advantage as you. 


The principal of my duties is employing uſeful- 


We all the moments of my life; I ſpeak of thoſe 


which I ought to conſecrate to the good of the 


| ſtate, It often happens, that the loſs of one of 


thoſe moments cannot be repaired in the whole 
courſe of an age. My ruling paſſion, and that 


which contributes moſt to my happineſs, is to make, 


if poſſible, all my ſubje&s happy; bur it is a tor- 


ment to me to endeavour to content the taſtes, the 
caprices, and the too often unreaſonable preten- 
ſions of thoſe who aſpire to my favours. Expe- 


rience has ſufficiently convinced me, how difficult 


it is, not to ſay impoſlible, to ſatisfy all thoſe who 


believe they ought to partake of them. In diſtri- 


buting them, I give the preference to the deſerving; 


but where is the perſon that does not believe but 


he deſerves them? It is ſufficient that he has ſo 
good an opinion of himſelf, as to conceive diſcon- 


tent at the good I have done, and he believes this 
Vol. I. B good 
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good miſplaced. Thus what does not ſatisfy one 
man becomes an injury to many, and hence may 
be derived that coldneſs in ſerving me; every func- 


tion becomes then burthenſome and painſul; zeal 


is only biaſſed by intereſt, and each perſon, reput- 


ing me the author of his troubles, cannot imagine 


the deſire I have for ſatisfſying him, if his deſires 


were compatible with the public good. Can I 


then depend upon the love of all my ſubjeQs ? 


Can I ever flatter myſelf with the attachment of 
thoſe on whom J heaped many favours? They en- 
joy among themſelves the ſweets of a fociety, the 
| charms of which are enhanced by harmony and 
friendſhip; and what friends can I have out thoſe | 


. intereſt procures for me? 


What ſhall I fay of the other duties annexed to 


my crown? In the exerciſe of juſtice, it is as dan- 


gerous for me to diſſemble as it is diſagreeable to 
puniſh; yet my clemency paſſes often for weak- 
neſs, and my fixed reſolution for cruelty. In mili- 


tary affairs, I forget nothing for maintaining the 


glory and intereſt of the nation; but, if I am for 
making and retaining conqueſts, I am deemed am- 


bitious, and an uſurper; if I ſeek for peace, I am 
thought incapable of uſing my power. In civil af- 


fairs, howſoever exact the meaſures I have taken 
may be, they will be ſaid to be ill concerted, if not 
attended with ſucceſs; and if, in the exerciſe of 


my legiſlative capacity, I procure the abrogating of 
ancient laws formerly uſeſul, at preſent inconve- 


nient, and i in their room have new ones enacted, 
| this 
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this change will be conſidered as a ſtretch of prero- 


gative, or tendency to deſpotiſm. In the finances, 
I may be accuſed of mal-adminiſtration, and yet 1 
am ſenſible of the great hardſhips my people ſuffer 


by contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate. It 
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is with regret that I impoſe taxes on them; I fan- 


cy that I wreſt violently from myſelf what I aſk of 


them, and I feel, with the moſt acute. ſenſibility, 


what a melancholy thing it is to ſee one's ſelf the 
father of a family in diftre6,: | 

I am not unacquainted with the artful turns ad | 
cunning thar have been introduced into politics, 
but herein I have been intirely influenced by good 
faith, under the guidance of truth and juſtice, If 
my ſincerity, always the ſame, is not ſucceſoful, I 


am blamed for having made uſe of it; and what 


none can help deeming a virtue, is imputed to me 
as a crime. Add to this, that what ſome detcited 
in my enemy notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, they 
wiſh I had put in practice myſelf, even at the ha- 
zard of reaping no advantage from it. Now think, 
abiding by my maxims, how much it muſt have coſt 
me on certain occaſions, when, by reaſons of ſtate, 
I have ſeen myſelf obliged to retract my word? | 
I have laid open to you the inmoſt receſſes of my 
heart, and you ſee the candour of my intentions; 
but theſe candid intentions have been far from 
turning always to good account for me. Muſt it 
not be a vexation when juſtice is not done them, 
and an ill conſtruction is put upon my beſt manner 
of conduRting myſelf for the good of my people? 
B 2 Yet 
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Yet this conſolation is leſt, that I have nothing to 


_ reproach myſelf with. 


The ſame cannot be aid in Feber to > what Tam 
going to tell you. By being a king I have not 
ceaſed ro be a man, and I acknowledge in myſelf. 
many faults. Sometimes my power and ſelf-love 
might have made me deviate from the paths of juſ- 


| tice and reaſon; vain-glory might have made me 
_ undertake wars, without being ſufficiently ſenſible _ 
of their neceſſity, and without foreſeeing that, for 


ſome doubtſul advantages gained over my enemies, 


I expoſed my people to the danger of being ruined 
by inevitable expences. I might have, to ill-pur. 


poſes, ſquandered away the public treaſure, or at 


leaſt neglected to manage it with an exact cecono- 
my. In council, inſtead of interrogating truth, and 


encouraging its anſwers, I might, bigotted to my 


own notions, have inflexibly maintained them. In 


ſociery, I might often, rhrough complaiſance, have 
borne with faults worthy of reprehenſion; and, 


through the habit of receiving praiſes, I might have 


been too ſenſibly affected by them. Ir might alſo 


happen that I have been too unattentive to the 
conduct of my miniſters; that I have often ſuffer- 
ed them to abuſe my authority; that, like them, I 
have been fo weak as to think that to grow old in 


an employ was to acquire experience in it; and 
that, laſtly, the pleaſure of making perſons happy 
coſting me nothing, I have often granted ro im- 
portunity what I ſhould have only conferred. on 
merit. 


| 0 | 


me. 
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Hence it is plain that, on the throne elf where 
one is conſtantly expoſed to ſo many occaſions of 
being deficient in duty, no perfect happineſs can 


be taſted. When I do good, none have a due ſenſe 


of it; and when I do evil, it is never pardoned in 


Favourite. I have, Sir, the deepeſt ſenſe of the 


confidence you have juſt now placed in me. I con- 
fels that, among thoſe that ſurround you, ſeveral 


will always find ſome fault with your virtues, and 
ſeveral will be bold enough to applaud even your 
faults. It is the buſineſs of your prudence to 


diſcern both, and of 1 8 RO ro UPS. all 


equally, 

King. I would gladly follow this laſt advice, if, 
in placing myſelf above all cenſure, I could at the 
ſame time ſuppreſs the voice of my conſcience and 
reaſon. The whole of my condition charms me, 


the detail of ir fills me with horror. Thus your 
ſtate and mine bear a reſemblance to one another, 
| notwithſtanding their infinite diſtance. All men 
are made to fancy themſelves free, though in a real 


bondage, becauſe none in any ſtation of life can 
call themſelves perfectly happy. To be able, how- 


ever, in ſome meaſure to mitigate my lot, I have 


only one thing to wiſh for, which is, that as my 
ſubje&ts form with me the ſame body politic, there 


may be between us a kind of democratical and in- 


ſeparable union, in order to their having as much 
confidence in my government, as I have always had i 


in their zeal and fidelity. 
B 3 An 
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: An Enquiry into the ErFEcTs of Love : 


on LI E and MANNERS. 


Tun ERE is ſomething irreſiſtibly pleaſing in the 
converſation of a fine woman; even though her 
tongue be ſilent, the eloquence of her eyes teaches 
wiſdom. The mind ſympathizes with the regula- 
rity of the object in view, and ſtruck with external 


grace, vibrates into reſpondent harmony. In this 
agreeable diſpoſition, I lately found myſelf in com- 
| pany with a friend and his niece. Our converſa- 


tion turned upon love, which ſhe ſeemed equally 
capable of defending and inſpiring. We were each 
of different opinions upon this ſubject; the lady 


inſiſted that it was a natural and univerſal paſſion, 


and produced the happineſs of thoſe who cultivated 


it with proper precaution. My friend denied it to 
be the work of nature, but allowed it to have a 
real exiſtence, and affirmed that it was of infinite 
ſervice in refining ſociety; while I, to keep up the 


diſpute, affirmed it to be merely a name, firſt uſed 
by the cunning part of the fair ſex, and admitted 
by the filly part of ours, therefore no way more 
natural than taking ſnuff, or chewing opium. 
„How is it poſlible,” cried I, „that ſuch a paſ- 
«ſion can be natural, when our opinions even of 
« beauty, which inſpires it, are entirely the reſult 
of taſhion and Caprice The ancients, who pre- 
| *rended 
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es tended to be connoiſſeurs in tlie art, have praiſed 


«narrow foreheads, red hair, and eyebrows that 
« zoined each other over the noſe. Such were the 
« charms that once captivated Catullus, Ovid, and 


( Anacreon. Ladies would at preſent be out of 


* . * S* 4 Way Se 7 5 9 4 
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« humour, if their lovers praiſed them for ſuch 
«graces; and ſhould an antique beauty now revive, 
« her face would certainly be put under the diſci- 
« pline of the tweezer, forehead-cloth, and lead- 


© «comb, before it could be ſeen in public company. 


«But the difference between the ancients and 


þ e moderns is not ſo great as between the different 
4 countries of the preſent world. A lover of Gon- 
14 gora, for inſtance, ſighs for thick lips; a Chineſe 
(lover is poetical in praiſe of thin. In Circaſſia, a 

© *ſtraight noſe is thought moſt conſiſtent with beau- 


«ty; croſs but a mountain which ſeparates it from 
«the Tartars, and there flat noſes, tawny 1kins, and 
«eyes three inches aſunder, are all the faſhion. In 


© «Perſia, and ſome other countries, a man, when he 
_ marries, chuſes to have his bride a maid; in the 
 «Phillipine iflands, if a bridegroom happens to per- 


«*ceive, on the firſt night, that he is put off with a 
* virgin, the marriage is declared void to all intents 
„and purpoſes, and the bride ſent back with diſ- 


«grace. In ſome parts of the eaſt, a woman of 
beauty, properly fed up for ſale, often amounts 
eto one hundred crowns; in the kingdom of Loan- 
20, ladies of the very beſt faſhion are ſold for a 
„pig; queens, however, ſell better, and ſometimes 
amount to a cow. In ſhort, turn even to Eng- 
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«land, don't I there ſee the beautiful part of the 
ee ſex neglected; and none now marrying, or mak 
«ing love, but old men, and old women, that have 
«ſaved money? Don't I ſee beauty, from fifteen 
to twenty one, rendered null and void to all in- 

- «tents and purpoſes, and thoſe fix precious years of 
«womanhood pur under a ſtature of virginity? 
„What! ſhall I call that rancid paſſion, love, which 

_ «paſſes between an old batchelor of fifty- ſix and a 
«widow lady of forty nine? Never! never! What 
«advantage is ſociety to reap from an intercourſe, 
e where the big belly is ofteneſt on the man's ſide? 
Would any perſuade me that ſuch a paſſion was 
e natural, unleſs the human race were more fit for 
love as they approached the decline, and, like ſilk 
«worms, became breeders juſt before they ex- 
4 piredG.. 
Whether love be natural or no, replied my friend, 
gravely, ir contributes to the happineſs of every 
| ſociety into which it is introduced. All our plea- 
ſures are ſhort, and can only charm at intervals: 
love is a method of protracting our greateſt plea- 
| ſure; and ſurely that gameſter who plays the 
_ greateſt ſtake to the beſt advantage, will at the end 
of life riſe victorious. This was the opinion of 
Vanini, who affirmed that, «every hour was loſt 
„which was not ſpent in love.” His accuſers were 
unable to comprehend his meaning, and the poor 
advocate for love was burned in flames, alas! no 
way metaphorical. Bur whatever advantages the 
individual may reap from this paſſion, ſociety will 
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* certainly be refined and improved by its introduc- 


tion: all laws calculated to diſcourage it tend to 


embrute the ſpecies, and weaken the ſtate. Though 
it cannot plant morals in the human breaſt, it culti- 
vates them when there: pity, generoſity, and ho- 
nour receive a brighter poliſh from its aſſiſtance; 


and a ſingle amour is ſufficient — to bruſh off . 


the clown. _ 

But it is an exotic of the moſt deliens conſtitu- 
tion; it requires the greateſt art to introduce it in- 
to a ſtate, and the ſmalleſt diſcouragement is ſuffi- 


cient to repreſs it again. Let us only conſider with 


what eaſe it was formerly extinguiſhed in Rome, 
and with what difficulty it was lately revived in 
Europe: it ſeemed to ſleep for ages, and at laſt 
fought its way among us, through tilts, tourna- 
ments, dragons, and all the dreams of chivalry. 
The reſt of the world are, and have ever been, ut- 
ter ſtrangers to its delights and advantages. In 
other countries, as men find themſelves ſtronger 

than women, they lay a claim to a rigorous ſupe- 
riority; this is natural, and love, which gives up 
this natural advantage, muſt certainly be the effect 
of art. Anart calculated to lengthen our our - 

pier moments, and add new graces to ſociery. 

1 entirely acquieſce in your ſentiments, ſays the 
lady, with regard to the advantages of this paſſion, 

but cannot avoid giving it a nobler origin than you 
have been pleaſed to aſſign. I muſt think, that 
thoſe countries where it is rejected, are obliged to 
have recourſe to art to ſtifle ſo natural a produc- 
tion; 
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tion; and thoſe nations, where it is cultivated, on- 


ly make nearer advances to nature. The ſame ef- 


| Forts that are uſed in ſome places to ſuppreſs pity | 
and other natural paſſions, may have been employed 


to extinguiſh love. No nation, however unpoliſh- 


ed, is remarkable for innocence, that has not been 
famous for paſſion; it has flouriſhed in the coldeſt, 


as well as the warmeſt regions. Even in the ful- 


try wilds of ſouthern America, the lover is not ſu- | 


tisfed with Finn his miſtreſs 8 perſon, without 
| having ber mind. 


In all my Bind beauties bleſt, 
Amidſt profuſion ſtill I bine; ; 
For tho ſlie gives me up her br eaſt, 

Jes panting tenant is not mine. 


But the effect of love are too violent to be the re- 


ſult of an artificial paſſion. Nor is it in the power 
of faſhion to force the conſtitution into thoſe chan- 
ges, which we every day obſerve. Several have 


died of it. Few lovers are unacquainted with the 


fate of the two Italian lovers, Da Corſin and Julia 


Bellamano, who, after a long ſeparation, expired 
with pleaſure in each others arms. Such inſtances 
are too ſtrong confirmations of the reality of the 


paſſion, and ſerve to ſhew that ſuppreſſing it, is but 


oppoſing the natural dictates of the heart. 


On 
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On MARRIAGE. 


Pu ILOSOPHE RS tell us, has inſtinct! is in- 


variable, and every natural feeling has an heredita- 
ry right in the human conſtitution. If this be the 
caſe, to overcome theſe muſt require the moſt ſtre- 


nuous and unremitted exertions; and when we 


ſubdue them, we may be juſtly ſaid to conquer 


ourſelves. This truth has been eſteemed ſo inva- 


' riably juſt, that men have thought the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful method of completing this to conſiſt in 


avoiding thoſe objects which catch our attention, 


enflame our imagination, and excite our paſſions. 


But whatever is included in the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, is to be conſidered as the law of hea- 
ven; and to ac contrary to the unadulterated dic- 


tates of the former, is flagrantly contradicting the 
deſigns of the latter. Men were not endowed with 
paſſions that they may give a teſt of their obedien- 
ce by a total ſuppreſſion of them, and an abſolute 
ſelf-denial. The extravagance of paſſion is only 


to be avoided, its iᷣnpetuoſity alone to be reſtrained, 
and its immoderate demands alone to be retrench- 


ed or denied. When it leads us on to the acqui- 
ſition of what conſpires to that happineſs, which 
virtue countenances and ſupports, its aſſiſtances are 
| | 
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frlendly, and its aid by no means to be deſpiſed. 
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The affection between the ſexes is the foundation of 
all thoſe render endearments, and ſocial connec- 
tions, regards, and intereſts, which, diverſified in 
all rheir branches, form community itſelf. When, 
inſtead then of this natural principle, which inclu- 
des in it ſomething myſteriouſly engaging, any 
other intervene, wherher of a compulſive power, a 
ſeli-intereſted regard, or a deteſtable avarice, there 
is no reaſon to expect the happineſs which can on- 
Iy reſulr from mutual confidence and love, from 
the ſoft {truggle who ſhall be the firſt ro oblige, 
and the cautious fear who ſhall be the firſt to of- 
fend. When J read of blooming youth and ſpright- 
ly ardor dedicated to the arms of age, I feel ſuch 
a cold ſhiver ſeize me, as if hoary winter had ſub- 
dued to its power and dominion the roſeate ſpring. 
How could Senex complain to me the other day, 
that Virginia treated him with coolneſs and reſer- 
ve; when, if ſhe regards him at all, it muſt be with 
a kind of reverence, which would rather damp than 
excite her love, and when in viewing her huſband, 
ſhe muſt imagine how looked her grandfather? 
Numarius has no reaſon to complain of his wiſe's 
extravagance, and of ſpending her time in engage- 
ments abroad; ſhe brought him a fortune of forty 
thouſand pounds, married him to be rid of the re- 
ſtraint of a guardian, and to be her own miſtreſs. 
Craſtinus has no better plea for his complaint of 
being groſsly deceived in Splendida; for he danced 
with her at a ball, waited of her home, made his 
addreſſes, and, without any farther attention, mar- 
ries. 
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tries. No one can deny but Agamius has room for 


his ſuſpicion and jealouſy. Caliſta, before the was 


4 his wife, was the miſtreſs of his friend, whole in- 


difference had made it eaſy for Agamius to gain 
her for his own. If perſons ruſh into marriage, 


either from the giddy ardor of youth, or the miſer- 

able avarice of age, or by compulſive authority of 

any kind whatever, they may reaſonably On 
miſery, at leaſt diſappointment. 


That connection which the wiſdom of policy has 


: made indifſoluble bur i in ſome extraordinary caſes, 
and in which our happineſs is ſo immediately con» 


cerned, ought not to be entered into without ſome 


proſpect of felicity, grounded upon judgment and 
reaſon. This contract ought to be founded upon 
love and friendſhip, ſince it includes obligations to 


participate in each other's fate, to alleviate every 
pain, and communicate every pleaſure. Much de- 


pends in every ſociety upon the proper abilities 


and agreement of their ruling members; and you 
may almoſt invariably determine what are the tem- 


per and diſpoſition, management and conduct of 


thoſe who preſide, by the demeanor of thoſe who 
are ruled. Some of the Spartan and Roman laws 
were admirably calculated to preſerve that affection 


and regard between the huſband and wife, the pa- 
rent and child, as ſhould increaſe their love, and 
ſtrengthen their duty. And the laws, which in all 


well formed ſtates have been enacted in relation to 
marriage, ſhew of how much importance the wiſeſt 


legiſlators eſteem its regulations; and we ſhall al- 


- ways 
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ways find thoſe attended with the moſt beneficial 
conſequences, and anſwering the moſt valuable 
ends, which lay the leaſt 1 upon natural 1 in- 
clination. e 
My mind is faldom eaployed long upon this 
important ſubje&, before my imagination is charm- 
ed by the agreeable, though extravagant account, 
which Plato gives of the origin of love and mar- 
riage. He tells us, „That the human ſpecies were 


«not originally divided into male and female, but 


«that each individual was a compound being, and 
„that man and wife were blended in one; from 
te which harmonious aſſociation of nature there re- 
4 ſulted ſuch an invariable felicity and ſecurity, 
hich introduced a pride of rivalling the gods 
_ «themſelves; who, to chaſtiſe their inſolence, ſe- 
(e parated their conjoined frames, and made two 
e imperfect creatures of one originally complete. 
«Bur though this divorce has taken place, yet there 
a remains ſuch a remembrance of former happineſs, 
«and ſuch a deſire to enjoy it, that each half is con- 
(e ſtantly ſecking for the other, in order by their re- 
« union to enjoy their primeval ' felicity. Bur 
whether it ariſes from their long ſeparation, or 
«any other imperſection which has ſince taken 
« place, they are ſometimes deceived, and take for 
« the other half, that to which originally they never 
«were joined. But a union in this caſe is impoſ- 
« fible; they ſoon ſeparate and range, till, by re- 
«peated trials, they at laſt find each other, and ſet- 
«tle into their former union.“ Though this ac- 
count 
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count be fanciful and wild, it differs no more from 
the true ſtate of nature, than the monſtrous aſſo- 
cCiations which we often ſee take place in marriage, 


do from that genuine ſimplicity of order and affec- 


tion, which ought alone to be its ſupport. 
One could almoſt wiſh that either Plato's fable 
were true, or that there was ſome other immut- 
able and neceſſary law of our natures, ſince thoſe 


already there conſtituted do not avail, to form a 
union, which, in the reſult, ibould reſemble that 
3 which Plato deſcribes. Suppoſe ſome myſterious 


power influencing the mind by attraction and re- 

pulſion, which, regulating our affections, ſhould - 
keep us in ſome proper ſphere, as well as deter- 
mine to what center we tend; then ſhould we ſee 
© Senex, not like Mercury, loſt i in the blaze of beau- 5 
ty, but at the proper diſtance of Saturn, being ſuit- 


ed in his conſtitution for no nearer approximation. 
i Then ſhould we ſee Numarius revolving about a 


| heap of gold, and in every revolution turning his 
back upon his miſtreſs. Craſtinus would be whirl- 
ed, with incredible velocity, round an imaginary 


5 point, till a giddineſs in his head would oblige him 

5 to deſiſt; and when he had thus fatigued, and reſt- 
ed himſelf again, he would appear amazed at his 
; 1 own fooliſh rapidity. You would ſee in Agamius 


1 


$ F ſomething like the effects of eleQricity z viz. varied 


movements, ſometimes in one direction, then in 
other and, after the alternate falling on and fly- 


5 if ing off, you would ſee him at laſt fixed to a point. 


But turn your eyes to Benevolus and Euphemia, 
and 
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and you will ſee the exadteſt harmony in their ſe- 
veral motions; each is to the other the center of 
happineſs, and all the affections of their ſouls wait 
as ſatellites won: their own and each other's mo- 


OR vements. 


It would be very difficult, nicely to 1 
to whoſe fault we are to aſcribe either the decreaſe 
of marriages, or the unhappineſs which attends 
them. In this, as in every other cauſe of litiga- 
tion, each party urge their complaints; and there- 
fore the teſtimony of neither is to be regarded, if 
there be any other method of inveſtigating the 
truth. It muſt be acknowledged, that the com- 
plaints and cenſures of the ladies are more fre- 

quent and heavy than thoſe of the men. When 

marriage is either ridiculed or deſpiſed, they look 
upon it as an indignity ſhewn to the power of 
beauty; which being their property, their pride 
ſuffers in exact proportion as that appears to be dif. 
regarded. It muſt be pleaded, in favour of the 
ladies, that their peculiar delicacy of frame, and 
ſofter feelings, incline them more to the genuine 
paſſion of love, which, when it diſcovers itſelf by 


any indecorum in their condu@ and behaviour, is 


always taxed with the ſevereſt comment and re- 
proach. So that when marriage But, in order 
to bring an affair to an amicable concluſion, it is 
not proper to ſhew that either party is much in 
the wrong: it is far the wiſer way to make conceſ- 
ſions on every ſide, I would therefore adviſe the 
ladies to cultivate no leſs the graces of the mind, 

than 


MAGS 


than the charms of their perſons; to form thoſe 


f diſpoſitions that will inſure ſucceſs, by command- 
it ing reſpe& and eſteem, as well as admiration and 
love; to regard marriage not as a convenient cloak 
| for little irregularities, nor under its ſanction to 
e carry on any diſguiſe; but to look upon it as the 


> moſt happy ſtate, which confidence, mutual love, 
ls friendſhip, and harmony conſpire to form.——l[ 
a= ſhould offer a word of advice to the other ſex; but 
45 let the ladies be aſſured, that I look upon the 
ir power of reformation as in their own hands; and 


i 

50 that, if they comply with the advice juſt given, as 
* they will not want, ſo neither can they find, more 
3 powerful advocates in the cauſe than themſelves. 
en 


* 4 


On the ConTE MPT of FAME; 


An OrENTAL sronv. | 


I. hs 8 of the ſultans of i 7 it is 


by recorded, that when Othman held the rank of vi- 
1 ſier under a prince of the Saſſanian race, and by his 
1 faithful councils added ſecurity, luſtre, and dignity 
SA to the throne, his ſon Abdalla diſplayed in his ear- g 
15 ly bloom all the virtues which could endear him 
* to the beſt of fathers, and render him amiable in 
oC; the eyes of all beholders. Achmet, the hermit, 
be who had been called forth from his retreat in order 


to attend the cultivation of his tender mind, had 
VOI. I. C taken 
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taken care to ſeaſon him with religion, and to in- 
flame his young imagination with the delire of a 
ſair and honeſt fame. The ſage well knew that 
this propenlity would be a ſtrong ſecondary aid to 
the native beauty of virtue, would warm and che- 
"Triſh his native goodneſs, and invigorate the exer- 
tion-of it. Accordingly Abdalla ſoon drew the 
eyes of all men upon him; his conduct was a con- 
ſtant emanation of benevolence, and in his boſom 
5 glowed tliat intenic heroic ardour, which ſoon after 
diltinguithed him in the ticid of glorious danger. 
In a ſhort time he arrived to the higheſt degree of 
popularity; the ſultan heaped favours on him in 
what might be called a profuſion ok liberality, had 
not his merit daily deſerved it from him. Ile was 
delegated with unlimited authority to command 
the armies of the ſultan, and from the confines of 
Perlia to the Indian ocean he ſoon reduced every 
thing under ſubjection. Though he was yer green 
in years, each tongue was mute in his preſence, 
and beſore him every eye looked down with a kind 
of reverential awe; he loved the prince who raiſed 
him to this {tate of elevation, and by the gentleneſs 
of his manners he ſoſtened that envy which might 
otherwiſe rarniih the luſtre of his glory. 
While Abdalla was conſtantly reaping freſh lau- 


rels, and gratifying his inſatiable love of fame b 


daily acquiiitions of glory, his father at home met 
with a reverſe of ſortune. Othman poſſeſſed all 
thoſe qualities, which ſhone forth in his ſon with 
a more ſiciking ale and he vainly imagined, 
| that, 
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that, in a corrupt, degenerate court, he could be 
great and good with impunity. Bur the ſtorm 
now gathered heavily in clouds around him, and 


the turbulent tempeſts of jealouſy, ambition, ha- 


tred, and revenge environed him with a whirlwind | 


more dreadful than that which tears up whole con- 


tinents of ſind in the deſarts of Arabia. The 
grand apartments in his houſe, which were former- 


ly filled with a band of courtiers, were now empty 
and forlorn; he was diveſted of all his honours; 
his truſt was taken away from him, and, after a ſe- 


ries of years ſpent in the ſervice of his prince, he 
was ſtripped of every thing but his paternal eſtate; 
whither he withdrew to melter himſelf from an 

ungrateſul world. : | 

In this retirement, Othman, \ what were your 
thoughts, what were your ſenſations! The ſun 
uſhered in a day void of occupation, and the night 
a train of reſtleſs dreams. At length his conſtitu- 
tion received ſuch ſevere ſtrokes from a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of corroſive cares, that he languiſhed un- 


der the preſſure, and his ſoul ſickened to deſpera- 


tion. A gloomy vapour obſcured his eyes with dim 
ſuffuſion, and he beheld with joy the approaching 
ſun-ſet of his days. As he lay languiſhing on the 
bed of ſickneſs, he gave orders, that his fon might 
be informed of his ſituation. Abdalla immediately 
quitted his high command, flew to his dying fa- 
ther's languid arms, and in a guſh of rears embraced 
his agonizing body. Orhman, with what little 
Hrength he had left, raiſed his head, and fixing his 

C 2 faded 
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faded eye-balls on ird, « My ſon,” ſaid he, „hear 


my words: you have beheld your father in the 
«ſunſhine of proſperity; you now behold him in 
a the laſt extreme of miſery. I am fallen a prey to 
«rhe intrigues of ill- deſigning men; —the angel of 
« death now hovers over his victim; then liſten to 


« my laſt directions avoid public honours ;—fly 


«from courts, as from the monſters of the deſart; 
© be not miſled by a vain love of fame and an 


*unavailing popularity; virtue is its own reward, 


then let your happineſs be fixed in your own 
„mind, independent of external objects; —deſpiſe 


«the opinions of mankind, which are always fluc- 
« tuating and uncertain as the Caſpian ſea when de- 
« formed with tempeſts. For the remainder of 
«your days have a contempt for fame ;—it will on- 
Aly lead you into a ſeries of toils for an ungrateful 
„ World. 


4 envy, and look down upon the giddy,” 


He could no more; his lot for eternity was caſt, 
and he expired. Abdalla wept in bitterneſs of an- 
 guiſh over the beſt of fathers; he treaſured up his 
_ precepts in the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul, and in- : 
ſtantly began to conform his conduct to the prac- 


tice of them. His dignities and honours he reſign- 


ed forthwith, and in the ſullenneſs of his ſoul he 


locked himſelf up from the world. His houſe no 
longer reſounded with ſingers and with minſtrels; 
no e did amber and aloes adminiſter their rich 
| | pars 


Steal through life imperceptibly, like 
«the path of the arrow, which leaves no trace be- 
«hind it; —let your moderation ſhade you from 
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perfumes; the vaſes of agate, which in his father's 


time overflowed with all the delicious liquors of 
the Eaſt, lay tumbled into an unregarded heap; 


and even the hand of charity, which was before 


ſtretched out at his gate, was now congealed and 


frozen up. Echo no longer repeated his praiſes, 


and ſcandal began to accumulate diſgrace upon 
him. This he heard, and he deſpiſed the rumour; 

the many leſſons given him by his tutor were now 
totally forgot; the ſeeds of virtue lay dormant in 


his breaſt, and his love of fame was now entirely, 


extinguiſhed; nay, the very thoughts of it were 


loathſome to him; inſomuch that, to leave no 


room for a ſuſpicion that he had any the leaſt re- 
gard for popularity remaining, he would often ſay 


to himſelf, That the world may ſee how much I 
am above any notices it may take of me, I muſt 
«not be guilty of a ſingle good action.“ 


By im- 
perceptible degrees this turn of mind ſettled into a 
fixed inſenſibility to all dignity of character, and on 
the contempt of fame was grafted a contempt of 
virtue. Abdalla! Abdalla! you thundered at 
the head of armies; whole nations obeyed your 
voice; and now, how altered! Relaxed and en- 


feebled you groan in anguiſh, reluctant to every 


finer impulſe of the ſoul, and callous to all the ſti- 
mulating incentives to virtue 
While Abdalla thus dozed away his Lowes inglo⸗ 


riouſly inactive, the tidings of his ſituation were 


waſted abroad by every breeze, and at length reach- 
ed the ears of Achmet in his hermitage. The 
8 3 vener- 
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venerable old man heard the ſtory with the ſevereſt 
compun&ion; his heart was appalled within him; 
as if the hand of death had ſmote him, he far down 


in Is cell; but there no angel whiſpered to his 


me 
to 


tation; no inſpiration bore his thoughts aloft 
Je prime ſource of being; Abdalla's thame ſup- 
Ed the ſwellings of enthalten, and quite ex- 
diſhed the pious fervor of his ſoul. He was 
Ented with the reflection, that ſo noble a youth 


5 ſhould ſtop ſhort in the middle of his career, and 
check ſuch excellent propenſities, as he knew were 


lodged in his breaſt. At length he aroſe, and tak- 
ing his ſtaff in his hand, he extinguiſhed the light 
which burned before him, and ſet out on a journey 


over the deſarts of Arabia, and in a ſhort time ar- 


rived at his pupil's habirarion. 


It was with difficulty he gained admiſſion; but 
the gates were no ſooner opened for him, than he 


went ſtraight to his young pupil's apartment. Ab- 
dalla was reclined upon a ſofa, his looks ſullenly 


fixed on the ground, and his mind hardening into 
inſenſibility. Achmet eagerly preſented himſelf 


before him. His eyes were vivid and piercing, 
though the quickneſs of their luſtre was ſomewhat 


diminithed by the galli ling effuſion of tears which 
this unexvefted ſhock had coſt him. The winter 


_ of age Lad ſhed its ſnows upon his head and beard; 
and the lively expreſſion of paſſions, which throb- 


him an alarming obje& to his pupil. A conſcious 
bluſh diffuſed itſelf over his ſace at fight of the 


hoary 


bed in mingled tumult about his heart, rendere 
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hoary ſage; and both their ſenſations being too 


big for utrerance, their tongues were ſuſpended, 
and their eyes overflowing diſcourſed for a while 
in the moſt eloquent pathetic ſilence. At length 
Achmet faintly urrered, © Abdalla!” and a guſh of 
tears choaked up the reſt. Abdalla at this was 
covered with confuſion, and attempted to break 
from him; but the palſied nerves of the venerable 
hermit felt a renovation of ſtrength from the glow- 
ing purpoſe of his ſoul; and laying faſt hold of his 
pupil, he exclaimed, „Lou ſhall not put me from 


«you; in me your genius now alarms you; by me 
«jt means to rouze you from your lethargy, and 


10 awaken the dying embers of that amiable fire, 


« which formerly kindled all your ſpirits, in thoſe 
«happier days when my inſtruQtions were refreth. 


ing to your ears, as the morning dews to the ver- 
e dure which cloaths the fields of Damaſcus. But 
«now, how art thou fallen! Each finer principle 
« of virtue is ſuppreſſed, and you are even deaf to 
«rhe voice of fame, that ſweeteſt muſic to a virtu- 
«ous ear. But to redeem thee at once from the 

« dreams of folly and over-weanins pride, in which 
thy foul is now fluggiſhly immerſed, read there 

that myſtic truth, which a genie put into my 


c hand in an hour of inſpiration, when my thoughts 
«were ſwelled with ſublime ideas of the diſpenſa- 


tions of him who is in the heaven of heavens, 
*and whoſe wonder-working hand launched forth 
«the planets into the illimitable void, and ſtill con- 
*tinueth to produce the harmony of the phyſical 

| 4 1 «and 
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e and moral world by various ſecrets and indirect 
« cauſes,” 

The heart of Abdalla was alarmed, and bh read 
as follows: © When Virtue was ſent down from the 
«third heaven to reſtrain the irregular paſſions of 
© mankind, the dignity of her mien and beauty of 
her aſpe& were ſufficiently attractive to make her 
« admired of all beholders. But ſuch is the depra- 
« vity of human nature, that theſe allurements ſoon 
dA began to loſe of their influence, and Virtue ſhort- 

ly finding herſelf neglected and forlorn, returned 
to her celeſtial manſion, in order to prefer her 
« complaint againſt the ſons of men. There ſhe | 
*remonſtrated, that blind mankind was not only 
inſenſible to her perſonal charms, but alſo deaf to 
| 6 the promiſe of rewards, which were to be diſ- 
„ penſed to her votaries in a future ſtate of exiſten- 
„ce. Though this was a ſufficient provocation of 
« wrath, yet ſuch was the ſupreme benevolence, 
that Virtue was again ſent down upon her miſ- 
«ſton; and the better to ſtrengthen her intereſts, 
Fame was ordered to attend her, with a high 
« commiſſion to diſpenſe temporary retributions 
seven on this ſide of the grave. As ſoon as they 
«reached the verge of human nature, Fame blew 
«aloft her ſilver trumpet, and an inſtantaneous 
«glow was kindled in all hearts, Wherever Vir- 
tue was cheriſhed, Fame purſued her footſteps ; 
and if court was any where made to her alone, 
_ «ſhe was ſure to withold her favours, until the 
W candidates found means, by the recommendation 
40 of 
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«of Virtue, to inſinuate themſelves into her good 


es, By this amiable union mankind were 
* reſtrained within juſt reſtrictions, and were ex- 
e cited to a ſeries of meritorious actions, either by 


e an attachment to the allurements of Virtue, or 


from a deſire of obtaining the applauſe of Fame. 
« But ſhort is the duration of all ſublunary things! 


Fame, in her turn, began to {hare the ſame fate 


* 


c that Virtue had met before her; the appetites of 


; men were now well-nigh fared, and the muſic of | 


© applauſe no longer ſounded grateful to the ear. 


1 © «Jr was obſervable, that whereever ſhe met with a 


| N «cepulſs, Virtue was ſoon known to follow her, 
Land it very rarely happened, that ſhe remained 
with above one or two in an age without her at · 


d *rendant Fame. In proceſs of time, matters were 
c 3 * 5 ' 4 ; ; . . 
(carried to ſuch extremity, that the celeſtial pair 


«were tired of their pilgrimage; and, wearied out, 


Lat length they reſolved to offer up a joint petition 


| 1 «ro be recalled. They therefore flew to the 
(e throne of him who is in the heaven of heavens, 


4 and humbly urged, that it was in vain for them 
4 to ſojourn any longer upon earth, as deluded 


- *mankind was now entirely ſeduced by the ſpu- 
( *rious ornaments of the monſter Vice, which had 
L iſſued out of the regions of darkneſs, and ſet up 


in oppoſition to all that Virtue and fair Fame 
*could inſpire. In this inſtance again the tender 
care of heaven was eminently diſplayed, and theſe 
*rwo radiant beings were a ſecond time command- 
ved to return to earth, with direttions, that, how- 

_ ever 


JFC 


«ever depraved the appetites of men might be, 
they ſhould perſiſt in an unremitted courſe of en- 


„ deavours ſor their ſervice. But the more effec- 


_ ©tually to ſtrengthen their cauſe, a fiend called In- 
«famy was ordered to iſſue forth from the unhal- 


« lowed cell of Vice, and to adhere cloſe to her 


MN whatſ bever way ſhe ſhould bend her courſe, It 
& was likewiſe ordained, that whoever ſhould be- 

tray a diſregard for Virtue and honeſt Fame, 
* ſhould be branded by Infamy, and that theſe two 


«ſhould thus continue to wander among mankind, 


«until the angel of death ſhould walk forth by the 


«command of the Almighty, and ſweep the whole 


«race from the face of the earth, to receive that 
«retribution of rewards and puniſhments which 
«6 may be due t to their v virtue or vice.“ 


Abdalla now perceived hs miſts of error clear- 
ing away from before his underſtanding; he em- 


braced Achmet, and poured out the effuſions of his 


gratirude for thus recalling him to the taſi of vir- 


tue, whoſe ſtrength conſiſts in activity. He ac- 
| knowledged that the tranſition is eaſy from a con- 


tempt of fame to an equal diſregard for the vir- 


tues that deſerve it; and the name of Abdalla, 
during the remainder of the chronicles of this 
reign, makes a diſtinguiſhed figure, and it is faid 


that lie cloſed a life of v virtue with honour and 
Teno t n, 


The 
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5 r 
rhe Pass10Nn of VANITY humourouſly 
7 15 exempliſied. 


6 N O paſſion hath ſo much the aſcendant in the 
- compoſition of human nature as vanity; indeed, I 
9 could almoſt venture to affirm, that there is no in- 
| LY gredient ſo equally diſtributed amongſt us as this, 
not even fear, of which my lord Rocheſter aſſerts, 
b all men would ſhew it if they durſt;” ſo J appre- 
F A 4 4 | hend all men would ſhew their vaniry if they durſt; 
| and that we are not diſtinguiſhed from one another 
by the degrees of theſe paſſions, bur by the power 
of ſubduing, or rather concealing them: for good 
ſenſe will always teach us, that by betraying either 
fear or vanity, we expoſe both to the attack of our 
F enemies. 
7 This obſervation, pethape; gave riſe to an 1 opi- 
nion that men were a ſort of puppets, formed to 
entertain the gods by their ridiculous geſtures; or, 
. 4 as Mr. Pope terms it, „made the ſtanding jeſt of 
; 4 « heaven:” for, as vanity is the true ſource of ridi- 
10 cule, it might poſſibly be imagined that ſo large 
= and almoſt equal a proportion could be diſtributed 
among us for no other end. I have often thought 
1 that ſuch wiſe men as conceal their vanity make a 
f & large amends to themſelves, by feeding this paſſion 
© with contemplation on the ridiculous appearance 
of it in others, 
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Vanity, or the deſire of excelling, to caſt it in a 
_ ridiculous light, for it may be ſeen in one very 
odious, being, perhaps, at the bottom of moſt vil- 


lany, and the cauſe of moſt human miſeries, may 
be conſidered as exerting itſelf two ways; either 


as it puſhes us on to attempt excelling in particu- 


lars to which we are utterly unequal, or to diſplay 
excellence in qualities which are in themſelves 


- Ry mean and trivial, 

Hence it is that, in the country, many y gentle- 
men become excellent fox-hunters, or oreat adepts 
in horſe-racing and cock-fighting; and, in the 
town, an admirable taſte is diſcovered in dreſs and 


equipage; and that ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 


are remarked for putting on their cloaths well, 
whilſt others are not a little vain in ſhewing that, 
though fortune hath deſtined them to ride in 
coaches, they are nevertheleſs as fit to drive, or 
ride behind them. 


1 ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to a 3 | 


ſet of heroes, whom I chuſe to call the knights of 


the trencher; an order which will confer as much 
honour as any other that gives no idea of any ſu- 
perior merit in the wearer; I mean thoſe gentle- 


men who are proud of the voraciouſneſs of their 


appetite, at being able to ſwallow ſeveral pounds 


ol fleſh more at a meal than their fellow-creatures. 
Il I have been often entertained by a worthy of 
this kind, with his exploits: I have known him as 
vain of the entire demolition of a turkey, or ſuc- 


ceſsful attack on a ſurloin, as a general could have 
| been 
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been of the ſtorming a town, or the overthrow of 
an army. . 


Every reader muſt have heard of ſeveral engage- 
ments in this way. The battle of the eggs, which 
happened a few years ſincè in Somerſerſhire, is very 


famous to this day. This was a drawn battle, the 


town wherein it was fought not being able to fur. 


niſh a ſufficient quantity of ammunition to oy. the 
prowels of either of the combatants. 


A certain military gentleman, belonging to the 


trained bands, was formerly known in the city by 


the name of the Scourge of Ordinaries. This 
brave officer had, with great condudt and courage, 


entirely routed all the ordinaries from Charing- 


crols to the Exchange. He is imagined to have 
died by the wound of a poiſoned gooſe, which he 


received while he was charging, with moſt vora- 
cious gallantry, at a city feaſt, where he ſerved as 


a volunteer. He was reckoned to have been a 


better man, by at leaſt a large ſhoulder of mutton, 
than any in the kingdom; and is faid to have en- 


vied no hero in hiſtory ſo much as the emperor 


Maximin, who is faid to have eaten forty pounds 
of fleſh at a meal. 


I have heard of another hero, who was ſo excel- 


lent at his knife and fork, that he was frequently 


invited by ſeveral curious people, who took great 
delight in ſeeing him eat. This gentleman might 
have been ſaid, in more ſenſes than one, to have 


lived by _—_ 


Succeſs 
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Succeſs in this, as in moſt contentions, hath as 
often been owing to conduct, as to courage or 
ſtrength. I remember a famous prize-eater, who 
had by many laxative doſes reduced his body to 
ſuch a habit, that his belly was little more than a 


vehicle to convey his meat downwards. By which 
means he had overcome all the celebrated eaters of 


his age and his houſe was erery- where adorned 


wich trophies of the conqueſts of his jaw. The 


weapon he chiefly delighted in, was a ſurloin of 
roaſt beef, at which he was never out- done but 


once; but this, as he afterwards told me, gave him 
little pain, when he diſcovered that his antagoniſt 
was a Roman Catholic, and was juſt diſcharged 
from his Lent diet. And to ſnew you,” ſaid he, 
«that he was a pretty good man, he had in that 
te forty days abſtinence faſted away two moderate 
ce fiſh. ponds.“ | 

One thing remarkable among theſs W of 
ha trencher is, that the trueſt heroes among them 
are commonly the greateſt boaſters. They are 
_ continually entertaining company with their per- 
formances; I have, however, known ſome, who, to 


their great praiſe, have been pretty ſilent on that 


head: nay, I have heard a gentleman bewailing his 
loſt appetite, and at the ſame time ſeen him devour 
as much as would have ſerved half a dozen mode- 


rate people. 


It is recorded of Vitellius, that ba had near ten 


thouſand diſhes for ſupper, „of each of which,” 


ſays my friend, “if he had taſted a moderate quan- 
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« tity only, he muſt have had a glorious ſtomach.“ 


Tacitus tells us of this knight of the trencher, that 
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he ſent upwards of ſeven millions in a few months; 


and Joſephus adds, „if he had reigned much lon- 
« ocr, he would have eat up the empire.” Not- 
withſtanding which he very modellly fet forth his 
temperance in an oration to the people. 

Beſides thoſe wio place all merit in the largeneſs 


of their ſtomach, there are others who may claim a 


juſt right of being mentioned here, and who are 
as vain of the nicery of their taſte. Men, whole 
whole buſineſs it is to conſider what they {hall eat. 
One of this ſort never regards whom he is to dine 
with, but what he is to dine upon: he would at 
any time quit the better company for the better 
dinner; and if he purchaſes any rarity at his own 
coſt, he chuſes to dine alone rather than to admit 
any partaker therein. I have known a perſon ſo 


extravagantly devoted to the pleaſing his palate, 


that he would not have reſuſed going a long jour- 
ney to have feaſted on a favourite diſh; and have 
ſeen the journal of a man's life, which conſiſted of 
no other articles than the ſeveral diſhes which had 
compoled his dinners and ſuppers. 

Several writers have been very ſevere on theſe 
heroes. Dr. South particularly, who, in one of his 


ſermons, attempts to ſtrip them of their pretenſions 


to humanity, and very boldly declares, he can ſee 
no realon, „Why he ſhould be reckoned leſs a 
* beaſt, who carries his burthen in his belly, than 
che who Carries it at his back.“ here, 

Com- 
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Complaints of oh DE GEN ERACY of the 


TIM EAS ill grounded and n. 


T1 ERE is not a more favourite, or a more 
trite ſubje& of declamation, than the degeneracy 
of the times. Each individual of ſociety, charitably 
judging himſelf excepted from the general reproach, 


aſſumes a privilege to inveigh againſt the vices of 


the age, and the total decline from thoſe virtues 
which immortalized the exalted characters of anti- 
quity, and enabled the anceſtors of the preſent race 
of Engliſhmen to deliver down to poſterity a con- 
Aiiturion which ſtill renders them the envy of the 
world. 
55 ſplenetic humour of decrying the moderns 
is become fo univerſal, that all ranks and orders of 
men ſeem more or leſs infected by it. The divine 
pathetically bewails the ſhameful negle& of reli- 
gion. The patriot laments that venality and cor- 
ruption have irretrievably extinguiſhed the genuine 
ſpirit of liberty. The philoſopher ſighs, that en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition ſhould have uſurped the 


| throne of free enquiry, and debaſed the inrelleual 7 


_ Faculties. The fair complain, that the diſſolute in- 


clinations of the men compel them to drag out an 


uncomfortable life in celibacy; while the men, in 
their turn, pour out the molt bitter invectives 
againſt the extravagance and * of the other 

ſex, 
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ſex, which, they would have the world believe, 


are riſen to ſuch an exceſs, that the word matrimo- 
ny carries with it the idea of bankruptcy and ruin. 
Nay, ſo far has the influence of this infatuation | 
reached, that it is become very common for even 


ſtock- jobbers to aſſert, „that things are not no- 


« 5 they have been nothing is to be done nowv— 
«rhe brokerage in and out runs away with all the 
«profit; whereas, in king William's time, when 


«rhe government was diſtreſſed for money, and 


« neceſſitated to give fix per cent, upon a loan, 
great ſtrokes were to be made.” 

In order thereſore to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs, 
as well as diſingenuity, of this epidemic diſſatiſ- 
faction with the age in which I had the happineſs 
to be born, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate, and 
I flatter myſelf I ſhall be able to do it beyond all 
poſſibility of doubt, that the now-exiſting inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, ſo far from being inferior 


to their illuſtrious predeceſſors, do at this day ſur- 


paſs the ancients in all the admired virtues and qua- 
lifications which the moſt enthuſiaſtic idolizer of 
antiquity ſhall be able to point our. 

In the firſt place, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and 
ſome few others of remote antiquity, are frequent- 
ly celebrated for that amazing ſtrength of mind, 


which enabled them to detect the impoſtures of the 
religion eſtabliſhed in the country where they were 


born, and impowered them to break through the 
impediments which ſuperſtition and prieſteraft had 


placed in the avenues to truth. But ſurely the 


Vor. I. * inſigni- 
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inſignificant number of inſtances that ancient hiſto- 
ry furniſhes of thoſe truly-philoſophic characters, 
however reſpectable the names may be, will little 
deſerve our attention, when we conſider how infi- 
nitely the preſent age eclipſes their claim of ſupe- 
riority in this reſpe&t, Is there a gentleman at this 
day, any way converſant in polite life, who does 


not entertain the greateſt contempt for the preju- 


dices, or faith, as it is vulgarly. called, in which 


he was educated? Are not the coffeehouſes about 


Temple- bar, nay, even in the city, ſo many ſemi- 
naries, where our youth diſcuſs rhe moſt important 


_ queſtions of philoſophy, and explode the errors im- 


poſed on mankind for fo many centuries? Nor is 
this knowledge, as among the ancients, the reſult 
of tedious enquiry and meditation, but intirely in- 


tuitive, being moſt eminent in thoſe who are al- 


maoſt totally void of the leaſt acquitition in any 
branch of literature, and indebted to nature alone 
For their aſtoniſhing diſcoveries. 


The advocate for antiquity w ill, perhaps, u 


der out an eulogium on the exalted virtue and pa- 


triotiſm of Cato; Brutus, and ſeveral other illuſtri- 
ous Romans, who, prodigal of liſe, diſdained to 


ſarvive the liberties of their country. But certain- 


ly there can be no room to run a parallel, the ad- 


vantage is fo obviouſly on the ſide of the moderns. 
Thoſe ingenious hiſtorians, the daily news-writers, 
in every page of their works afford us examples of 


the nobleſt diſregard of death. The Roman volun- 
tarily quits the world, becauſe he could not bear to 
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be 2 witneſs of the ſlavery of his country; but the 
Engliſhman puts a period to his exiſtence, becauſe 
the fogs of November depreis his ſpirits, and he 
ſcorns to be compelled to live longer than life 
continues agreeable. How noble is this ſpirit of 
freedom! which is not coniined to people of birth 


and education, but extends itſelf to the loweſt 


mechanics; inſomuch, that my lord is not more 


ready to diſcharge a piſtol through his brain than 


his barber. In ſhort, the point is fo extremely 
clear, that it would be quite ſuperfluous to labour 
at the proof of it; and I may venture to aſſert, that 


no nation, of which hiſtory has preſerved the leaſt 
record, has any pa to ts the glory of 
ſuicide with England. 


Jam aware, that ore: t Kren may be laid upon 


the literary merit of the ancients, and expect to 
hear the names of Ariſtotle, Longinus, and Quin- 


tilian thrown out with an exulting air of triumph. 
Far be it from me to attempt to derogate from 
the long-eſtabliſhed fame of thoſe great men. Un- 


doubtedly, they were very good critics for the 


times in which they lived; but with all due re- 
ſpec to thoſe celebrated geniuſſes, we may take 
the liberty to ſuppoſe, thar the art of criticiſm 


muſt be now much better underſtood than it poſſi- 


bly could be in their days, as it is much more uni- 
verſally ſtudied. Attornies clerks, mercers appren- 
tices, and merchants book-keepers, in this year of 
1766, credite poſteri, are thoroughly qualified to 
pronounce, in the muſt deciſive manner, upon the 
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merit of all literary compoſitions, particularly dra. 
matic poetry, the nobleſt province of polite learn- 
ing; not to mention, that we have found out the 
: abſurdity, and ſhook off the reſtraint of thoſe fet- 
ters, which the Stagyrite would rivet on us, and 
5 transferred them to our Gallic neighbours, a nation 
| inured to and patient of ſlavery, 
Should any diſcontented or diſappointed politi- 
clan, after poring over Livy, inſinuate, that man- 
kind are not now as they were in the times of the 
Roman republic, when private conſiderations al- | 
ways gave way to the public good, I would only 
defire ſuch a phlegmatic murmurer to look through 
the kingdom, and obſerve what a number of gent- 
lemen have impaired their eſtates, and deſtroyed 
the tranquillity and happineſs of their families, in 
order to procure a ſeat in the repreſentative- aſſem- 
bly of the nation; undoubtedly with no other 
view, but that they might be watchful over the li- 955 
berties of their country. 
Some mercantile cynic, diſarisfied with an un- 
ruly fon who finds more charms within the regions 
of Covent- garden than the counting-houſe, will 
perhaps pay little regard to what I have hitherto 
advanced, and exclaim, „that the ſpirit of induſtry 
« is quite loſt, and people of this age regard no- 
thing but pleaſure.” —Bur the injuſtice of this 
cenſure would evidently appear to this narrow- 
minded citizen, if, the next time he went to the 
pit at Drury-lane with his wife and daughters on a 
Saturday, he would take the trouble to make en- 


ry 
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quiry concerning the moſt gay and brillant perſo- 
nages in the boxes. He could then be informed, 
that they are gentlemen, by way of eminence, 

diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of knights of in- 
duſtry, who, without any viſible means of ſubſiſ- 

tence, enjoy all the pleaſures of this metropolis in | 

the moſt elegant manner, and run into expences 

which few men of real fortune can ſupport. TY 
Let us now turn our view to the amiable ſex, 
and enter into a compariſon between the females 
of ancient times and the preſent ladies of Great 
Britain. In what an honourable light will our 
country-women appear? In vain ſhall the pedant, 
who derives his knowledge ſolely from books, ha- 

rangue upon the conjugal attachment of Roman 

matrons, while we can mention numberleſs Britiſh 
wives, who at this day, with unexampled unanimi- 
ty, go hand in hand with their huſbands in purſuit 
of the grand buſineſs of life; I mean gaming; 
which Mr. Pope, in his uſual emphatic manner, 
calls „the nation's laſt great trade.” Nor ſhould 
the candor and diſintereſtedneſs of the virgins of 
this iſland want that encomium, which juſtice can- 
not refuſe. Plutarch informs us, that Lycurgus 
ordered the Spartan nymphs ro appear at the public 
exerciſes in garments made with artificial openings 
in different parts, in order that the Lacedzmonian 
youth might be captivated by a ſeemingly acciden- 
ral diſcovery of their charms. Bur our fair ones, 
diſdaining ſo diſingenuous a proceeding, and ſcorn- 
ing to take advantage of the illuſion of imagination, 
| D 3 5 which, 
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which, inflamed by a tranſient glimpſe, is apt to 


form enthufiaſtie ideas of hidden beauty, ſhew | 


things us they really are, and by making a gene- 


Tous diſplay of all their charms leave no room to 
their future huſbands to complain, that they were 


deceived in their expectations. 


Thbeſe examples, which I have brought in ſup- 


port of tue propoſition I undertook to prove, will 


ſufficiently evince to every impartial mind, that 


the pretended pre-eminence of Greece and Rome 


over Britain has no other foundation than prepoſe 
ſeſſion and envy, and all unprejudiced readers muſt 
acquieſce in the truth of the obſervation, made 


with great infight into human nature by that ele- 


gant hiſtorian Vell. Parerculus: “We are naturally 
© more ready to do juſtice to what we hear of than 
«to what we ſee; contemporary merit excites our 
* epvy, but that of ancient times our veneration: 
«ye do not think ourſelves eclipled by the latter, 
« bur conlider the former as a reproachful leſton 

«to us. | 


— 


The ai of PH1LOSOPHERS who place 


Mankind in too high a Scale of Being. 


Mr ND have ever been prone to expa- 
tiate in the praiſe of human nature. The dignity 

of man is a ſubjec that has always been the ſavou- 
rite theme of humanity; Rey have declaimed with 
that 
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that oſtentation, which uſually accompanies ſuch as 


are ſure of having a partial audience they have 
obtained viQories, becauſe there were none to op- 


poſe. Yer from all I have ever read or ſeen, men 
appear more apt to err by having too high than by 


having too deſpicable an opinion of their nature; 
and by attempting to exalt their original place in 
the creation, depreſs their real value in ſociety. 


The moſt ignorant nations have always been 
found to think moſt highly of themſelves. The 
Deity has ever been thought peculiarly concerned 
in their glory and preſervation; to have fought 
their battles, and inſpired their teachers: their 
wizzards are ſaid to be familiar with heaven; and 


every hero has a guard of angels as well as men to 


attend him. When the Portugueſe firſt came 
among the wretched inhabitants of the coaſt of 
Africa, theſe ſavage nations readily allowed the 
ſtrangers more {kill in navigation and war; yer ſtill 


contidered. them, at belt, but as uſeful ſervants 


brought to their coaſt, by their guardian ſerpent, 
to ſupply them with luxuries they could have lived 
without. Though they could grant the Portu- 
gueſe more riches, they could never allow them 
to have ſuch a king as their Tottimondelem, who 


wore a bracelet of ſhells round his NECK, and wioſe 


legs were covered with 1vory. 8 
In this manner, examine a ſavage in the hiſtory 
of his country and predeceſſors; you ever ſind his 
warriors able to conquer armies, and his ſages ac- 
quainted with more than pollible knowledge: hu- 

24 man 
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man nature is to him an unknown country; he 


thinks it capable of great things, becauſe he is 


ignorant of its boundaries; whatever can be con- 
ceived to be done he allows to be poſſible, and 
whatever is poſſible he conjectures muſt have been 
done. He never meaſures the actions and powers 


of others by what himſelf is able to perform, nor 


makes a proper eſtimate of the greatneſs of his fel- 
lows by bringing it to the ſtandard of his own ca- 
pacity. He is ſatisſied to be one of a country 
where mighty things have been; and imagines the 
fancied power of others reflects a luſtre on him- 
ſelf. Thus, by degrees, he loſes the idea of his 
own inſignificance in a confuſed notion of the ex- 
traordinary powers of humanity, and is willing to 
grant extraordinary gifts to every Provender, | be. 
cauſe unacquainted with their claims. 


This is the reaſon, why demi-gods and herocs 


have ever been ere&ed in times or countries of 
Ignorance and barbarity; they addreſſed a people 


who had high opinions of human nature, becauſe 


they ;were} ignorant how far it could extend; they 
addreſſed a people who were willing to allow that 
men ſhould be gods, becauſe they were yet imper- 
fectly acquainted with God, and with man. Theſe 
impoſtors knew, that all men are naturally fond 
of ſeeing ſomething very great made from the little 
materials of humanity; that ignorant nations are 


not more proud of building a tower to reach hea- 
ven, or a pyramid to laſt for ages, than of raiſing 


up a demi-god of their own country and creation. 


The 
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The ſame pride that ereQs a coloſſus or a pyramid 
inſtalls a god or an hero; but though the adoring 
ſavage can raiſe his coloſſus to the clouds, he can 


exalt the hero not one inch above the ſtandard 


of humanity incapable therefore of exalting the 
idol, he debaſes himſelf and falls dena before 
him. 

When man has has acquired an erroneous idea 


of the dignity of his ſpecies, he and the gods be- 
come perfectly intimate; men are but angels, an- 
gels are but men, nay but ſervants that ſtand in 
waiting to execute human commands. The Per— 
ſians, for inſtance, thus addreſs their prophet Haly: 


«] ſalute thee, glorious Creator, of whom the ſun 
«is but the ſhadow. Maſter-piece of the lord of 
«human creatures, great ſtar of juſtice and reli- 


4 gion. The ſea is not rich and liberal, but by the 
gifts of thy munificent hands. The angel trea- 


« ſurer of heaven reaps his harveſt in the fertile 
« wardens of the purity of thy nature. The pri- 


mum mobile would never dart the ball of the 


«ſun through the trunk of heaven, were it not to 
«ſerve the morning out of the extreme love ſhe 


Ghas for thee. The angel Gabriel, meſſenger of 
«truth, every day kiſſes the groundſil of thy gate. 


«Were there a place more exalted than the moſt 


high throne of God, I would affirm it to be thy 


« place, O maſter of the faithful; Gabriel, with 


wall his art and knowledge, is but a mere ſcholar 


«tro thee. Thus, my friend, men think proper to 
treat angels; bur if indeed there be ſuch an order 


of 
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of beings, with what a degree of ſatirical contempt 
muſt they liſten to the ſongs of little mortals thus 
flattering each other! Thus to fee creatures, wiſer 
indeed than the monkey, and more active than the 
oyſter, claiming to themſelves a maſtery of heaven; 


minime, the tenants of atom, thus arrogating a 


_ partnerſhip in the creation of univerſal nature! 
Sure heaven is kind that launches no thunder at 

_ thoſe guilty heads; bur it is kind, and regards 
their follies with pity, nor will deſtroy creatures 
that it loved i into being. 1 


But Fut ſacceſi this practice of making 
demi. gods might have been attended with in Har- 


barous nations, I don't know that any man became 
a god in a country where the inhabitants were re- 


| fined. Such countries generally have too cloſe an 


inſpeQion into human weakneſs to think it in- 


veſted with celeſtial power. They ſometimes in- 
| deed admit the gods of ſtrangers, or of their ance- 
| ſors, which had their exiſtence in times of obſcu- 


rity; their wWeakneſs being forgotten, while nothing 
but their power and their miracles were remem- 
bered. The Chineſe, for inſtance, never had a god 
of their own country; the idols, which the vulgar 


worſhip at this day, were brought from the bar- 
barous nations around them. The Roman empe— 


rors, who pretended to divinity, were generally 


taught by a poignard that they were mortal; and 


Alexander, though he paſſed among barbarous 


countries for a real god, could never per ſuade his 
polite 
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polite countrymen into a ſimilitude of thinking. 
The Lacedemonians {hrewdly complied with his 


commands by the following ſarcaſtic edi&: E 


Aeg Aude ee ev Oe, Dres SS. 


ExTRACT of a i from a Gentleman 
in PAR1s. 


My Lord, 


1 Do not know what the French may think of me, 
or what you will ſay, but I own Paris grows every 
day more and more tireſome to me. I cannot bring 


myſelf ro admire that kind of wit which! has not 


good ſenfe for its foundation; nor to be ſatisfied 
with agreeable qualities, where the eſſential ones 
are wanting, Is this the polite and accompliſhed 


nation we muſt take for our pattern? God pre- 
ſerve us, my lord, from ever being like them.— 


Though the French manners are very inſinuating 


and winning, yet I ſtill think as our fathers did, 
that it is better to retain our faults than to exchange 
them for vices. Thar haughtinefs and fiercenefs 
of which they accuſe us, brings fewer inconvenien- 
cies into life than their deceittulneſs; though it af- 


ſumes ſo fair an outſide, your French politeneſs is 
nothing but a falſe modeſty, a diſguiſed pride; in 
a word, a troubleſome maſk, which is put on only 


with a deſign to impofe upon others. In France, a 
courtier, who 1 15 . more baſe and low than po- 
lite, 
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lite, ſeems intirely ignorant of what he owes him- 
ſelf, when in the prefence of the miniſter or man 
in place; every where elſe he is ſo fond of himſelf, 
that he can hardly be perſuaded that there are other 
men to whom he owes any thing. The care which 
he takes not to make you ſenſible of the ſuperio- 
rity which he thinks he poſſeſſes, and which in rea- 
lity he does not poſſeſs, is preciſely that which he 
calls politeneſs. And would you have me obliged 
to him for the mere effe& of a moſt preſumptuous 
pride? France, you ſay, is the country of wit; all 
| Frenchmen have wit, I believe it muſt be true, 
a ſince they have perſuaded other nations to believe 
ſo. But if ever any thing reſembled the epidemi- 
cal diſeaſe of the citizens of Abdera in ancient 
times, it is this wit of the modern French; men, 
women, all pique themſelves upon it. Their books 
are nothing but wit; their converſation is nothing 
but wit; and the court governs them in this, as in 
every thing elſe. But their wit is not perhaps the 
moſt engaging thing in the world to plain Engliſh 
; good ſenſe; for in France men don't diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by being more reaſonable than others; 
nor is the country itſelf diſtinguiſhed above others, 
by having more ſenſible men in it; but indeed 
by quite deſpiſing and overlooking all the ſenſible 
men it has. The women govern in this particular, 
and take their leſſons about it from the young 
men, who are moſt commonly ignorant to a degree 
that ſhould make any man of birth and diſtinction 
athamed. . 
LT. J don't 


| 
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I don't know what is become of that gallantry, 
which was formerly fo predominant among the 
French; ir ſeems to have vaniſhed with their taſte 


of the Grand Cyruſes, and the Clelias, and other 
| romances. Their gallantry at preſent is of the 


ſame ſtile with their modern novels, a ſtile of li- 


bertiniſm, which does not even take the trouble 


of diſguiſing itſelf. It is now a long time ſince it 
was not faſhionable for any bur citizens and tradeſ- 
men to love their wives; bur, at preſent, the laws 
of fine breeding are much more ſevere, they do 


not even allow a man to love his miſtreſs. A for- 


tunate pretty fellow would be afraid of loſing his 


reputation, if he were once ſuſpected of ſuch a 


weakneſs. There are ſome who carry this ſcruple 
ſo far, that, for fear of what may happen, they 


make their valets write their billet-doux.—It was 


formerly a piece of gallantry, to wear the livery 


of the fair lady that was followed in the way of 5 
courtſhip; and it might then be done without diſ- 5 
honour to her, becauſe her lover really ſtiled him. 


ſelf her ſlave. At preſent, by an indiſcretion, in 


which both ſexes have their ſhare, many pretty fel - 


lows proclaim the lady who honours them with 


ber favours, by the particular kind of power which 


they uſe; and many will pretend ro diſcover the 
new intrigues of their acquaintances by the per- 
fume of their dreſs. Such. a lady, ſay they, is 
known to love Cyprus powder; ſuch a one can en- 
dure only that 4 la Mareſchale; and a third prefers 
that which has the ſcent-of amber. Thus a pretty 
re fellow, 
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fellow, by changing every day his favourite per- 


fume, publiſhes at once the ficklenefs of his taſte, 


and the rapidity of his conqueſts. Thoſe places 


which are now ſo faſhionable with the name of 
petites maiſons, and which one would imagine, by 
that name, to be the hoſpitals of lunacy, are, on 


the contrary, deſtined to the infamy of the women. 


People haunt them oſten our of vanity rather than 


ule. A little conſtraint is certainly neceſlary to 
love, at leaſt; an exceſſive freedom makes it dege- 
nerate into libertiniſin and ſuch is the effect of 
| theſe petites maiſons. A woman cannot viſit them 
without a frank avowal of her pleaſures ; and if 
her pretty fellow has a muſician to entertain her, 
it is not ſo much for his muſic as to have a witneſs 


ready to publiſh his good fortune. The French 


blame us for not being complaiſant enough to the 


women; but I am ſure that their behaviour muſt 


be more difagrecable to the ſex. With us, a wo- 
man does not think ſhe is loved, unleſs ſhe ſees 
herſelf treated with reſpe&. The French ladies are | 
far enough from being ſo ſcrupulous. 

The title of a lucky fellow is all the aabltien of 
a petit maitre at preſent; and very frequently, the 
reputation of being ſo ſatisfies them. One of theſe 


animals puts-ro his horſes to go to a pretended aſ- 


ſignation, and within an hour after flips into his 
own houſe by the back-door, and privately eats his 
ſupper; while his equipage ſcandalizes all the 


neighbourhood, by ſtanding at the corner of a ſtreet 


where a faſhionable beauty lives; another goes to 
5 5 ſup 
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ſav alone at his petit maiſon, and orders ſquibs and 


rockets to be fired, to publiſh the good fortune 
which he docs not enjoy. One of theſe fine gent- 
lemen fairly owned to me, that he made uſe of 


ſuch tricks at firſt to eſtabliſh his reputation; but 


that when it was once eſtabliſhed by theſe means, 


it gained him the conqueſt of feveral women, He 
had formed a ſerious, philoſophical ſyſtem of gal. 
lantry, from the knowledge he had thus acquired 


of his fair country-women., He knew that every 


man here is juſt what he has a mind to be. It a 
man call himſelf a wit, he will certainly be thought 
ſo; with a few airs and a little impudence, he will 
infallibly grow a lucky fellow. This gentleman 
having been fo dexterous as to perſuade the public, 
that he had an affair with ſuch and ſuch a lady, 
who did not know him, very ſoon had real affairs 
with many others, who but for this kind of ſame 
would never have known him. All the art conſiſts 
in gaining two or three of the moſt faſhionable 


ladies; the reſt follow of their own accord: their 


own vanity engages them. According to the rules 
of gallantry, a lady, though her merit and her 
charms be ever ſo great, will rather make advances 
| herſelf rather than fail of gaining a pretty fellow, 


at leaſt ſor eight days, if other ladies have brought 


him into vogue. Tis the ſame among the men; it 


ſigniſies nothing whether a woman be handfome 
or ugly, if M. le Duc ſuch- a- one have had her; 
that is enough to make all young men, who know 
the world, pay their vows to her. — The women in 

| France 
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France are ſo much perſuaded that this fort of 
| gallantry does them honour, that they aſſume the 
appearance of it when they want the reality. So 
much juſtice muſt be done to ſeveral ladies here, 
as to own thar their lovers are retained only for 
the intereſt of their beauty: and for this reaſon, 
they always affect, at public places, to be ſeen 
with thoſe men who would willingly have them— 
ſelves believed by the world to be happy in the 
| lady's favour. This is ſo much the taſte of the 
women here, that they even ſtrive to gain the 
height of this libertine character, provided they 
can but cover it with the appearance of art and 
dexterity: for a lady, who has delivered herſelf 
from the {lavery of decency, is well received every- 
where upon that condition. Theſe gallant fair 
ones pique themſelves upon their philoſophy, and 
unfortunately have made their abandoned licen- 
tiouſneſs as faſhionable as their dreſs. The conſe. 
quence is, that the ſexes in France have changed 
their vices; the men have all the effeminacy of 
women; the women all the inſolence of men. 


GRATITUDE a Mark of IRUE MAGNANIMIT Y; 
ny en: in the Hiſtory of TOPAL O5MAN, | 


1 OSMAN, who had received his 
education in the ſeraglio, being, in the year 1699, 
about the age of twenty. -five, was ſent with the 

85 ſultans 
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ſultan's orders to the baſha of Cairo. He travelled 
by land to Said; and, being afraid of the Arabs 


ho rove about plundering paſſengers and caravans, 
he embarked on board a Turkiſh veſlel bound to 
Damietra, a city on the Nile. In this ſhort paſſage 
they were attacked by a Spaniſh privateer, and a 


bloody action enſued. Topal Oſman gave here 
the firſt prooſs of that intrepidity by which he was 
ſo often ſignalized afterwards, The crew, animat- 
ed by his example, ſoughr with great bravery; but 


ſuperior numbers at laſt prevailed, and Oſman was 
taken priſoner, after being dangerouſly wounded 
in the arm and thigh. 5 
Oſman's gallantry induced the Spaniſli captain to 
pay him particular regard; but his wounds were 


ſtill in a bad way when he was carried to Malta, 


whither the privateer went to reſit. The wound 
in his thigh was the moſt dangerous, and he was 
lame of it ever after; for which he had the ritle 
of Topal, or Cripple. 
At that time Vincent Arnaud, a native of Mar- 
ſeilles, was commander of the port of Malta; who, 
as his buſineſs required, went on board the priva- 

teer ſo ſoon as ſhe came to anchor. Oſman no 
ſooner ſaw Arnaud, than he ſaid to him, “Can you 
«do a generous and gallant ation? Ranſom me, 


«and take my word you ſhall loſe nothing by it.“ 


Such a requeſt from a ſlave in chains was uncom- 
mon; but the manner in which it was delivered 


made an impreſſion upon the Frenchman; who, 
turning to the captain of the privateer, alked what 


Vor. I. E he 
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he demanded ſor the ranſom. He anſwered, © one 
„thouſand ſequins,” near five hundred pounds. 
Arnaud, turning to the Turk, ſaid, „I know no- 
thing of vou, and w ould you have me riſk one 
e thouſand ſequins on your bare word?“ «Each of 


deus act in this,” replied the Turk, with con- 


« ſiſtency. Iam in chains, and therefore take every 
«method to recover my liberty; and you may 
have reaſon to diſtruſt the word of a ſtranger. I 


have nothing at preſent but my word to give you; 
«nor do I pretend to aſſign any reaſon why you 


«ſhould truſt to it. I can only ſay, that if you in- 
«cline to act a generous part, you ſhall have no 
Ereaſon to repent.” The commander, upon this, 


went to make his report to the grand maſter Don 


Perellos. The air with which Oſman delivered 


himſelf, wrought fo upon Arnaud, that he return- 


ed immediately on board the Spaniſh veſſel, and 


agreed with the captain ſor fix hundred ſequins, 


which he paid as the price of Oſman's liberty. 
He put him on board a veſſel of his own, and 
provided him a ſurgeon, with every thing necel- 
tary for his entertainmenr and cure. 

Oſman had mentioned to his benefaQor, that he 


might write to Conſtantinople for the money he 


had advanced; but finding himſelf in the hands of 


a man who had truſted ſo much to his honour, he 
was emboldened to atk another favour; which 
was to leave the payment of the ranſom entirely 


to him. Arnaud diſcerned, that in ſuch a caſe 
things were not to be done by halves. Ile agreed 
| to 
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to the propoſal with a good grace, and ſhewed 


him every other mark of generoſity and friendſhip. 


Accordingly Oſman, ſo ſoon as he was in a condi- 


tion, ſet out again upon his voyage. 


The French colours now protected him from the 


privateers. In a ſhort time he reached Damietta, 
and failed up the Nile to Cairo. No ſooner was 


he arrived there, than he delivered one thouſand 
ſequins to rhe maſter of the veſſel, to he paid to 
his benefactor Arnaud, together with ſome rich 


furs; and he gave to the maſter himſelf five hun- 
dred crowns as a preſent. He executed the orders 
of the ſulrun, his maſter, with the baſha of Cairo; 


and, ſetting out for Conſtantinople, was the firſt 


who brought the news of his ſlavery. 


The favour received from Arnaud, in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, made an impreſſion upon a generous _ 
mind too deep to be eradicated. During the whole 


courſe of his lite he did not ceaſe, by letters and 
other acknowledgments, to teſtify his gratitude. 
In the year 1715 war was declared between the 


Venetians and Turks. The grand vizir, who had 


projected the invaſion of the Morea, aſſembled the 
Otroman army near the iſthmus of Corinth, the 
only paſs by which this peninſula can be attacked 
by land. Topal Oſman was charged with the com- 
mand to force the paſs; which he nor only exe- 
cuted ſucceſsfully, but afrerwards took the city of 
Corinth by aſſault, For this ſervice he was reward- 


ed by being made a baſha of two rails. The next 
year he ſerved as lieutenant-general under the 
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grand vizir at the ſiege of Corfu, which the Turks 


were obliged to abandon. Oſman ſtaid three days 
before the place, to ſecure and conduct the'r retreat 
of the Ottoman troops. | 

In the year 1722, he was appointed ſeraſkier, 


general in chief, and had the command of the ar- 
my in the Morea, When the conſuls of the diffe- 


rent nations came to pay their reſpe&s to him in 


this quality, he diſtinguithed the French by pecu- 


liar marks of friendſhip and protection. Inform 


Vincent Arnaud,” ſays he, „that I am the fonder 
of my new dignity, as it enables me to ſerve him. 
«Let me have his ſon in pledge of our | friendſhip, 
and I will charge myſelf with making his for- 


« tune.” Accordingly, Arnaud's ſon went into the 


Morea, and the ſeraſkier not only made him pre- 
ſents, but granted him privileges and advantages in 
trade, which ſoon put him 1n a way of acquiring 
an eſtate. | 
Topal Oſnan's parts and abilities ſoon raiſed him 
to a greater command. He was made a baſha of 
three tails, and beglerbeg of Romania, one of the 
greateſt governments in the empire, and of the 
| greateſt importance, by its vicinity to Hungary. 
His reſidence during his government was at 

Nyſſa. In the year 1727, Vincent Arnaud and his 
ſon waited upon him there, and were received 
with the greateſt tenderneſs. Laying aſide the 
baſha and governor, he embraced them, cauſed 
them to be ſerved with ſherbet and perfumes, and 
made them fit upon the ſame ſopha with himſelf; 
an 
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an honour but rarely beſtowed by a baſha of the 


firſt order, and hardly ever to a Chriſtian. Aſter 
theſe marks of diſtinQtion, he ſent them away load- 
ed with preſents. 

In the great revolution which happened at Con- 
ſtantinople, anno 1730, the grand vizir Ibrahim pe- 
riſhed. The times were fo tumultuary, that one 
and the fame year had ſeen no fewer than three 


| ſucceſlive vizirs. In September 1731, Topal OG 
man was called from his government to fill this 


place; which being the higheſt in the Ottoman 
empire, and perhaps the higheſt that any ſubject in 


the world enjoys, is always dangerous, and was 
then greatly ſo. He no ſooner arrived at Conſtan- 
tinople to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, than 


he deſired the French ambaſſador to inform his old 
benefaQor of his advancement, and that he ſhould 


haſten to Conſtantinople while things remained in 
the preſent ſituation; adding, that the grand . vizir 
ſeldom kept long in his ſtation. 


In the month of January 1732, Arnaud, with 


his ſon, arrived at Conſtantinople from Malta, 


bringing with him variety of preſents, and twelve 
Turks whom he had ranſomed from ſlavery. The- 
ſe, by command of the vizir, were ranged in or- 
der before him. Vincent Arnaud, now ſeventy- 


two years of age, with his ſon, was brought before 


Topal Oſman, grand vizir of the Ottoman empire. 
He received them in the preſence of the grand of- 


 ficers of ſtate, with the utmoſt marks of affection ; 


then turning to thoſe about him, and pointing ro 
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the ranſomed Turks: © Behold,” fays he, „theſe 
« your brethren, now enjoying the ſweets of liber- 
«ry, after, having groaned in ſlavery: this French- 


man is their deliverer. I was myſelf a ſlave, 
loaded with chains, ſtreaming in blood, and co- 


«yered with wounds: this is the man who redeem- | 
«ed and ſaved me; this is my maſter and beneſac- 
«ror: to him I am indebted for life, liberty, for- 
« tune, and every thing I enjoy. Without know- 
ing me, he paid for me a large ranſom, ſent me 


away upon my bare word, and gave me a ſhip to 


«carry me. ener. is there pl Muſlulmen 8 


« of ſuch generoſity? 


While Oſman was 3 all eyes were fixed 
upon Arnaud, who held the grand vizir's hands 
cloſely locked between his own. The vizir then 


aſked both father and ſon many queſtions concern 


ing their ſituation and fortune, heard their anſwers 


with kindneſs and attention, and then ended with 
an Arabic ſentence, Allah Kerim, the providence 


of God is great. He made before them the diſtri- 
bution of the preſents they had brought, the great- 


eſt part of which he ſent to the ſultan, the ſultana 
mother, and the kiflar aga, chief of the black 
eunuchs. Upon which the two Frenchmen made 
their obeiſance, and retired. 


After this ceremony was over, the ſon of the 


grand vizir took them to his apartments, where he 
treated them with great kindneſs. Some time be- 


fore they left Conſtantinople, they had a conference 
in private with the vizir, who diveſted himſelf of 
1 e all 
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all ſtate and ceremony. He let them underſtand, 

that the nature of his ſituation would not permit 
him to do as he deſired, ſince a miniſter ever ap- 
pears, in the eyes of many, to do nothing without 
a view to his own particular intereſt; adding, that 
a baſha was lord and maſter in his own province, 
bur rhat» the grand vizir at Conſtantinople had a 
maſter greater than himſelf, 


He ſa ton to be amply paid for the ran- 
ſom of the Turks, and likewiſe procured them 
payment of a debr which they had looked on as 

deſperate. Ile alſo made them large preſents in 
money, and gave then an order for taking a load- 
ing of corn at Salonica; which was likely to 
be very profitable, as the exportation of corn 
from that part had been for a long time pro- 
hibited. 1 


Ay his gratitude was without bounds, his libera- 
lity was the ſame. His behaviour to his benefac- 
tor demonſtrated that greatneſs of ſoul which diſ- 
played itſelf in every action of his life. And this 
behaviour muſt appear the more generous, when 
it is conſidered what contempt and averſion the 
prejudices of education create in a Turk againſt. 
Chriſtians, 
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The CHARACT ER of a Modern Stoic PHI. 
LOSOPHER. 


cients eſteemed the height of human wiſdom, the 
ſure road to happineſs, and the leaſt finiſhing and 
apotheoſis of an exalted character. Its excellence 


ſions, but in extirpating them totally from the hu- 


ſible, and ſuffered to move only with the flux and 
_ reflux of the blood, without being agitated with 
any kind of ſenſation whatever. Our excellent 
poet has given us a very pictureſque deſcription of 
| this notablc ſyſtem of ae 


1 "ES apath by let Beier boaſt 
Their virtue fix d; tis fix d as in a froſt, 
Contracted all retiring to the breaſt; _ 
But frength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. 


| How an abſolute repugnance to the live of nature, 


and the want of thoſe feelings which are the beſt 
ingredients in our compoſition, can in any way 


conſtitute an exalted character, I am at a loſs to 


determine. Ita ſecundum naturam, a life con- 


formable to the laws of nature, is Tully” s defini- 
tion 


"Lun ſtoic philoſophy was by many of the an- 


conſiſted, not in the due government of the paſ- 


man heart; by which means the ſeat of feeling, 
and ſource of every exquiſite pleaſure, as well as 
tender pain, was rendered quite callous and inſen- 
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tion of a moral, as well as an happy ſtate. Cer- 


tain it is, all elegance of mind, and reliſh for vir- 


tue, muſt ariſe from thoſe ſenſations, which nature 


has implanted in us, as excitements to action, and 


inlets for due degrees of pleaſure and pain. With- 


out ꝰtheſe, our moſt refined gratifications muſt ſuf- 


fer a conſiderable abatement; the pleaſing anxie- 


ties of virtuous friendſhip, the grateful ſolicitude 
of love, the melancholy luxury of tender compaſ- 
ſion, and the delights which we derive from a 
well-wrought ſcene of diſtreſs in an affecting tra- 
ge dy, muſt all loſe their influence, and the mind 
ſink into a dull ſtate of inſenſibility. For my part, 
I have always had a ſovereign contempt for the 


unfeeling, pedantic wiſdom of thoſe unnatural fol- 
lowers of a brutal philoſophy; nor could I ever 


admire their ridiculous oftentation of a towering 


ſuperiority of ſoul. Thar this is alſo the ſenſe of 


the greater part of mankind, is very viſible from 
that ſoporific awe with which they behold per- 
ſonages of this caſt, when interwoven into the 


| . n x , » . 
drama; while characters of a mixed nature, in 


whom the paſſions are in a beautiful ſtruggle be- 


tween virtue and vice, are always ſure to ſeize the 
affections of an audience, and intereſt every heart 
in the fortunes of the hero thus repreſented. 
Virgil has tranſmitted to us a picture of the com- 
pletion of that happineſs, which was the exalted 
boaſt of the Stoics, where he tells us, that the 
perſon whom he deſcribes in the poſſeſſion of true 
felicity, is never touched with popular eſteem, or 


the 
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the dazling ſplendor of the regal ſtate; that diffe- 
rence between brothers, conſpiracies againſt his 
country, or the decline of the conſtitution never 
diſturb his breaſt; nor is he ever made uneaſy by 
compaſſion for the indigent, or envy towards the 
great, This is a character totally different from 
the amiable ſketch, by his brother poer, of the 
man who conſiders the relations in which he ſtands. 
to ſociety, and feels for all mankind. The nega- 
tive enjoyments above deſeribed can reſult from 
nothing but an abſolute indifference to our fellow- 
creatures; and i is ſo far from being commendable, 
rhat, in my opinion, it is equalled by every de- 
bauchee in town. I was lately in company with 
one of this claſs, who appeared to me to be a very 
great proficient in the ſtoic philoſophy, and to have 
carried into his practice every branch of the fore - 
going ſyſtem; and, as a further inſtance of the ex- 
cellence of the ſtoic ſchool, I ſhall here preſent 
my readers with a character of a modern ſtoic phi- 


loſopher. 


John Wildair is poſſeſſed of a fortune, which 
might enable him to live with ſplendor, or to pro- 
ſecute any enterprize in the ſervice of his country; 
he has alſo the advantages of birth to render him 
reputable in the eye of the world; but, like a true 
philoſopher, he never placed any value upon theſe 
happy circumſtances. With a noble contempt for 
riches, he ſquanders away his ſubſtance in a manner 
which thews him to be above the mean ambition 
of Popular applauſe; =, inſtead of being arro- 
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gantly elated with the thoughts of his high birth, 


he has been known to aſſociate with the loweſt of 


mankind, fo ſuperior is he to thoſe little ſenſations 


of pride which might be apt to play about the 
heart of a man of worldly vanity. Contented in 


his own mind, he never condeſcended to court the 
favour of his countrymen at an ele ion for mem- 
ber of parliament. The populi faſces have never 
had any artraction for Jack Wildair; and ſo little is 


he touched with the ſplendor of majeſty, that he 


does not care for any king in Europe. Liberty 


and property are to him unideal ſounds; and if 
Magna Charta were burned by the common hang- 


man, it would not occaſion the leaſt gloom in our 
| hero's ſoul. He can alſo behold the diſtreſſes of 


the indigent, the corroding anxieties of poverty, 
molt ſtoic-like, without a ſingle figh. Nec doluit 


miſerans inopem ; and ſo far from being envious of 


another's ſuperiority in life, while he is eaſy 
himſelf, he never was yet known to compare his 
own fituation with any man above him, though he 


has now and then condeſcended to caſt a look be- 
neath him, with no ſmall degree of ſatis faction. 


Nor does the firmneſs of Wildair's mind reſt 


here. He can viſit all the brothels in this metro- 


polis without feeling the leaſt degree of uneaſineſs. 


Ile can behold, undiſturbed by any of thoſe tender 


touches which might agitate weaker breaſts, an 
elegant form, and the moſt beautiful ſer of featu - 
res, falling a prey to infamy, diſeaſes, and proſti- 
tution; and as the antient worthies thought it a 

b noble 
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noble atchievement totally to forget the man, in 


order to raiſe their philoſophic fame to an higher 


degree of eminence, ſo our modern Stoic can ſup- 
preſs the natural affections, and in the rake he can 


alſo forget the man. Jack Wildair is a very Ro- 


man in that point; he is an excellent practitioner 


of Horace's golden rule, to admire nothings and, if 


conſined to the bed of ſickneſs, to repair the waſte 


made by ſolly and intemperance, he is ſure to ſpend 


his time in a ſeries of moral reflections. He wiſelß 
obſerves, that all pleaſure is fugitive; that the re- 
verſion of pain falls to every man's lot; and that 


the condition of human life is frail and uncertain. 


V hen his health returns, he indulges in all the 
ſallies of his wild imagination, to ſhew, that, like 


Ariſtippus, he can adapt himſelf to every ſituation. 
In ſhort, Jack Wildair has, upon all occaſions, a 
true philoſophical turn; and indeed, in all occur- 
rences of life, every thing is ſure to ſuggeſt to 


him thoſe refle&ions, which are moſt conducive 
to ſecure his own happineſs, to prevent the ruffled 
Nate ariſing from conflicting paſiions, to preſerve 


the even tenor of his thoughts, to reconcile him 


to himſelf, and enable him to poſſeſs his ſoul in 


eaſe, tranquillity, and cheerfulneſs. | 
This character of a modern town philoſopher : 


contains, in my opinion, all the branches of the 


much-boaſted ſtoic ſ yſtem; and all the leading prin- 


ciples of happineſs which it inculcates, are carried 


by oor modern academic to a much greater height 
OF wildom and felicity, than they ever were by 
| the 
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the moſt rigid follower of the ſtoic academy; inſo- 
much as the modern hero grafts his happineſs on 
the paſſions, which he plays againſt one another, 
and in that ſenſe may be ſaid to live ſecundum na- 
turam; whereas the antient Stoic endeavoured to 
ſubvert the very elements of our being; and, 
among chat ſect, he was the moſt exalted worthy 
| ho Was the moſt diveſted of humanity. 


— — 


A ſhort View of the STATE of LEARNING in 
Evroes, from the Ruin of the Roman Empire 
to the Reformation and Revival of Learning in 
the Bay creenth Century. 


A LTHOUGH the great era of ignorance has 
been fixed juſtly enough to thoſe times when the 
northern nations, like a mighty inundation, over- 

| ſpread the face of Europe; yet it is no leſs cer- 

rain that barbariſm and corruption were entered 
into arts and ſciences ere the ſavages had made any 
impreſſion on the Roman empire. Under them 
indeed that darkneſs which had been long growing 
on the world, and gradually extinguiſhing every 
Tight of knowledge, ſoon became toral, and threa- 
tened to be perpetual. In the eighth century, we 
find that the higheſt ambition of the clergy was to 
vie with one another in chanting the public ſervice, 
which yet they hardly underſtood. This impor- 
tant emulation run ſo high between the Latin and 
French 
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French prieſthood, that Charle.Magne, who was 
then at Rome, found it neceſſary to interpoſe, and 
decide the controverſy in perſon. The monk, who 
relates this affair with a moſt circumſtantial exad- 
. neſs, adds, that the emperor intreated Pope Adrian 
to procure him certain perſons, who might teach 
his ſubje&s the firſt principles of grammar and 
arithmetic; arts that were then utterly unknown in 
his dominions. This warlike monarch, though his 
own education had been ſo far neglected, that he 
had never learned to write, diſcovered, by his na- 
rural good ſenſe, the value of knowledge, and ſer 
himſelf to be its promoter and patron. He even 
allowed a public ſchool to be opened in the impe- f 
rial palace, under the direction of our ſamous coun- 
tryman Alcuin; on whom he chiefly relied for in- 
troducing into France ſome tin&ure of that philo- 
ſophy which was {till remaining in Britain. But 
how ſlow and ineffectual the progreſs of any learn- 
ing muſt have been, we may gueſs from an edict 8 
of the council of Challons, in 813, which earneſt— 
ly exhorts all monaſteries to be careful in having 
their manuals of devotion correctly tranſcribed ; 
left, while they piouſly mean to alk of God one 
thing, ſome inaccurate manuſcript may Rs them 
into praying for the quite contrary. 
A to Britain, if learning had ſtill ſome footing 
a the eighth century, it was ſo totally exterminat- 
ed from thence in the ninth, that, throughout the 
whole kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, no man could 
be found who, was ſcholar enough to inſtruct our 
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King Alfred, then a child, even in the fiſt ele- 
ments of reading: ſo that he was in his twelfth 
year before he could name the letters of the al- 
phabet. When that renowned prince aſcended the 
throne, he made it his ſtudy to draw his people 
out of the ſloth and ſtupidity in which they lay; 
and became, as much by his own example as by 
the encouragement he gave to learned men, the 
| great reſtorer of arts in his dominions. And here 
weare called upon to obſerve, that as France had 
been formerly obliged to England in the perſon of 
Alcuin, who planted the ſciences there under Char- 
le-Magne, our iſland now received the fame ſriend- 
ly aſſiſtance from thence by Grimbald, whom King 
Alfred had invited hither, and made chancellor of 
Oxford. Such events as theſe are too conſiderable, 
in the literary hiſtory of the ninth age, to be paſ- 
ſed over unobſerved. The riſe of a noted gram- 
marian, the voyage of an applauded doctor, are re- 
corded by the chroniclers of that century, with the 
ſame reverence that an antient writer would men- 
tion the appearance of a Lycurgus, or a Timoleon - 
of a lawgiver who new-models a ſtate, or a hero 
who reſcues a whole people from ſlavery. 
But theſe fair appearances were of ſhort dura- 
tion. A night of thicker darkneſs quickly over- 
ſpread the intellectual world: and in the moral, 
followed a revolution ſtill more deplorable. To 
common ſenſe and piety ſucceeded dreams and fa- 
bles, viſionary legends, and ridiculous penances. 
The clergy, now utter ſtrangers to all good learn- 


ing, 
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ing, inſtead of guiding a rude and vicious laity by 


the precepts of the goſpel, which they no longer 
read, amuſed them with forged miracles, or over- 


awed them by the ghoſtly terrors of demons, ſpec- 


tres, and chimeras, This was more eaſy, and more 
profitable too, than the painſul example of a vir- 
tuous life. The profound depravity that was 
ſpread through all conditions of men, eccleſiaſtic 
and ſecular, appears in nothing more plain than in 
the reaſons aſſigned for calling ſeveral councils 
; about this lis” In one, new canons were to be 
made, ſorbidding adultery, inceſt, and the practice 
of pagan ſuperſtitions: as if theſe things had not 
till then been accounted criminal. In another, it 
was founded neceſſary to declare, that a number 
of angels worſhipped univerſally under certain 
names, were alrogether unknown: and that the 15 


church could not warrant the particular invocation 


of more than three. Another, which the empreſs 


Irene had ſummoned for the reformation of diſci- 


line, ordained, that no prelate ſhould thenceforth 
convert his epiſcopal palace into a common inn; 
nor, in conſideration only of any ſum of money 


given him by one man, curſe and excommunicate 


another. A fourth and fifth cenſure the indecency 
of ayowed concubinage; and enjoin that friars and 
nuns ſhould no longer converſe or live promiſ- 
cuoulſly in the ſame convent. 


The ſee of Rome, which ſhould have been a 


pattern to the reſt, was of all Chiiſtian churches 
the moſt licentious: and the pontifical chair often 


filled 
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filled with men who, inſtead of adorning their 


ſacred character, made human nature itſelf deteſt- 
able: a truth by many catholic writers acknow- 


ledged and lamented. Several popes were by their 


ſucceſſors excommunicated, their acts abrogated, 
and the ſacraments adminiſtered by them pro- 
nounced invalid. No leſs than ſix were expelled by 


others who uſurped their ſeat; two were aſſaſſinat- 


ed; and the infamous Theodora, infamous even 


in that age, by her credit in the holy city, obtain- 
ed the triple crown for the moſt avowed of her 
gallants; who aſſumed the name of John the Tenth. 
Another of the ſame name was called to govern 


the Chriſtian world at the age of twenty-one; a 

baſtard ſon of Pope Sergius, who died eighteen 
years before. If ſuch were the men who arrogated 
to themſelves titles and attributes peculiar to the 


Deity, can we wonder at the greateſt enormities 


among laymen? Their ſtupidity kept pace with 


the diſſolution of their manners, which was extre- 
me; they ſtill preſerved, for the very clergy we 


have been ſpeaking of, a reverence they no longer 


had for their God. The moſt abandoned among 
them, miſcreants, familiar with crimes that huma- 
nity ſtartles at, would yet, at the hazard of their 


lives, defend the immunities of a church, a con- 
ſecrated utenſil, or a donation made to a convent, 


In ſuch times as thoſe, it were in vain to look for 
uſeſul learning and philoſophy. Not only the 
light of ſcience, but of reaſon, ſeems to have been 
well-nigh extinguiſhed. 7 0 
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It was not till late after the ſick of Conſtantino- 
ple by the Turks, that the writings of Ariſtotle 
began to be univerſally known and ſtudied. They 

were then, by certain fugitive Greeks who had 
. eſcaped the fury of the Ottoman arms, br ought 
away and diſperſed through the weſtern parts of 

Europe. Some particular treatiſes of his, i it is true, 

had been long made public; but chiefly i in tranſla- 

tions from the Arabic, done by men who, far from 
rendering faithfully the author's ſenſe, hardly un- 
. derſtood his language. Theſe, however, gave birth 
to the ſcholaſtic philoſophy ; ; that motley offspring 


of error and ingenuity: and, to ſpeak freely, t the 


features of both parents were all along equally 
blended in the complexion of the daughter. To 
trace at length the riſe, progreſs, and variations of 
this philoſophy would be an undertaking not only, 


curious bur inſtrudtive; as it would unfold to us 


all the mazes in which the force, the ſubtlery, the 
| extravagance of human wit can loſe themſelves; 
till not only profane learning, but divinity itſelf, 
0 was, at laſt, by the refined frenzy of thoſe who 
taught both, ſubtilized i into mere notion and an. - 
heir philoſophy was neither that of Ariſtotle 
entirely, nor alrogether differing from his. What- 
ever opinions the firſt founders. of i it had been able 
to draw from Bottius his Latin commentator, or 
from the wretched tranſlations above-mentioned, 
theſe they methodized and illuſtrated, each accord - 
ing to his ſeveral talent and the genius of the age 
he lived i in. But this, inſtead of producing one 
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ble and conſiſtent body of ſeience, even from 
wrong principles, ended in a monſter, made up of 


parts every where miſhapen and diffimilar. Add 


ro this, that they lefr natural knowledge wholly 
uncultivared, to hunt after occult qualities, abſtract 


notions, and queſtions of impertinent curiofity z 

by which they rendered the very logic, their la- 

bours chiefly turned upon, intricate, uſeleſs, unin= 
teelligible. 


Alſtedius, in his 4 of the Ae 


has divided their hiſtory into three principal pe- 
riods or ſucceſſions: the firſt beginning with Lan- 


franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who flouriſhed 
abour the middle of the eleventh century, and end- 
ing with Albert the Great two ages later: the ſe- 
cond, that commences from him, determining in 
Durand; as the third and laſt ended in Luther, 
at the Reformation. Morhoff, however, ſtrenu- 


oufly contends, that Rucelinus an Engliſhman, was 
properly the father of the ſchoolmen; and that to 
him the ſe& of the Nominaliſts owed its riſe and 


credit, He adds, that it revived afterwards in the 


perſon of Occam, another of our countrymen, and 
the perpetual antagoniſt of Duns Scotus, who had 
declared for the Realiſts, and was reckoned their 
ableſt champion. The learned reader needs not 
be told, that the ſcholaſtic do&ors were all diſtin- 


guiſhed into theſe two ſeQs; formidable party- 
names, which are now as little known or mention- 
ed as the controverſies that once occaſioned them, 
It is ſuthcient to ſay, that, like all other parties, 

ä they 
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they hated each other heartily; treated each other 
as heretics in logic, and that their diſputes were 
often ſharp and bloody; ending not only in the 


metaphorical deſtruction of common ſenſe and lan- 


guage, but in the real mutilation and death of the 
combatants. For, to the diſgrace of human rea- 
ſon, mankind in all their controverſies, Whether 
about a notion or a thing, a predicament or a pro- 
vince, have made their laſt appeal to brute force ; 
and violence. The titles with which theſe leaders 
were honoured by their followers, on account of 
the ſublime reveries they taught, are at once mag- 
nificent and abſurd; and prove rather the ſuperla- 
tive ignorance of thoſe times, than any tranſcen- 


dent merit in the men to whom they were applied. 
From this cenſure we ought nevertheleſs do except 


one, who was a prodigy of knowledge for the age 
he lived in, and is acknowledged as ſuch by the 
age to which I am writing. I mean the renowned 
Friar Bacon, who ſhone forth ſingly through the 
profound darkneſs of thoſe times; but rather dazzl- 
ed than enlightened the weaker eyes of his co- 
temporaries As if the name of Bacon were auſpi- 
cious to philoſophy, this man, not only without 
aſſiſtance or encouragement, but inſulted and per- 
ſecuted, by the unconquerable force of his genius 
penetrated far into the myſteries of nature; and 
made ſo many new diſcoveries in aſtronomy and 
perſpective, in mechanics and chymiſtry, that the 
moſt ſober writers even now cannot mention them 
without ſome marks of emotion and wonder. It is 
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Dr. Friend's obſervation, that he was almoſt the 
only aſtronomer of his age: and the reformation 
of the calendar, by him attempted, and in a man- 


ner perfedcted, is a noble proof of his {kill in that 
ſcience. The conſtruction of ſpeQacles, of teleſco- 
pes, of all ſorts of glaſſes that magnify or diminiſh 

objects, the compoſition of gunpowder, which Bar- 


tholdus Swartz is thought to have firſt hit upon al- 


moſt a century later, are ſome of the many inven- 
tions with juſtice aſcribed to him, For all which 
he was in his life-time calumniated and oppreſſed ; 
and, after his death, wounded in his good name, 
as a magician who had dealt in arts infernal and 
abominable. He tells us, that there were but four 
perſons then in Europe who had made any pro- 
greſs in the mathematics, and in chymiſtry yet 


fewer: that thoſe who undertook to tranſlate Ari- 


ſtotle were every way unequal to the taſk; and 
that his writings, which, rightly underſtood, Bacon 
conſidered as the fountain of all knowledge, had 
been lately condemnad and burned in a ſynod held 


at Paris. | 
The works of 1 ebe antient haves: in 
truth, more exerciſed the hatred and admiration _ 


of mankind than thoſe of all the other philoſophers | 


together. Launoy enumerares no leſs than thirty- 


| ſeven fathers of the church who have ſtigmatized 
his name, and endeavoured to reprobate his doc- 
trines. Morhoff has reckoned up a ſtill greater 


number of his commentators, who were at the 
ſame time implicitly his diſciples: and yet both 
F 3 theſe 
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theſe authors are far from having a complete liſt 


either of his friends or enemies. In his life-rime 


he was ſuſpected of irrelizion, and, by the pagan 
prieſthood, marked out for deſtruction: the ſuc- 
ceſſors of thoſe very men were his partizans and 


admirers. His works mer with much the ſame 
treatment from the Chriſtian clergy: ſometimes 


: proſcribed for heretical; ſometimes triumphant, 
and acknowledged the great bulwark of orthodoxy. 
Launoy has written a particular treatiſe on the ſub- 
| JeR, and mentioned eight different revolutions in 
the fortune and reputation of Ariſtotle's philoſo- 
phy. To paſs over the intermediate changes, I 


will juft mention two, that make a full and ridi- 


culous contraft. In the above-mentioned council 


held ar Paris about the year 1209, the bifhops 


there cenſured his writings, without diſcrimina- 


tion, as the peſtilent ſources of error and hereſy; 


condemned them to the flames, and commanded 


all perſons, on pain of excommunication, not to 


read, tranſcribe, or keep any copies of them. They 
went farther, and delivered over to the ſecular arm 


no leſs than ten perſons, who were burned alive 


for certain tenets, drawn, as thoſe learned prelates 
had heard, ſrom the pernicious books in queſtion. 


Thoſe very books, in the ſixteenth century, were 


not only read with impunity, but every where 
taught with applauſe; and whoever diſputed their 
orthodoxy, I had almoſt ſaid their infallibility, 


was perſecuted as an infidel and miſcreant. Of 
this the Jophiſter Ramus is a a memorable inſtance. 
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Certain animadverſions of his, on the peripatetic 
philoſophy, occaſioned a general commotion in the 
learned world. The univerſity of Paris took the 
alarm hotly, and cried out againſt this attempt as 
deſtruckive of all good learning, and of fatal ten- 
dency to religion itſelf. The affair was brought 
before the parliament, and appeared of ſo much 
. conſequence to Francis the Firſt, that he would 
needs take it under his own immediate cognizance. 
Ihe edict is ſtill extant, which declares Ramus in- 
ſolent, impudent, and a liar. His books are the- 
reby for ever condemned and aboliſhed: and, what 
is a ſtrain of unexampled ſeverity, the miſerable 
author is ſolemnly interdifted from tranſeribing, 
even from reading his own compoſitions? ? 


7 
=» 
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We might from hence be led to imagine, that 


when the authority of an antient philoſopher was 
held fo facred, philoſophy itſelf * muſt have been 
thoroughly underſtood, and cultiyated with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs. But the attachment of thoſe doQors 
was to a name, not to truth or valuable ſcience: 
and they have been very juſtly compared to the 
Olympic wreſtlers, who abſtained from neceſſary 
labours, that they might be fit for ſuch as were 
not ſo. Under their management, it was a philo- 


ſophy of words and notions, that ſeemed to exclude 
the ſtudy of nature; that, inſtead of enquiring into 


the properties of bodies, into the laws of motion, 


by which all effects are produced, was converſant 
ey in logical definitions, diſtinckions, and abſtrac- 
F 4 tions 
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tions utterly barren and unproduQtive of any advan- 
tage to mankind. The great aim of theſe ſolemn 
triflers was rather to perplex a diſpute than to clear 
up any point of uſeful diſquiſition; to triumph 
over an enemy, than to enlarge the knowledge, 
or better the morals of their followers. So that 
this captious philoſophy was a real obſtacle to all 
advances in ſound learning, human and divine. 
After it had been adopted into the Chriſtian theo- 
logy, far from being of uſe to explain and aſcertain 
myſteries, it ſerved only to darken and render 
doubtful rhe moſt neceſſary truths, by the chica. 
nery of argumentation with which it ſupplied each 
ſe&, in defence of their peculiar and favourite il- 
luſions. To ſo extravagant a height did they carry 
their idolatry of Ariſtotle, that ſome of them dif- 
covered, or imagined they diſcovered, in his writ- 
ings, the doctrine of the Trinity; that others 
publiſhed formal diflertations to prove the certain- 
ty of his ſalvation, though a heathen: and that a 
patriarch of Venice is ſaid to have called up the 
devil expreſsly, in order to learn from him the 
meaning of a hard word in Ariſtotle's phyſics | 
But the crafry demon, who perhaps did not under- 


ſtand it himſelf, anſwered in a voice fo low and 


intricate, thar the good prelate knew not a word 
he faid. This was the famous Hermalaus Barbaro. 
The Greek word, that occaſioned his taking ſo ex- 
traordinary a ſtep, is the Entelechia of the Peripa- 
tetics, from whence the ſchoolmen raiſed their ſub- 
ſtantial forms; and which Leibnitz, towards the 


end 
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end of the laſt century, ens Ana to revive in his 
Theory of Motion. 


Ihe Reformation itſelf, 55 diffuſed 2 new 
light over Europe, that ſet men upon enquiring 


into errors and prepoſſeſſions of every kind, ſerved 
only to confirm the dominion of this philoſophy: 
Proteſtants as well as Papiſts entrenching them- 


ſelves behind the authority of Ariſtotle, and de- 
fending their ſeveral tenets by the weapons with 


which he furniſhed them: This unnatural alliance, 


of theology with the peripatetic doctrines, render- 


ed his opinions not only venerable but ſacred: 
they were reckoned as the landmarks of both fairh 


and reaſon, which to pull or remove would be 


daring and impious. Innovations in philoſophy, 


it was imagined, would gradually ſap the very 
foundations of religion, and in the end lead to 
down. right atheiſm. If that veil of awful obſcuri- 

ty, which then covered the face of nature, ſhould 
be once drawn, the raſh curioſity of mankind would 
lead them to account for all appearances in the 

viſible world, by ſecond cauſes, by the powers of 
matter and mechaniſm: and thus they might come 


inſenſibly to forget or negle& the great original 


Cauſe of all. This kind of reaſoning convinced 
the multitude, over-awed the wiſer few, and effec- 
rually put a ſtop to the progrels of uſeful Kknow- - 


ledge. 


Such, in general, were the nn of man- 
1 when Sir Francis Bacon came into the world; 
whom we will now conſider as the founder of a 
e | 1 
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new ſect, but as the great aſſerter of human liber- 


ty againſt them all; as one who reſcued reaſon and 


truth from the ſhvery in which they had been 
held till then by each ſe& alike, A planſible hy- 


potheſis, a ſhining theory, are more amuſing to 
the imagination, and a ſhorter way to fame, than 
the patient and humble method of experimenting, 
of purſuing nature through all her labyrinths by 
fact and obſervation; no wonder, therefore, that 
a2 philoſophy, built on this principle, could not, at 
firſt, make any ſudden or general revolution in the 


learned world. But its progreſs, like that of time, 


quiet, ſlow, and ſure, has in the end been mighty 
and univerſal. He was not, however, the firſt 
among the moderns who ventured to diſſent from 


Ariſtotle. Ramus, Patricius, Bruno, Severinus, to . 
name no more, had already attacked the authority 
of that tyrant in learning, who had long reigned 

as abſolutely over the opinions, as his reſtleſs pupil 
had of old affected to do over the perſons of men. 
But theſe writers invented little that was valuable 

themſelves, however juſtly they might reprehend 
many things in him And as to the real improve- 
ments made in ſome parts of natural knowledge 

| before our author appeared, by Gilbert, Harvey, 

Copernicus, Father Paul, and ſome few others, 

they are well known, and have been deſervedly ce- 
lebrated. Yet chere was ſtill wanting one great 

and comprehenſive plan, that might embrace the 


almoſt infinite varieties of ſcience, and guide our 


enquiries aright in all. This Sir Francis Bacon at 


firſt 
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firſt conceived in its utmoſt extent; to his own 
laſting honour, and to the general utility of man- 


kind. If we ſtand ſurprized at the happy imagina- 
tion of ſuch a ſy ſtem, our ſurprize redoubles upon 
us when we reflect, that he invented and metho- 
dized this ſyſtem, perfected ſo much, and ſkerched 
out fo much more of it, amidſt the drudgery of 


butineſs and the civil tumults of a court. Nature 


ſeems to have intended him peculiarly for this pro. 


all the qualities requiſite; a fancy voluble and 


prompt to diſcover the ſimilitudes of things; a 
judgment fteady and intent to note their ſubtleſt 
differences: a love of meditation and enquiry; a 


patience in doubting; a ſlowneſs and diffidence in 


_ affirming; a facility of retra&ing a judicious anxie- ö 
ty to plan and diſpoſe. A mind of ſuch a caſt, 


that neither affected novelty, nor idolized antiqui- 


ty, that was an enemy to all impoſture, muſt have 


had a certain congeniality and natural relation to 


truth. Theſe characters, which, with a noble con- 
| fidence, he has applied to himſelf, are obvious and 
eminent in his Inſtauration of the Sciences; a 


work by him deſigned, not as a monument to his 
own fame, but a perpetual legacy for the common 


benefit of others; and which proved to be the 
great trunk from which, in fucceeding times, all 


the various branches of philoſophy a did thoat enn 


and in 


The 
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The Effegs of a So GAL Grass in promoting 
Happitieſs and Good II umour. 


N 


I. is a common obſervation among good compa- 


nions, „That ſuch a one is excellent company, or 


«che wittieſt man living, after the ſecond bottle; ” 


others have their recommendations commenced 
later, and are reckoned as *abſent” perſons till the 
fourth or fifth flaſk brings them into company, 
where they exert themſelves with great ſprightli- 


neſs, and ſoon ourſhine the reſt of the table. As 
one who has been kept with a ſevere hand from 


the uſe of a plentiful fortune, as ſoon as that reſ- 
traint is removed runs into greater lengths of ex- 
travagance than thoſe who have always had a ſuffi- 

cient ſhare of wealth; ſo theſe ſparks, who come 
late to the exerciſe of their wit, lay about them 
with great vigour, and ſquander it away more pro- 
fuſely than thoſe who have been uſed to huſband a 
regular competency. It is the greateſt pleaſure of 


Dick Sly to obſerve the motions of Ned Flaſker's 


parts, which he takes care to quicken, by whiſper- | 
ing his neighbour to fill about briſkly; for“ Ned,” 


ſays he, «is coming into a vein of mirth, and don't 


« let us ſlip the opportunity of ſeeing him diſplay 


« himſelf for the want of a critical bumper.” The 
olaſs moves, Ned catches Fs arit opportunity that 


offers, 


r 
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offers, and diverts the whole company wr the: next 
two hours. 15 
There are other topers, bos wit partly FR 


pends upon the wine and partly upon their time of 


meeting. Some, what quantity ſoever they drink, 


cannot be merry till the clock is turned of twelve; 


and others, who have ſat in a fort of lethargy all 


the night, are rouſed into an air of extreme gaie-— 
ty by a thundering bounce at the tavern door, and 
the exhilarating voice of “ paſt two o'clock.” The 
morning watchman has the ſame effects upon the 
parts of theſe people as the liberal glaſs has upon 
others; their ſenſes, that ſeem to have been fled, 


rally at the call of the ſtaff, and they ſeldom leave 


the field without a complete victory. Wine is 


ſaid to be a great betrayer of ſecrets, and in no 


caſe more apparently than in this, that you may 
keep company with ſome men of reſerved tempers 
for the ſpace of many years, without ever ſuſpect- 
ing that they have „any thing in them;” and, 
5 1 a hearty bottle, diſcover them to be wits. 


Such are the obligations one ſex has ro the po- 


wers of this juice; and the faſhion of our country 
does not permit us to know whether it might not 


have the ſame effect upon female underſtandings. 
However, I cannot help taking notice of an obſer- 


vation I lately heard in company with ſome ladies: 


they were talking very civil things, as they uſually 
do of their abſent acquaintance, when one of them 
ſaid, „Lady Harriot, the other day, was mighty 
« ſatirical afrer the tenth dif of tea, and that Miſs 

Betty, 


| 
| 


„„ BANNER OF THe 


Betty, whom ſhe ever looked upon as a pretty 
« piece of uninformed machinery, or mute puppet, 
« after drinking three diſhes more, ſpoke like an 
«angel, and rallied even lady Harriot with ſuch a 


«\pirit and delicacy, that ſhe was the admiration 
«of the whole company.” 


When I left them I fell into a variety of ella. 
tions upon this ſpeech; trying if I could reſolve 
it into ſome natural cauſe of reaſon. I began to 
conlider, that the animal ſpirits, in the ſofter ſex, 
might be of a finer and more delicate texture than 
thoſe in the male part of our ſpecies, and there- 
fore did not require ſuch ſpirituous liquors to ex- 
alt them as ours do; but received that briſk and 
lively turn, which diſpoſes the brain to mirth and 
wit, from more gentle and temperate vapours. 1 


was confirmed in my notion, by conſidering the 


different operations of wines upon different con- 
ſtitutions among our own ſex; the „middle“ part 
of mankind are not to be excited to their gaieties 
but by the ſtrength of Port; over which a beau 
would languiſh with the head-ach; the polite and 
elegant are obliged to the French vineyards for 


all their humour; and the robuſt ſailor ſcorns to 


5 be moved to his rough gallantries by any liquor 


that has not ſuffered a diſtillation. 


Bur, of the tribe of wine-bibbers, none are more 
indebted to the grape, and none have been more 
grateful to their benefactor, than the poets. Ho- 
race, who was himſelf a great lover of his glaſs, 
inſinuates, by way of excule, that it was impoſſible 


to 
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to be a good poet without it, and lays it down-as 


a maxim, that the works of a water-drinker muſt 


be as poor and ſpiritleſs as the element that in- 


N ſpired them, and no leſs ſubje& to corruption in a 
ſmall ſpace of time; whereas, the productions of 


a brain moderately warmed with nobler j juices, like 


the children of lewdneſs, would. prove ſtrong and 


vigorous, and ſurvive all the Puny offspring of 2 
regular ſobriety. 


11 $6 


i; 


The merry heed.” in he epiſile L 3 biared at; 


ſeems to defend his cuſtom by what a modern 
might call an hereditary right to drinking; which 
1 thinks the poetical fraternity may claim from 
the father and founder of the art, though he ſhews. 
a little modeſty i in the point, and does not ſupport; 
his title by ſaying, as ſome would have done, that 
« Homer drank himſelf blind 13 however, like a 


true advocate for the cauſe, he proceeds; and, if 
it be not plain in the caſe of his Greek anceſtor, 


his Latin one, Ennius, is a full and complete au- 
thority; and Horace, as a deſcendant from him, 
aſſerts his right to the glaſs as inconteſtable. The 


firſt he leaves as a diſputable caſe, not without a 


« The ſage who; warm with wine, begin 70 praiſe 
His en, and bis goarhful days. SD 


That you may. ſee our Engliſh: poets have uſed” 
the fame Privilege with as good. ſuccels, I ſhall, 
preſent 


+ 


hint that it might be proved from his favourite z 
character of Neſtor, who had a particular kindneſs 
: for old wine, and old ſtories; or, as a modern ſays, 
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preſent you with a few ſhort memorandums of the 
famous Ben Johnſon, which have been preſerved 
with the greateſt care. 

«Mem. I laid the plot of my Volpone, and 
«wrote moſt of it, after a preſent of ten dozen of 
palm ſack, from my very good lord T r; that 


«play, I am politive, will laſt to poſterity, and be 
« acted, when J and envy are friends, with applauſe. 
« Mem. The firſt ſpeech in my Caraline, ſpoken 


«by Sylli's ghoſt, and writ aſter I parted from my 
boys at the Devil-tavern; I had drank well that 


night, and had brave notions. There is one 
e ſcene in that play which I think is flat: I reſolve 


to mix no more water with my wine 
« Mem. Upon the 20th. of May, the king, 
«heaven reward him, ſent me one hundred pounds. 


| «] went often to the Devil about that time, and 
wrote my Alchymiſt before I had —__ Arx 


40 pounds of it. 


e Mem. At Chriſtmas my lord B 


«ry of excellent claret wine; a new character of- 


4 fered itſelf to me here, upon which I wrote my 
4 Silent Woman. My lord ſmiled, and made me 


«a noble preſent upon reading the firſt act to him; 


« ordering, at rhe ſame time, a quantity of the 


«wine to be ſent to London with me when I went; 
«and it laſted me till my work was finiſhed. 


„Mein. The Tale of a Tub, the Devil is an 
« At;, and ſome others of low comedy, were writ. 
«ren by poor Ben Johnſon. I remember that I 


2 took me 
« with him into the country: there was great plen- 
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« did not ſucceed in any one compoſition for a 
« whole winter; it was that winter honeſt Ralph 


«the drawer died, and when I and my boys drank 


« bad wine at the Devil.” 
I think that theſe memorandums- of the immor- 


ral Ben are ſufficient to juſtify the opinion of Ho- 
race; and I do aſſure your readers, that they are 
faithfully tranſcribed from the original. 
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An Ess av on NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 


A: I am one of 4 ſauntering the of morals, : 
who ſpend the greateſt part of their time in taverns, 
coffee- houſes, and other places of public reſort, I 


have thereby an opportunity of obſerving an infi- 
nite variety of characters, which, to a perſon of a 
contemplative turn, is a much higher entertain- 
ment than a view of all the curioſities of art or na- 


ture. In one of theſe my late rambles, I accidents 
ally fell into the company of half a dozen gentle- 


men, who were engaged in a warm diſpute about 
ſome political affair; the deciſion of which, as they 


| were equally divided in their ſentiments, they 


thought proper to refer to me, which naturally drew 
me in for a ſhare of the converſation. — 

| Amongſt a multiplicity of other topics, we took 
occalion to talk of the different characters of the 


ſeveral nations of Europe; when one of the gentle- 


men, cocking his hat, and aſſuming ſuch an air of 
Vor .. 8 impor- 
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importance as if he had poſſeſſed all the merit of 


the Engliſh nation in his own perſon, declared that 
the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious wretches; 


the French a ſer of flattering ſycophants; thar the 
Germans were drunken ſots, and beaſtly gluttons; 
and the Spaniards proud, haughry, and ſurly ry- 
"rants; bur that, in bravery, generofiry, clemency, 
and in every other virtue, the Engliſh excelled all 
the other world. This very learned and judicions 
remark was received with a general ſmile of appro- 
bation by all the company—all, I mean, but your 
humble ſervant; who, endeavouring to keep my 
gravity as well as I could, and reclining my head 
upon my arm, continued for ſome time in a poſture 


of affected thoughtfulneſs, as if 1 had been muſing 


on ſomething elſe, and did not ſeem to attend to 
the ſubject of converſation; hoping, by this means, 
to avoid the diſagreeable neceſſity of explaining 
myſelf, and thereby depriving the gentleman | of 
his i imaginary happineſs. ; 


Bur my pſeudo-patriot had no mind to let me 
eſcape ſo eaſily; not ſatisfied that his opinion 


ſhould paſs without contradiction, he was deter- 
mined to have it ratified by the ſuffrage of every 
one in the company; for which purpoſe, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to me with an air of inexpreſſible con- 
fidence, he aſked me if I was not of the fame way 
of thinking. As I am never forward in giving my 


opinion, eſpecially when I have reaſon to believe 
that it will not be agreeable; ſo, when J am obliged 
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to give it, I always hold jt for a maxim to ſpeak 


my real ſentiments. I therefore told him, thar, 


for my own part, I ſhould not have ventured, to 


talk in ſuch a peremptory ſtrain, unleſs I had made 


the tour of Europe, and examined the manners of 
theſe ſeveral nations with great care and accuracy; 
that, perhaps, a more impartial judge would not 


ſcruple to affirm, that the Dutch were more frugal 
and induſtrious, the French more temperate and 
polite, the Germans more hardy and patient of 


labour and fatigue, and the Spaniards more ſtayed 
and ſedate, than the Engliſh; who, though un- 
doubtedly brave and generous, were at the ſame 


time raſh, headſtrong, and impetuous; too apt to 


be elated with proſperity, and to deſpond in adver- 
ſity. I could eaſily perceive, that all the company 


began to regard me with a jealous eye before 1 
had finiſhed my anſwer, which I had no ſooner 


done, than the patriotic gentleman obſerved, with 
a contemptuous ſheer, that he was greatly ſur- 
prized how ſome people could have the conſcience 
to live in a country which they did not love, and 
to enjoy the protection of a government to which 
in their hearts they were inveterate enemies. 
Finding thar, by this modeſt declaration of my ſen- 


timents, I had forfeited the good opinion of my 


companions, and given them occaſion to call my 
political principles in queſtion, and well knowing 


that it was in vain to argue with men who were ſo 
very full of themſelves, I threw down my reckon- 
ing, and retired to my own lodgings, refleQting on 
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the abſurd and ridiculous nature of national pres 
judice and prepoſſefſion. 
Among all the famous ſayings of antiquity, chere 
is none that does greater honour to the author, or 
affords greater pleaſure to the reader, at leaſt if he 
be a perſon of a generous and benevolent heart, 
than that of the philoſopher, who, being aſked 
what countryman he was,” replied, that he was 


«a citizen of the world.” How few are there to 


be found in modern times who can ſay the ſame, 
or whoſe conduct is conſiſtent with ſuch a profeſ- 
ſion? We are now become ſo much Engliſhmen, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, | or Germans, 
that we are no longer citizens of the world: ſo 
much the natives of one particular ſpot, or mem- : 
bers of one petty ſociety, that we no longer con- 
ſider ourſelves as the general inhabitants of the 
globe, or members of that grand ſociety which 
comprehends the whole human kind. 125 
Did theſe prejudices prevail only among the 
. meaneſt and loweſt of the people, perhaps they 
might be excuſed, as they have few, if any, oppor- 
tunities of correcting them by reading, travelling, 
or converiing with foreigners; but the misfortune 
is, that they inſe& the minds, and influence the 


conduct, even of our gentlemen; of thoſe, I mean, 


who have every title to this appellation but an 
| exemption from prejudice, which, however, in my 
opinion, ought to be regarded as the charaQeriſti- 


cal mark of a gentleman ; - for let a man's birth be 


ever lo high, his ſtation ever ſo exalted, or his for- 
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tune ever ſo large, yet, if he is not free from na- 


tional and all other prejudices, I ſhould make bold 
to tell him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, 


and had no juſt claim to the character of a gentle- 


man. And, in fact, you will always find, that 
thoſe are moſt apt to boaſt of national merit, who 


have little or no merit of their own to depend on; 


than which, to be ſure, nothing is more natural: 
the ſlender vine twiſts around the ſturdy oak for 


no other reaſon in the world, but becauſe it has 


not ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport itſelf, 


Should i it be alledged in defence of national” pre- ; 


judice, that it Th the natural and neceſſary growth 
of love ro our country, and that therefore the for- 


mer cannot be deſtroyed without hurting the lat- 


ter; I anſwer, that this 1s a groſs fallacy and delu- 5 
ſion. That it 1s the growth of love to our coun- 
15 try, 1 will allow; but that 1 it is the natural and ne- 
ceſſary growth of it, I abfolurely deny. Superſti- 
tion and enthuſiaſm too are the growth of religion; 


but who ever took it in his head to affirm, that 
they are the neceſſary growth of this noble prin- 


ciple? They are, if you will, the baſtard ſprouts 


of this heavenly plant; but not its natural and ge- 
nuine branches, and may ſafely enough be lopt off, 


without doing any harm to the parent ſtock: nay, 
perhaps, till once they are lopt off, this goodly 
tree can never flouriſh in perfect health and vigour. 


Is it not very poſſible that I may love my own 


country, without hating the natives of other coun- 
tries: That I may exert the moſt heroic bravery, 
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the moſt undaunted reſolution, in defending its 
laws and liberty, without deſpiting all the reſt of 
the world as cowards and poltrons? Moſt certainly 
it is; and if it were not—but what need I ſuppoſe 


what is abſolutely impoſſible : but if it were not, 
1 muſt own I ſhould prefer the title of the ancient 
philoſopher, viz. a citizen of the world, to that of 


an Engliſhman, a Frenchman, an European, or to 


any other appellation whatever. I am, &c. 


The Miſeries of IpLENEss and AFFLUENCE:: 


illuſtrated in the Story of PicyurRomacus. 


1 W as the ſecond fon of a wealthy gentleman, 
who reſerved the bulk of his fortune for my elder 
brother; ſo that the only proviſion I enjoyed was 
a tolerable education, and a lieutenant's commiſſion | 
in the army. During the late war I obtained à 
company by dint of ſervice, and at the peace was 
reduced upon half-pay. Bur this reduction was 
no great misfortune to me, who had learned to 
practiſe ceconomy in an inferior ſtation, and was ſo 


much maſter of my accounts, that I could live in- 


dependent even to my wiſh, and could fave ſome- 


thing our of che appointments of a reformed cap- 


tain, My father having by this time reſigned his 
breath, I had no parental home to which I could 


retire; therefore I ſet up my reſt in a country 


town where I had been formerly quartered with 


the 
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the regiment, and made ſome agreeable acquain- 


tances. There I paſſed my time according to my 
heart's deſire. I fiſhed, fowled, and hunted with 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who enter- 


rained me in their houſes with the moſt cordial 
hoſpitality. I walked, I chatted, I danced, and 
played ar cards with their wives and daughters. 


Delightful excurſions and amuſing parties of plea- | 
- Lure were planned and executed every day. The 
time ſtole away inſenſibly: I knew no care; I felt 


no diforder. I inherited from nature a vigorous 


conſtitution, a happy ſerenity of temper, and was 
diſtinguiſhed among my friends as the beſt-hu- 
 moured fellow in the world. 


In the midſt of theſe enjoyments my heart was! 


on with the amiable qualities of a young lady, | 


who was content to unite her fate with mine, con- 


trary to the inclination and without the conſent of 
her father, who poſſeſſed a very large fortune, and 


reſented her marriage with ſuch perſeverance of 
indignation, that he never would admit her into 


bis preſence, nor even, at his death, forgave her 
for the ſtep ſhe had taken. His diſpleaſure, how- 


ever, affected us the leſs as we found happineſs in | 


our mutual paſſion, and knew no wants; for my 
wife inherited from an aunt a legacy of eighteen 
hundred pounds, the intereſt of which, together 
with my half-pay, was ſufficient ro anſwer all our 
_ occaſions. 


We found great ſatisfaRtion in contriving plans 
for living ſnug upon our income, and enjoyed un- 


G 4 ſpeak- 
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ſpeakable pleaſure in executing the ſcheme to 


Which we had given the preference. Chance pre- 
ſented us with an opportunity to purchaſe a ſmall, 


though neat and convenient houſe, with about 


twenty acres of land, in an agrecable rural fitua- 
tion; and there our time was parcelled out in a 


ſucceſſion of taſks, for improving a large farm that 


we rented, and cultivating a ſweer little garden 
laid out on a gentle ſlope, the foot of which was 
watered by a brawling rivulet of pure, tranſparent 
Water. Although heaven had not thought proper 
to indulge us with children, we were favoured 


with every other ſubſtantial bleſſing; and every 
circumſtance of rural economy proved a ſource of 


health and atis faction. | | 
The labours of the field, the little domeſtic cares 


of the barn-yard, the poultry-yard, and the dairy, 


were productive of ſuch delighrs as none of your 


readers will conceive, except thoſe who are ena- 
moured of a country life. I cannot remember 
_ thoſe peaceful ſcenes of innocence and tranquillity 


5 without regret; they often haunt my imagination, 


like the ghoſts of departed happineſs. Within the 
boſom of this charming retreat we lived in a ſtate 

nh of uninterrupted enjoyment, until our felicity was 

invaded by two unexpected events, at which, Iam 


afraid, we ſhall always have cauſe to repine: my 


nephew, who had ſucceeded to my father's eſtate, ; 


died of rhe fmall-pox, and a few weeks after this 


incident my wife's only brother broke his neck in 


leaping a hve-barred gate: ſo that we found our- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, all at once, in poſſeſſion of a very opulent 
fortune, and violently tranſported from that ele- 
ment for which our teuer had been ſo well 
adapted. 

In the firſt flutter and agitation [of mind, occa- 
ſioned by this unhoped- for acceſſion, we quitted 
our romantic ſolitude, and ruſhed into all the pa. 
geantry of high life. This irreſiſtibly fucked us 
within the vortex of diſſipation, we grew giddy in 
& rapid whirl of unnatural diverſion: we became 
enamoured of tinſel liveries, equipage, and all the 
frippery of faſhion. Inſtead of tranquillity, health, 

a continual flow of ſatisfaction, and a ſucceſſion of 
rational delights, which we formerly derived from 
temperance, exerciſe, the ſtudy of nature, and the 
practice of benevolence, we now taſted no pleaſure 
but what conſiſts in the gratification of idle vanity, 
toſſed for ever on a ſea of abſurd amuſements, by 
ſuch loud ſtorms of riot and tumult, as drowned 
the voice of reaſon and reflection, and overwhelm- 
ed all the beſt faculties of the ſoul. We deſerted 
nature, ſentiment, and true taſte, to lead a weary 
life of affeQarion, folly, and intemperance; our 
ſenſes became ſo depraved, that our eyes were 
captivated with glare and glitter, and our ears with 
noiſe and clamour; while our fancy dwelt with 
pleaſure on every gewgaw of gothic extravagance. 
We entertained gueſts whom we deſpiſed, we vi- 
fired friends whom we did nor love, and invited 
company whom we could not eſteem. We drank 
wines that we could not reliſh, and ate viduals 
ä which. 
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which we could not digeſt. We frequented con- 
certs which we did not underſtand, plays that we 


did not like, and public diverſions which we could 
not enjoy. Our houſe might have been [termed 
the temple. of uproar ; card-tables were the ſhrines, 

and the votaries ſeemed agitated by the demons of 


envy, ſpite, rage, vexation, and deſpair, In a 

word, all was farce and form—all was fantaſma, 

and a hideous dream of incoherent abſurdities. 
Theſe pleaſures, like brandy ro a dram-drinker, 


| have loſt their effect; we have waked from the in- 
toxication to a due ſenſe of our miſerable condi- 
tion; for the vigour both of mind and body is quite 


impaired. With reſpe& to each other, we find 


ourſelves in a ſtate of mutual diſguſt; and all the 

enjoyments of life we either taſte with indifference, 

or reje& with loathing. For my own part, I am 
overwhelmed with what the French call P Ennui, a 


diſtemper for which there is no name in the Eng- 


liſhi language; a diſtemper which may be under- - 


ſtood from the following lines of the poet: 


Thee 1 my Paridel, ſhe ſow thee there, 
 Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair 5 
And beard th y everlaſting yawn conſeſs 
The pains and 4 penalties of idleneſs. 


It is not a common vacancy of thought, or an : 
1 languor of the nerves, that J labour un- 
der, but a confirmed imbecility of mind, and a want 
_ of reliſh, attended with a thouſand uneaſineſſes, 
which render life almoſt inſupportable. I fleep 
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without refreſhment; I am fatigued without la- 
bour: I am ſcarce riſen when LI with the day was 


done; and when night comes, I long for morning : 


I eat without appetite, drink without exhilaration 3 
excrciſe affords no ſpirits, converſation na amuſe- 


ment, reading no entertainment, and diverſion no 


pleaſure. It is not from affectation, but an acquir- 


ed inſenſibility, that I ſee Falſtaff without a ſmile, 
and the Orphan without emotion. I endeavour to 
kill the time by ſhiſting continually the ſcene of 
diflipation ; but I am cloſe purſued by diſguſt: all 
zs diſappointment, inſipid, nauſeous, or ſhocking, — 
| My temper is grown ſo fretful and peeviſh, that 1 


quarrel by turns with my ſervants and myſelf; eren 


The that was once the delight of my eyes, and the 
joy of my heart, is now become the ſubje& of per- 
petual diſquiet. I harbour wifhes which J dare 


not approve; my heart palpitates with paſſions 


Which I am aſhamed to avow. I am tormented by 
a thouſand perty grievances, which riſe like angry 


pimples from the ebullitions of a ſoured diſpoſi- 
tion; and thoſe incidents that would move the 


mirth of other men are to me productive of cho- 


ler and anxiety. Two days ago I ordered my ſer- 
vant to horſe-whip a cobler, who refuſed to leave 


off whiſtling in his ſtall as he far at work, oppoſite 
to my chamber-window; and if I myſelf could 
have reached him, in all probability, I ſhould have 
chaſtiſed him for preſuming to be more happy 


than his berrers: 


The 
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The Three following ESSAYS ate written by 
Daviy' Hume, Efq; but not inſerted in 
the late Falten of his Works. 


On [npUDENCE and Moprsrv. 


: I H 4 AVE 4 been of opinion, chat the com- 
plaints againſt Providence have been ill-grounded, 
and that the good or bad qualities of men are the 
cauſes of their good or bad fortune, mare than 7? 
what is generally imagined. There are, no doubt, 
| Inſtances to the contrary, and pretty numerous 
ones too; but few in compariſon of the inſtances 
we have of a right diſtribution of. proſperity and 
_ adverſity; nor indeed could it be otherwiſe from 
the common courſe of human affairs. To be en- 
dowed with a benevolent diſpoſition, and to love 
_ others, will almoſt: infallibly procure love and 
' eſteem; which is the chief circumſtance of life, 
and facilitates every enterprize and undertaking ; 
| beſides rhe ſatisfaction which immediately reſults 
from ir. The caſe is much the ſame with the 
other virtues. Proſperity is naturally, though not 
neceſſarily, attached to virtue and merit; and. ad- 
verſity in like manner to vice and folly. 7 | 
I muſt however confeſs, that this rule admits of 
an exception with regard to one moral quality; 
and that Modeſty has a natural rendency to conceal 
man's talents, as impudenee diſplays them to the 
utmoſt, 
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utmoſt, and has been the only cauſe why many 
have riſen in the world, under all the diſadvanta- 
ges of low birth and little merit. Such indolence 
and incapacity is there in the generality of man- 
kind, that they are apt to receive a man for what. 
ever he has a mind to put himſelf off for; and ad- 
mits his overbearing airs as a proof of that merit 
which he aſſumes to himſelf. A decent affurance 


ſeems to be the natural at tendant of virtue; and 


few men can diſtinguiſh impudence from it; as, 
on the other hand, diffidence, being the natural re- 
ſult of vice and folly, has drawn diſgrace upon 
modeſty, which in outward appearance ſo NH 
reſembles it. 55 | 1 
Il was lately lamenting 00-6 friend ofa mine, who 
loves a conceit, that popular applauſe ſhould be 
beſtowed with ſo little judgment, and that ſo many 
empty forward coxcombs ſliould riſe up to a figure 
in the world: upon which he ſaid, there was no- 
thing ſurprizing in the caſe. Popular fame,” ſays 
he, „is nothing but breath of air: and air very 
« naturally prefles into a vacuum. fy oor 
A s impudence, though really a vice, - bas the 
ſame effects upon a man's fortune, as if it were a 
virtue; fo we may obſerve, that it is almoſt as dif, 
ficult to be attained, and is, in that reſpeQ, diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the other vices, which are acquired 
with little pains, and continually increaſe upon in- 
dulgence. Many a man, being ſenſible that mo- 
deſty is extremely prejudicial to him in making his 
fortune, 15 reſolved to be impudent, and to put a 
Ns | bold 
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bold face upon the matter; but it is obſervable, 


that ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded in the at- 


tempt, but have been obliged to relapſe into their 
primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a man through 
the world like a true natural genuine impudence. 


Its counterfeit is good for nothing, nor can ever 


ſupport itſelf, In any other attempt, whatever 


faults a man commits and is ſenſible of, he is ſo 
much the nearer his end: but when he endeavours 
at impudence, if he ever failed in the attempt, the _ 
remembrance of it will make him bluſh, and will 
infallibly diſconcert him: after which every bluſh. 
is a cauſe for new bluſhes till he be found out to 
| be an arrant cheat, and a vain pretender to im- 


pudence. 


If any thing can give a modeſt man more aſſur- 
ance, it muſt be ſome advantages of fortune, which 
chance procures to him. Riches naturally gain a 


man a favourable reception in the world, and give 


merit a double luſtre, when a perſon is endowed 


with it; and ſupply its place, in a great meaſure, 
when it is abſent. Tis wonderful to obſerve what 


airs of ſuperiority fools and knaves, with large 


poſſeſſions, give themſelves above men of the great= 


eſt merit in poverty. Nor do the men of merit 
make any ſtrong oppoſitions to theſe uſurpations ; 
or rather ſeem to favour them by the modeſty of 
their behaviour. Their good ſenſe and experience 


make them dithdent of their judgment, and cauſe 
them to examine every thing with the greateſt ac- 
curacy: as, on the other hand, the delicacy of 

their 
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their ſentiments makes them timorous leſt they 
commit faults, and loſe in the practice of the world 
that integrity of virtue, of which they are fo jea- 


lous. To make wiſdom agree with confidence is 
as difficult as to reconcile vice to modeſty. 


Theſe are the reflections that have occurred to 
me upon this ſubject of impudence and modeſty 


and I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to fee 


them wrought into the following allegory: 
Jupiter in the beginning, joined Virtue, Wiſdom, 

and Confidence together; and Vice, Folly, and 

Diffidence; and in that ſociety fer them upon the 


earth. But though he thought he had matched 
them with great judgment, and ſaid, that Confi- 
dence was the natural companion of Virtue, and 
that Vice deſerved to be attended with Diffidence, 


they had not gone far before diſſenſion aroſe among 


them. Wiſdom, who was the guide of the one 


company, was always accuſtomed, before ſhe ven- 


tured upon any road, however beaten, to examine 


it carefully; to enquire whither it led; what dan- 


gers, difficulties, and hindrances might poſſibly or 
probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations ſ.e 


uſually conſumed ſome time; which delay was 


very diſpleaſing to Confidence, who was always 
inclined to hurry on, without much forethought 
or deliberation, in the firſt road he mer. Wiſdom 


and Virtue were inſeparable; but Confidence one 


day, following his impetuous nature, advanced a 


conſiderable way before his guides and companions z | 
and not feeling any want of their company, he ne- 
| | | ver 
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ver enquired after them, nor ever met with them 
more. In like manner, the other ſociety, though 
joined by Jupiter, diſagreed and ſeparated. As 
Folly ſaw very little way before her, ſhe had no- 
thing to determine concerning the goodneſs of 
roads, nor could give the preference to one above 
another; and this want of reſolution was increaſed 
: by Diffidence, who, with her doubts and ſcruples, 
always retarded the journey. This was a great an- 
noyance to Vice, who loved not to hear of diffi- 
culties and delays, and was never ſatisfied without 
his full career in whatever his inclinations led him 
to. Folly, he knew, though ſhe. hearkened to 
: Diffidence, would be eaſily managed when alone; 
and therefore, as a vicious horſe throws his rider, 
he openly beat away this comptroller of all his 
plüweaſures, and proceeded in his journey with Folly, 
from whom he is inſeparable. Confidence and 
Dithdence being, after this manner, both thrown | 

| Jooſe from their reſpe&ive companies, wandered 
for ſome time; till at laſt chance led them at the 
| fame time to one village. Confidence went direct- 
ly up to the great houſe which belonged to Wealth 
the Lord of the village; and without ſtaying for a 
porter, intruded himſelf immediately into the in- 
nermoſt apartments, where he found Vice and 
Folly well received before him. He joined the 
train; recommended himſelf very quickly to his 
landlord, and entered into ſuch familiarity with 
Vice, thar he was enliſted in the ſame company 
along wich Folly. They were frequent gueſts of 
= Wealth, 
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Wealth, and from that moment inſeparable. Dif- 
ſidence, in the mean time, not daring to approach 
the great houſe, accepted of an invitation from 


Poverty, one of the tenants; and entering the cot- 


tage found Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed 
by the landlord, had retired thither. Virtue took 
compaſſion of her, and Wiſdom found, from her 
temper, that ſhe would eaſily improve; ſo they 


admitted her into their ſociety. Accordingly, by 


their means, ſhe altered in a little time ſumewhat 
of her manner, and becoming much more amiable 


and engaging, was now called by the name of Mo- 
deſty. As ill company has a greater effect than 


good, Confidence, though more refractory to coun- 


| ſel and example, degenerated fo far by the ſociety 


of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the name of Im- 
pudence. Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties as 


Jupiter friſt joined them, and know nothing of 


theſe mutual deſertions, are led into ſtrange miſta- 
kes by thoſe means; and wherever they ſee Im- 


pudence, make account of Virtue and Wiſdom, 
and wherever they obſerve Modeſty, call her atten- 
dants Vice and Folly. 


4 * 1 
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An Ess AY on Love and MARRIAGE. 


1 Know not whence it proceeds, that women 
are ſo apt to take amiſs every thing that is ſaid in 
diſparagement of the married ſtate ; and always con- 


No. I. II ſider 
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ſider a ſatire upon matrimony as a ſatire upon 

themſelves. Do they mean by this, that they are 

the parties principally concerned, and that if a 
backwardneſs to enter into that ſtate ſhould prevail 


in the world, they would be the greateſt ſufferers? 
or are they ſenſible, that the misfortunes and miſ- 


carriages of the married ſtate are owing more to 
their ſex than to ours? I hope they do not intend 


to confeſs either of theſe two particulars, or to 
give ſuch an advantage to their adverſaries, the 


men, as even to allow them to ſuſpett it. 


1 have often had thoughts of complying with 
this humour of the fair ſex, and of writing a pa- 

_negyric upon marriage: but, in looking around 
for materials, they ſeemed to be of ſo mixed a na- 
ture, that at the concluſion of my refle&ions, I 
found I was as much diſpoſed to write a ſatire, 
' which might be placed on the oppoſite pages of my 
panegyric: and I am afraid, that as ſatire is, on 
moſt occaſions, thought to have more truth in ic 


than panegyric, I ſhould have done their cauſe 
more harm than good by this expedient. To miſ- 


repreſent facts is what, I know, they will not re- 
quire of me. I muſt be more a friend to truth than 


even to them, where their intereſts are oppoſite. 
I ſhall tell the women what it is our ſex com- 
plains of moſt in the married ſtate; and if they be 


diſpoſed to ſatisfy us in this particular, all the other 
differences will be eaſily accommodated. If I be 
not miſtaken, it is their love of dominion which 
18 the ground of the quarrel; though it is very 
likely, 
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| likely, that they will think it an unreaſonable love 


of it in us, which makes us inſiſt ſo much upon 
that point. However this may be, no paſſion ſeems 
to have more influence on female minds, than this 


for power; and there is a remarkable inſtance in 


hiſtory of its prevailing above another paſſion, 
which is the only one that can be ſuppoſed a pro- 


per counterpoiſe for it. We are told, that all the 
women in Scythia once conſpired againſt the men, 


and kept the ſecret fo well, that they executed 


their deſign before they were ſuſpeQed. They 
ſurprized the men in drink, or aſleep, bound them 
all faſt in chains; and having called a ſolemn coun- 


cil of the whole ſex, it was debated what expedient 


ſhould be uſed to improve the preſent advantage, 
and prevent their falling again into ſlavery. To 
kill all the men did not ſeem to be the reliſh of 
any part of the aſſembly, notwithſtanding the in- 
_ juries formerly received; and they were afterwards 
pleaſed to make a great merit of this lenity of theirs. 
It was therefore agreed to put our the eyes of the 
| whole male ſex, and thereby reſign for ever, after 
all, the vanity they could draw from their beauty, 
in order to ſecure their authority. We muſt no 


longer pretend to dreſs and ſhow, fay they; but 
then we ſhall be free from ſlavery. We ſhall hear 
no more tender ſighs; ; bur in return we ſhall hear 
no more imperious commands. Love muſt for ever 


leave us; but he will carry ſubjection along with him. 


It is regarded by ſome as an unlucky circum- 
ſtance, ſince the women were reſolved to maim 
„ . the 
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the men, and deprive them of ſome of their ſenſes, 


in order to render them humble and dependent, 
that the ſenſe of hearing could nor ſerve their pur- 
poſe, ſince it is probable the females would rather 
| have attacked that than the ſight: and I think it 
is agreed among the learned, that, in a married 
ſtate, it is not near ſo great an inconvenience to 


Joſe the former ſenſe as the latter. However this 
may be, we are told by modern anecdotes, that 
ſome of the Scythian women did ſecretly ſpare their 
huſbands eyes; preſuming, I ſuppoſe, that they 


could govern them as well by means of that ſenſe 


as without it. But ſo incorrigible and intractable 


were theſe men, that their wives were all obliged, 


in a few years, as their youth and beauty decayed, 
to imitate the example of their ſiſters; which it 
was no difficult matter to do, in a ſtate where the 


female ſex had once got the ſuperiority, 


1 know not if the Britiſh ladies derive any thing 


of this humour from the Scythian females ; bur, I 


muſt confeſs, that I have often been ſurprized to 
ſee à woman very well pleaſed to take a fool for 


her mate, that ſhe might govern with the leſs con- 


troul; and could not but think her ſentiments, in 
this reſpeQ, ſtill more barbarous than thoſe of the 


Scythian women above mentioned, as much as the 


eyes of the underſtanding are more valuable than 


thoſe of the body. . 
But to be juſt, and to lay the biene more equal- 
ly, I am afraid it is the fault of our ſex, if the wo- 
men be ſo fond of rule, and that if we did not 
abuſe 
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abuſe our authority, they would never think it 


worth while to diſpute it. Tyrants, we know, 


produce rebels; and all hiſtory informs us, that re- 
bels, when they prevail, are apt to become tyrants 


in their turn. For this reaſon, I could wiſh there 


were no pretenſions to authority on either ſide; 
but that every thing was carried on with perfe& 
equality, as betwixt two equal members of the ſame 


body. And to induce both parties to embrace 


_ thoſe amicable ſentiments, I ſhall deliver to them 
Plato's account of the origin of Love and Marriage, 


Mankind, according to that fanciful philoſopher, 


were not, in their original, divided into male and 
female as at preſent; but each individual perſon 


was a compound of both ſexes, and was in himſelf 
both huſband and wife, melted down into one liv- 


Ing creature. This union, no doubt, was very en- 
tire, and the parts very well adjuſted together, 
ſince there reſulted a perfe& harmony betwixt the 


male and female, although they were obliged to be 


_ inſeparable companions. And ſo great was the har- 
mony and happineſs flowing from it, that the An- 


drogynes, for ſo Plato calls them, or Menwomen, 
became inſolent upon their proſperity, and rebelled 


_ againſt the gods. To puniſh them for this teme- 


rity, Jupiter could contrive no better. expedient, 


than to divorce the male part from the female, and 
male two imperfeC beings of the compound, which 


was before ſo perfect. Hence the origin of men 
and women, as diſtin& creatures. But notwith- 
ſtanding this diviſion, ſo lively is our remembrance 
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of the happineſs we enjoyed I in our primeval ſtate, 
that we are never at reſt in this ſituation; but each 
of theſe halves is continually ſearching through the 
whole ſpecies to find the other half which was bro- 
ken from it; and when they meet, they join again 
with the greateſt fondneſs and ſympathy. But it 
often happens, that they are miſtaken in this par- 
ticular; that they take for their half what no way 
correſponds to them; and that the parts do not 
meet nor join in with each other, as is uſual in 
fractures. In this caſe the union is ſoon diſſolved, 
and each part is ſet looſe again to hunt for its loſt 
half, joining itſelf to every one it meets by way 
of trial, and enjoying no reſt, till its perfect ſym- 
pathy with its partner ſhews chat! it has at laſt een 
ſucceſsful in its endeavours. 5 
Were I diſpoſed to carry on this Efiivn of Plato, 
' which accounts for the mutual love betwixt the 
ſexes in ſo agreeable a manner, I would do it by 
the following allegory: _ 
When Jupiter had ſeparated the male from PA 
female, and had quelled their pride and ambition 
by ſo ſevere an operation, he could not but repent 
him of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take com- 


paſſion on poor mortals, who were now become 


incapable of any repoſe or tranquillity. Such 
_ cravings, ſuch anxieties, ſuch neceſſities aroſe as ; 
made them curſe their creation, and think exiſtence 
itſelf a puniſhment. . In vain had they recourſe to 
every other occupation and amuſement. In vain 
did oy ſeek aſter every pleaſure of ſenſe, and 
every 
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every refinement of reaſon. Nothing could fill 
that void which they felt in their hearts, or ſupply 


the loſs of their partner, who was ſo fatally ſepa- 
rated from them. To remedy this diſorder, and 


to beſtow ſome comfort, at leaſt, on human race 
in their forlorn ſituation, Jupiter ſent down Love 


and Hymen to collect the broken halves of human 


kind, and piece them together in the beſt manner 


poſſible. Theſe two deities found ſuch a prompt 
diſpoſition in mankind to unite again in their pri- 


mitive ſtate, that they proceeded on their work 


with wonderful ſucceſs for ſome time; till at laſt, 
from many unlucky accidents, diſſenſion aroſe be- 
twixt them. The chief counſellor and favourite - 
of Hymen was Care, who was continually filling 
his patron's head with proſpe&ts of futurity ; a ſet- 
tlement, family, children, ſervants; ſoithat little 
_ elſe was regarded in all the matches they made. 0 
On the other hand, Love had choſen Pleaſure for 
his favourite, who was as pernicious a counſellor 


as the other, and would never allow Love to look 


beyond the preſent momentary gratification, or the 
ſatisfying of the prevailing inclination, Theſe two 
favourites became, in a little time, irreconcilable 
enemies, and made it their chief buſineſs to under 
mine each other in all their undertakings. No 
| ſooner had Love fixed upon two halves, which he 
was cementing rogether, and forming to a cloſe 
union, but Care inſinuates himſelf, and bringing 


Hymen along with him, diſſolves the union pro- 


duced by Love, and joins each half to ſome other 


H 4 ns 
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half, which he had provided for it. To be re- 


venged of this, Pleaſure creeps in upon a pair al- 


ready joined by Hymen; and calling Love to his 


aſſiſtance, they underhand contrive to join each 
half, by ſecret links, to halves which Hymen was 
wholly unacquainted with. It was not long before 
this quarrel was felt in its pernicious conſequen- 


ces; and ſuch complaints aroſe before the throne 

of Jupiter, that he was obliged ro ſummon the of- 
fending parties to appear beſore him, in order to 
give an account of their proceedings. After hear- 


ing the pleadings on both ſides, he ordered an im- 


mediate reconcilement betwixt Love and Hymen, 
as the only expedient for giving happineſs to man- 
kind: and that he might be ſure this reconcilement 
ſhould be durable, he laid his ſtric injunction on 
them never to join any halves without conſulting 


their favourites, Care and Pleaſure, and obtaining 


the conſent of both to the conjunction. Where 
this order is ſtricly obſerved, the Androgyne is 


perfectly reſtored, and human race enjoy the ſame 
happineſs as in their primæval ſtate. The ſeam is 


ſcarce perceived that joins the two beings toge- 


ther; but both of them combine 1 to form one per- 
te& and happy creature. 


An 
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An EsSAV on AVARICE 


| is eaſy to obſerve, that comic writers s exagge- 


rate every character, and draw their fop, or coward, 
with ſtronger features than are any where to be 
met with in nature. This moral kind of painting 


for the ſtage has been often compared to the paint- 
ing ſor cupolas and ceilings, where the colours are 


overcharged, and every part is drawn exceſſively 
large, and beyond nature. The figures ſeem mon- 
ſtrous and diſproportioned, when ſeen too nigh; 


but become natural and regular when ſer at a dif- 
| tance, and placed in that point of view in which 
they are intended to be ſurveyed. After the ſame 


manner, when characters are exhibited in theatrical 


repreſentations, the want of reality ſets the per- 
ſonages at a diſtance from us; and rendering them 


more cold and unentertaining, makes it neceſſary 


to compenſate, by the force of colouring, what 
they want in ſubſtance. Thus we find in common 


life, that when a man once allows himſelf to de- 


part from truth in his narrations, he never can keep - 
within the bounds of probability; but adds ſtill 
ſome new circumſtance to render his ſtories more 
- marvellous, and to fatisfy his imagination. Two 
men in buckram ſuits became eleven to Sir John 


Falſtaff before the end of his ſtory, 
There is only one vice, which may be found in 
life with as ſtrong features, and as high a colour- 


ing, 
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ing, as need be employed by any ſatyriſt or comic 


poet; and that is avarice. Every day we meet 
with men of immenſe fortunes, without heirs, and 

on the very brink of the grave, who refuſe them- 
ſelves the moſt common neceſſaries of life, and go 
on heaping poſſeſſions on poſſeſſions, under all the 
real preſſures of the ſevereſt poverty. An old uſe- 
rer, ſays the ſtory, lying in his laſt agonies, was 
preſented by the prieſt with the crucifix to worſhip. 
He opens his eyes a moment before be expires, 
conſiders the crucifix, and cries, © Theſe jewels 
«are not true; I can only lend ten piſtoles upon 
« ſuch a pledge.” This was probably the inven- 
tion of ſome epigrammatiſt; and yet every one, 
from his own experience, may be able to recollect 
almoſt as ſtrong inſtances of perſeverance in avarice. 
It is commonly reported of a famous miſer in this 
_ city, that finding himſelf near death, he ſent for 


ſome of the magiſtrates, and gave them a bill of an 
hundred pounds, payable after his deceaſe; which 


ſum he intended ſhould be diſpoſed of in charit- 
able uſes; but ſcarce were they gone, when he 
orders them to be called back, and offers them 


ready money, if they would abate five pounds of 
the ſum. Another noted miſer in the north, in- 


tending to defraud his heirs, and leave his fortune 
to the building an hoſpital, protrated the draw- 


ing of his will from day to day; and it is thought, 


that if thoſe intereſted in it had not paid for the 


drawing of it, he had died inteſtate. In ſhort, 
none of the moſt furious excelles of love and am- 


bition | 
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bition are in any reſpect to be — to the exe 
tremes of avarice. 


The beſt excuſe that can 1 be made for avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the other affections are 
extinct, and the mind being incapable of remaining 
without ſome paſſion or purſuit, at laſt finds out 

this monſtrous unreaſonable one, which ſuits the 
coldneſs and inactivity of its temper. At the ſame 
time, it ſeems very extraordinary, that ſa froſty 
ſpiritleſs a paſſion ſhould be able to carry us farther 
than all the warmth of youth and pleaſure; bur if 
we look more narrowly into the matter, we ſhall. 
ſind, that this very circumſtance renders the expli- 
cation of the caſe more eaſy. When the temper is 
warm, and full of vigour, it naturally ſhoots out 
more ways than one, and produces inferior paf 
ſions to counter-balance, in ſome degree, its pre- 
dominant inclination. Ir is impoſſible for a perſon 
of that temper, however bent on any purſuit, to 
be deprived of all ſenſe of ſhame or regard to the 

ſentiments of mankind. His friends muſt have 
ſome influence over him; and other conſiderations 
are apt to have their weight. All this ſerves to 
reſtrain him within ſome bounds. But it is no 
wonder, the avaricious man being, from the cold- 
neſs of his temper, without regard to reputation, 
to friendſhip, or to pleaſure, ſhould be carried ſo 
far by his prevailing inclination, and ſhould diſplay 
his paition i in ſuch ſurprizing inſtances. 


Accord- 
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Accordingly we find no vice ſo irreclaimable as 


avarice: and though there ſcarcely has been a mo- 


raliſt or philoſopher, from the beginning of the 


world to this day, who has not levelled a ſtroke 


at it, we hardly find a ſingle inſtance of any per- 
ſon's being cured of it.. For this reaſon, I am more 
apt to approve of thoſe who attack it with wit and 
humour, than of thoſe who treat it in a ſerious _ 
manner. There being ſo little hopes of doing good 
to the people infe ed with this vice, I would have 
the reſt of mankind, at leaſt, diverted by our man- 
ner of expoſing it: as indeed there i is no kind of 
diverſion of which they ſeem ſo willing to partake. 


Among the fables of Monſieur de la Motte, there 


is one levelled againſt Avarice, which ſeems to be 
more natural and ealy than moſt of the fables of 
that ingenious author. K miſer,” ſays be, be- 
oa ing dead, and fairly interred, came to the banks 
doof the Styx, deſiring to be ferried over along . 
« with the other ghoſts. Charon demands his fare, 
40 and 1s ſurprized to ſee the miſer, rather than pay 
it, throw himſelf into the river, and ſwim over 
eto the other ſide, notwithſtanding all the clamour 
4 and oppoſition that could be made to him. All 
hell was in an uproar; and each of the judges 
40 was meditating ſome puniſhment, ſuitable ro 4 
«crime of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the in- 
e fernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock 


6 along with Prometheus? or tremble below the 


«nrecipice in company with the Danaides? or aſ- 


8 liſt Siſy pans 4 in rolling his ſtone? _”o ſays Minos, 
* none 
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none of theſe. We muſt invent ſome ſeverer pu- 

« niſhment. Let him be ſent back to the earth to 

«ſee the uſe his heirs are making of his riches,” 
I hope it will not be interpreted as a deſign of 


ſetting myſelf in oppoſition to this famous author; 


if I proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is 
intended to expoſe the ſame vice of Avarice. 
The hint was taken from theſe lines of Mr. Pope: 


Danm d to the mines, an equal fate betides 
"Ihe lave that digs it, and the flave that hides. 


« Our old mother Earth once laid an indiftment 
tc againſt Avarice before the courts of Heaven, for 


«her wicked and malicious counſel and advice, in 


« tempting, inducing, perſuading, and trairerouſly 
« ſeducing the children of the plaintiff to commit 
«rhe deteſtable crime of parricide upon her, and 
„e mangling her body, ranſa& her very bowels for 


«hidden treaſure.” The indictment was very long 


and verboſe; bur we muſt omit a grear part of the 


repetitions and ſynonimous terms, not to tire our 


reader too much with our tale. © Avarice, being 
«called before Jupiter to anſwer to this charge, 
« had not much to ſay in her own defence. The 


«injury was clearly proved upon her. The fact, 
indeed, was notorious, and the injury had been 


« frequently repeated. When therefore the plain- 
« riff demanded juſtice, Jupiter very readily gave 


«ſentence in her favour; and his decree was to this 


*« purpoſe: That ſince Dame Avarice, the defen- 


66 dant, had thus grievouſſy injured Dame Earth, 


«rhe 
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« the plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take that 


« treaſure, of which ſhe had feloniouſly robbed the 
_ «ſid plaintiff, by ranſacking her boſom, and in 
«the ſame manner, as before, opening her boſom, | 


«reſtore it back to her, without diminution or 


| Uretention. From this ſentence, it ſhall follow, 
4 ſays Jupiter to the by-ſtanders, that in all future 
e ages the retainers of avarice ſhall bury and con- 


« ceal their riches, and thereby reſtore. to the 
6 n what oy: took from her. 5 
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The SexTIMENTS oy a FRENCHMAN 


on the "TROP of the ENGLISH. 


No- O THING i is "Y uncommon among the 1 
| liſh, as that eaſy affability, that inſtant method of 
acquaintance, or that cheerfulneſs of diſpoſition, 


which make in France the charm of every ſociety; 


yet, in this gloomy reſerve, they ſeem to pride 
themſelves, and think tliemſelves leſs happy, if 


obliged to be more ſocial. - One may aſſert, with- 


out wronging them, that they do not ſtudy the 
method of going through life with pleaſure and 
_ tranquillity, like the French. Might not this be a 
proof that they are not ſo much philoſophers as 
they imagine? Philoſophy is no more than the art 
of making ourſelves happy; that is, of ſeeking plea- 
ſure in regularity, and reconciling what we owe 


to ſociety with what 1s due to ourſelves. 


This 
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This cheerfulneſs, which is the charaQeriſtic. of 


our nation, in the eye of an Engliſhman paſſes al- 
moſt for folly, But is their gloommeſs a greater 
mark of their wiſdom? and folly againſt folly, is 
not the moſt cheerful ſort the beſt? if our gaiety 
makes them ſad, they ought not to. think it ſtrange, 


if their ſeriouſneſs makes us laugh. | 5 
As this diſpoſition to levity is not familiar to 
them, and as they look on every thing as a fault 


which they do not find at home, the Engliſh who 


live among us are hurt by it. Several of their 
authors reproach us with it as'a vice, or at leaſt as 
a ridicule. | 

Mr. Addiſon ſtiles us a comic nation. In my 


opinion it is not acting the philcſopher on this 
point, to regard as a fault that quality which con- 
tributes moſt to the pleaſure of ſociety and happi- 


neſs of life. Plato, convinced that whatever makes 
men happier, makes them better, adviſes to negle& 
nothing that may excite and convert to an early 


habit, this ſenſe of joy in children. Seneca places 
it in the firſt rank of good things. Certain it is, 


at leaſt, that gaiety may be a concomitant of all 


ſorts of virtue, but that there are ſome vices with 


which it is incompatible. 
As to him who laughs at every thing, and kien 


who laughs at nothing, neither of them has ſound 
judgment. All the difference I find between them 


is, that the laſt is conſtantly the moſt. unhappy. 

Thoſe who ſpeak againſt cheerfulneſs, prove no- 

thing elſe, but that they were born melancholic, 
and 
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and that in their hearts they rather envy than con- 
demn that levity they affect to deſpiſe. 1 
The Spectator, whoſe conſtant object was the 


good of mankind in general, and of his own na- 
tion in particular, ſhould, according to his own 
principles, place cheerfulneſs among the moſt de- 
ſirable qualities; and, probably, whenever he con- 


tradicts himſelf in this particular, it is only to | 


conform to the tempers of the people whom he 


addreſſes. He aſſerts, that gaiery is one great ob- 
ſtacle to the prudent conduct of women. But are 


thoſe of a melancholic temper, as the Engliſh Wo- 


men generally are, leſs ſubjec to the foibles of 


love? I am acquainted with ſome doors of this 
ſcience, to whoſe. judgment I would more wil- 
lingly reſer than to his. And perhaps, in reality, 


perſons naturally of a gay temper are too eaſily 


taken off by different obje ds, to give rhemſelves | 


up to all the exceſſes of this paſſion. 

Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philoſopher of his na- 
tion, maintains, that laughing proceeds from our 
pride alone. This is only a paradox, if aſſerted of 
luughing in general, and only argues that miſan- 


thropical diſpoſition for which he was remarkable. 
Io bring the cauſes he aſſigns for laughing un- 


der ſuſpicion, it is ſufficient to remark, that proud 


people are commonly choſe who laugh leaſt. Gra- 
vity is the inſeparable companion of pride. To ſay 
that a man is vain, becauſe the humour of a-writer, 
or the buffooneries of a harlequin, excite his laugh- 

rer, would be advancing a great abſurdity. We 


ſhould 
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ſhould diſtinguiſh between laughter inſpired by 
joy, and thar which ariſes from mockery. The 
malicious ſneer is improperly called laughter. It 
muſt be owned, that pride is the parent of ſuch 
laughter as this; but this is in itſelf vicious; whe- 
reas the other fort has nothing in its principles or 
effects that deſerves condemnation. We find this 
amiable in others, and is it unhappineſs ro "0 a 
_ diſpoſition towards it in ourſelves? 

When I ſee an Engliſhman laugh, I fancy I rather 
ſee him hunting after joy than having caught it; 
and this is more particularly remarkable in their 
women whoſe tempers are inclined to melancholy. 
A laugh leaves no more traces on their countenance 
than a flaſh of lightning on the face of the heavens. 
The moſt laughing air is inſtantly tucceeded by the 
moſt gloomy. One would be apt to think that 
their ſouls open with difficulty to joy, or at leaſt 
that joy is not pleaſed with its habitation there. 

In regard to fine raillery, it muſt be allowed, 
that it is not natural to the Engliſh, and therefore 
thoſe who endeavour at it, make but an ill figure. 
Some of their authors have candidly confeſſed, 
that pleaſantry is quite foreign to their character; 
but, according to the reaſon they give, they loſe 
nothing by this confeſſion. Biſhop Sprat gives 
the following one: „The Engliſh,” ſays he, «have 
too much bravery to ſubmit to be derided, and 
too much virtue and honour to mock others, ” 
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Avanrice and GL o nV, an Hiſtory, By the 


King of PRUSs SIA. — zy the Shepherd his 
Majeſty means himſelf. Philoſophe de Sans 
Souci. 1 


1 miſer, my dear TArgens, 1s ; chiefly his 


own enemy; but the ambitious man is the enemy 


of the human race. He ſtrides forward to vice 
with impunity, and even his virtues degenerate in- 
to faults. The miſer and the ambitious are both 
equally ſelf-intereſted; but while one deſtroys 
only a cottage, the other, Perhaps, overturns an 
empire. : 


Avarice and Glory once made a journey together | 


to this world, in order to try how mankind were 
diſpoſed to receive them. Heroes, citizens, prieſts, 


and lords immediately liſted beneath their ſtandards, 


and received their favours with gratitude and rap- 


ture. Travelling, however, into a more remote 


part of the country, they by accident ſet up at the 
cottage of a ſimple ſhepherd, whole whole poſſeſ- 
ſions were his flock, and all his ſolicitude the next 
day's ſubſiſtence. His birth was but humble, yet 
his natural endowments were great. His ſenſe was 
refined, his heart ſenſible of love and piety; and, 
poor as he was, hie ſtill preſerved an honeſt ardour 


for liberty and repoſe. Here, with his favourite 


Sylvana, his flock, his crook, and his cottage, he 


lived 
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lived unknown, and unknowing a world that could 


only inſtru& him in deceit and falſehood. 


Our two travellers no ſooner beheld him, than 


they were ſtruck with his felicity: * How inſup- 
«portable is it,” cried Glory, «rhus to be a ſpecta- | 


«ror of pleaſures which we have no ſhare in pro- 


«qucing? Shall we, who are adored here below, 
«tramely continue ſpeQators of a man who thus 
lights our favours, becauſe as yet unexperienced 


«in their delights? No, rather let us attempt to 


«ſeduce him from his wiſe purſuit of tranquillity, 
«and teach him to reverence our power.“ Thus 
faying, they both, the better to diſguiſe themſelves, 


aſſumed the dreſs of ſhepherds, and accoſted the 


rultic i in terms the moſt inviting: Dear ſhepherd, 


« how do I pity,” cries Glory, © your poor ſimpli- 


a4 city. To ſee ſuch talents buried in unambitious 


k retirement, certainly might create even the com- 


er 


« paſſion of the gods. Leave, pr'ythee leave, a ſo- 
«litude deſtined only for ignorance and ſtupidity; 


it is doubly to die, to die without applauſe. You 
«have virtues, and thoſe ought to appear, not thus 
lie hid with ungrateful obſtinacy. Fortune calls, 
and Glory invites thee. I promiſe you a certain- 


«ry of ſucceſs: you have only to chuſe, whether 


eto become an author, a miniſter of ſtare, or a ge- 


«neral; in either capacity be ſure of finding er re- 
« ſpect, riches, and im mortality.“ 
At ſo unaccuſtomed an invitation, the ſhepherd 


ſeemed incapable of determining. He heſitated 
for ſome time between ambition and content, till 
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at length the former prevailed, and he became, in 
ſome meaſure, a convert. Avarice now came in to 
fix him entirely; and, willing to make him com- 
pletely the ſlave of both, thus continued the con- 


verſation: “Ves, ſimple ſwain, be convinced of 


«your. ignorance 3 learn from me, in what true 


« happineſs conſiſts. You are in indigence, and 
7 ' } 
«you miſcall your poverty temperance, What! 


«ſhall a man, ſormed for the moſt important con- 


«cerns, like you, exhauſt a precious liſe only in 
« obliging his miſtreſs, playing upon a pipe, or 
« ſhearing his ſheep? While the reſt of mankind, 


«bleſſed with affluence, conſecrate all their hours 


«ro rapture, improved with art, ſhall you remain 


in a cottage, perhaps ſhuddering at the winter's 


« breeze? Alas! little doſt thou know of the plea- 


0 ſures attending the great. Whar ſumpruous pala- 
Ces they live in; how every time they leave them 
«ſeems a triumphal proceſſion; how every word 
6 they pronounce is echoed with applauſe: without 
fortune, what is life but miſery? what is virtue 
but ſullen ſatis faction? Money, money, is the 


„ grand mover of the univerſe; without it, life i 18 


| «*inlipid, and talents contemptible. . 


The unhappy ſhepherd was no longer able to 


| reſiſt ſuch pow erful perſuaſions; his miſtreſs, his 
flock, are at once baniſhed from his thoughts, or 


contemptible in his eye. His rural retreat becomes 
taſteleſs, and ambition fills up every chaſm in his 


breaſt: in vain did this faithful partner of all his 


pleaſures and cares ſolicit his ſtay; in vain expoſe 
5 „ the 
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the numberleſs dangers he muſt neceſſarily encoun- 
ter; nothing could perſuade a youthful mind bent 


on glory, and whoſe heart felt every paſſion in ex- 
treme. However, uncertain what courſe to fol- 


low, by chance he fixed upon the Muſes; and he 


began by ſhewing the world ſome amazing inſtan- 
ces of the ſublimiry of his genius. He inſtantly 
found admiſſion among the men of wit, and he gave 
leſſons to thoſe who were candidates for the pu- 


blic favour. He publiſhed criticiſms to ſhew, that 


ſome were not born poets, and apologies in vindi- 
cation of himſelf, But ſoon ſatire attacked him 
with all its virulence; he found in every brother 


wit a rival, and in every rival one ready to depre- 
ciate whatever he had written. Soon, thereſore, 
he thought proper to quit this ſeducing train, that 
offer beds of roſes, but ſupply only a couch of thorns. 
He next took the field in quality of a ſoldier. 
He was foremoſt in revenging the affronts of his 


country, and fixing his monarch on the throne; 


he was foremoſt in braving every danger, and in 
mounting every breach: with a few ſucceſſes more, 


and a few limbs leſs, our ſhepherd would have 


equalled Cæſar himſelf; but foon envy began to 


pluck the hardened laurel from his brow. His 
conqueſts were attributed not to his ſuperior ſkill, 


bur the ignorance of his rivals: his patriotiſm was 
judged ro proceed from avarice, and his fortitude 
from unfeeling aſſurance. 
Again, therefore, the ſhep! 'erd changes; and, in 
bis © own defence, retired to th e cabinet from the 
I . | field. 
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field. Here, become a thorough-bred miniſter of 
ſtare, he copies out conventions, mends treaties, 
raiſes ſublidies, levies, diſpoſes, ſells, buys, and 
loſes his own peace in procuring the peace of Eu- 


rope; he even, with the induſtry of a miniſter, 
adopts his vices, and becomes flow, timid, ſuſpi- 


cious, and auſtere. Drunk with power, and in- 
volved in 5 ſtem, he ſees, conſults, and likes none 

but himſelf. He is no longer the ſimple ſhepherd, 
whoſe thoughts were all honeſt, and who ſpoke no- 
thing but what he thought; he now is taught only 
to ſpeak what he never intends to perform. His 


faults diſguſted ſome, his few remaining virtues 


more; at length, however, his ſyſtem fails, all his 
projects are blown up; what was the cauſe of mis- 
fortune, was attributed to corruption and igno— 
rance; he is arraigned by the people, and ſcarcely 


eſcapes being condemned to ſuffer an ignominious 


death. Now, too late, he ſinds the folly of having 


attended to the voice of Avarice, or the call of 
Ambition; he flies back to his long - forſaken cot- 
tage, again afſumes the ruſtic robe of innocence 
and ſimplicity; and, in the arms of his faithful Syl- 


vana, palled rhe remainder of his life! in innocence, 
5 happinels, and peace. 
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The Disrxgss of a Country pasicx. 


I. AM a phyſician, and as my caſe is very extraor-· 
dinary, I mean to publiſh it for the benefit of the 


public. When a man lives, as l did, unmarried till 
he is ſixty-one, he had better never marry at all. 
There are more ways by which a woman may tor- 


ment her huſband beſides being jealous of him. 


To give you ſome idea of my ſituation, take the 
general outlines of my hiſtory: The earlier part of 
my life I ſpent at college in the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and, I don't know why, acquired the character of 


an odd learned fellow. When I arrived ar the age 
of forty, a vacancy happened in the neighbourhood 


of my birth, I was invited by my uncle to take 
upon me the infirmities of all the folks within the 
circle of twenty miles. Before I ſet out, I ordered 
the college-harber to make me, what the wags cal- 


led a Lion or a Pompey, literally nothing more 


than a good phyſical wig; under the ſhadow of 


which, by the aſſiſtance of a handſome cane, pro- 


perly applied to the immoveable muſcles of my 
face, and a few very ſignificant thrugs and ſolemn 


nods, I ſoon acquired the reputation of an eminent 


phyſician. Fees came in apace; ſo that, in the 
courſe of twenty years, I had ſaved up more mo- 
ney than I really knew what to do with. Whether 


it was my learning, my perſon, or my money, I 
14 can't 
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can't ſay; but a lady of the neighbourhood took a 
vaſt liking to ſomething belonging to me. I was 
not ſo blind bur I faw the conqueſt; for ſhe would 
often come and ſpend a week together with me: 
in ſhort, I married her. I was paſt the years of 
diſcretion, and ſo I married her. O what a con- 
| deicention! A lady of her family, rank, and faſhion 
in life! As for age, indeed, the was but ſix years 
younger than myſelf; and for fortune, if ſhe ever 
had any, ſhe had ſpent it; and yet [ was ſuch a 
fool, as to be convinced, ſhe was conferring the 
greateſt obligation! in the world upon me. 

No ſooner did ſhe take upon her the manage- 
ment of my family, than adieu for ever to all or- 
der, peace, and comfort. She began with diſcharg- 
ing poor Jonas, becauſe he made fo queer a figure 
in a long queiie and white ſtockings, which ſhe in- 
ſiſted upon his wearing, though the poor fellow 
could not but laugh ar himſelf The fame day 
with Jonas, my old wig was diſcarded. It muſt be 
conſeſſed it grew rather the worſe for wear. From 
long acquaintance, it had conrraged ſuch a con- 
nection and jamiliarity, that it no longer kept that 
reſpectful diſtance from each lide of my face, which 
had at firſt fo much diſtinguiſhed it. I had, how= 
ever, ſtill continued i it in ſervice, purely from this 
refle gion, the older it grew the leſs occaſion it had 
for combing. A new wig has been immediately 
put on the ſtocks, with a feather'd top and a forked 
tail; lince the arrival of which I am never ſuffered 
to ſtir out, let the occaſion be ever fo preſſing, be- 

tore 
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fore it is combed and powdered, Our pris of a 
new footman is fo long twilting, and turning, and 
| tickling it up, that a ſcore of patients have expired, 
and the fees have been Joſt, ere I was able to ſet 
out to receive them. My ſnnff-coloured ſuit had 
been reinſtated every other year from a pattern 
that was leit in the hands of an honeſt taylor on 
the neighbouring heath. Ile, poor fellow, was 
| likewiſe forbid the houſe; becauſe, according to 
my directions, he made my cloaths eaſy. A more 
faſhionable operator was charged with preparing a 
new ſuit with gold button-holes. He made them 
to ſit fo exactly, that I dare not bring my hands to 
meet before me for fear of laying open ay ſpinal 
bone. 
My har is not to be Aapp' 4 any more, even tho! 
the ſun ſhines full in my face. 
I am no longer ſuffered to waſh my face, ard 
ing to cuſtom, every morning at the pump in my 
back-yard, though nothing was more refreſhing; 
nor any thing more halidy than the towel, which 
revolved on a rowler at the back of the kitchen 
door. | 
On my return hows the other day from viſiting 
1 patient, I found the maid had ſer my ſtudy to 
rights, as ſhe called it; but the confuſion which 
the regularity has occaſioned is almoſt inconceive- 
able. My roe-pin, my ſhoeing-horn, and tobacco- 
ſtopper, are loſt for ever: my papers are diſpoſed 
in ſuch order, that I know nor where to recur to 
| any thing I want, 
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Two pair of old Mancheſter velvet broeches, 


which I left on the back of a chair, have diſappear- 


ed; and inſtead of the eaſy ſlippers which I had 
made out of an old pair of ſhoes, by cutting the 


ſtraps off, I found a new pair of red leather, adorn- 


ed with white ſtitches round the edges, and made 
o neat, that I can't bear to walk in them. STE, 
My woollen night cap is condemned, in com- 
pany with my brown hoſe, to the vile purpoſe of 
rubbing the grates and fenders; and my wife in- 
ſiſts that I wear one of linen, flounced on all ſides, 
and adorned with a black ribband, which, tying 
together the aperture within an inch and a half of 

the top, careleſſy lows down on the fide. I took 

ſuch a violent cold the firſt night, that it brought 
a defluxion of humours into my right eye, which 
very nearly deprived me of ſight. 


The {tair-caſe and floors are all waxed; it fins 


the expence of mops, indeed; but I have ſuch falls 


that 1 have almoſt diſlocated every joint about 


My neck is ſtretched out in ſuch a manner, that 


Tam apprehenſive of having my throat cut with the 
; paſteboard. | 

When remonſtrate on any of theſe articles, he 
ſtops my mouth by a kiſs, and ſays “ My dear an- 
gel- Wwe muſt have ſome little regard to ap- 


„Pearanees. | 


She is, as I told you, but fix years younger than 


myſelf; yer ſhe dreſſes, dances, and drives about, 


as if ſhe was but five-and-twenty. 


This 
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This however, and much more, I could bear; 1 
deſerve it—l am contented the ſhall conſume ſix- 

and-thirty yards more than my old maid Heſter in 
the ſpinnings of her gown—ſhe may play a ſhilling 
a fiſh at quadrille; ſhe may do, aye, the may do 
what ſhe pleaſes, let me have bur my ſtudy to my- 

ſelf; let my night-cap and my flippers be reſtored, 
and I will ſubmit to wear the new coat and the 
wig w_ Sunday. 


F. 8. I long to rake poor Jones again, he ſed al- 
ways to ride before me, and, drunk or ſober, 
he knew the ſhorteſt way all over the coun- 
try. Whar ſignifies whether one's foorman 
wears a wig or his own hair? Tis true he : 
never blacked either my boots « or his own, _ 


An ESSAY on "a ANIMAL WorLo. By 
an eminent Hand. _ 


War we turn our eyes to that variety of 
beings endued with life, which ſhare with us the 
globe we inhabir, we ſhall find that quadrupedes 
demand the foremoſt place. The ſimilitude be- 
tween the ſtructure of their bodies and our own, 
thoſe inſtin&ts which they ſeem to enjoy in a ſupe- 
rior degree to the other claſſes that live in air or 
water, their conſtant ſervices to man, or the un- 
cealing enmity they bear him, all render them the 
3 
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foremoſt objects of his curioſity, the moſt intereſt- 
ing part of animated nature. | | 
In the firſt ages of the world 1 it 15 proable, that 
all living creatures were nearer an equality than at 
preſent. Man, while yet ſavage himſelf, was but 
ill qualified to civilize the foreſt. While yet naked, 
unarmed, and without ſhelter, every wild beaſt 
was a formidable rival, and the deſtruction of ſuch 
was the firſt employment of heroes. But when he 
began to multiply, and arts to accumulate, he ſoon | 
cleared rhe plains of its brute inhabitants; he ſoon : 
| eſtabliſied an empire over all the orders of anj- 
mated nature; a part was taken under his pro- 
tection and care, while the reſt found a precarious 
refuge in the burning deſert of the howling 
wilderneſs. 0 
The moſt obvious and fi mple diviſion therefore | 
of quadrupedes 1s into the domeſtic and ſavage; 
by domeſtic, I mean ſuch as man has raken into 
friendſhip, or reduced to obedience; by the ſavage, 
thoſe who {till preſerve their natural independence 
and ferocity; who either oppole force by force, 
or find ſaſery in ſwiſtneſs or cunning. g 
Ihe ſavage animal preſerves at once his liberty 
and inſtindt; but man ſeems to have changed the 
very nature of domeſtic animals by cultivation and 
care. A domeſtic animal is a flave, which has few 
other deſires but thoſe which man is willing to 
grant it. Humble, patient, reſigned, and attentive, 
it fills up the duties aſſigned, ready for labour, and 


content v ich ſubſiſtence. 
But 
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But not only its native liberty, but its very figure, 
is changed by the arts and induſtry of man: what 
an immenſe variety in the ordinary race of dogs, 
or horſes! what a difference between the large 
Engliſh maſtiff and the ſmall Spaniſh lapdog! yer 
the whole has been effected by the nature of the 
climate and food, ſeconded by the induſtry of men, 
in continuing the ſpecies without mixture. 

As in external figure they bear evident marks of 
human cultivation, ſo there is alſo ſome difference 
in the internal ſtructure of their bodies. The ſto- 
mach of the domeſtic animal is not uſually ſo large; 
for ſuch receiving food at certain and expected in- 
tervals, and that, but by little at a time, this in- 
teſtine ſeems to contract to its contents, and fits 
the animal for the life it is obliged to lead. 

Thus we, in ſome meaſure, ſee nature under a 
_ continual reſtraint in thoſe creatures we have 
| taught to live about us; but it is otherwiſe when 
woe come to examine the ſavage tenants of the 
foreſt or the wilderneſs; there every ſpecies pre- 
ſerves its characteriſtic form, and is ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the inſtin&s and appetites of nature. 
The more remote from the tyranny of mankind, 
the greater ſeems their ſagaciry : the beavers, in 
thoſe diſtant ſolitudes where men have rarely paſ- 
fed, exert all the arts of architects and citizens; 
they build nearer habitations than even the rational 
inhabitants of thoſe countries can ſhew, and obey a 
more regular diſcipline than ever man could boaſt; 
bur as ſoon as man intrudes upon their ſociety, their 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of induſtry and wiſdom ceaſes; they no lon- 
ger exert their ſocial arts, hut became patient and 
dull, as if to fir them for a ſtate of ſervitude. 


But not only their induſtry, but their courage 
alſo is repreſſed by the vicinity of man: the lion of 
the deſerts of Nubia, that has been only taught to 
meaſure his ſrrength with weaker animals, and ac- 


cuſtomed to conquer, is poſſeſſed of amazing cou- 
rage; inſtead of avoiding man, as other animals are 
found to do, he attacks whole caravans croſſing the 
deſert, and, when overpowered, retires {till facing 
the enemy. Bur the lion of Morocco, which 1s a 


more populous country, ſeems to acknowledge a 


ſuperiority, and is even ſcared away by the cries 
of women and children. ; 


Wherever man approaches, the ſavage beaſts re- 
tire; and it is thoughr, not withour ſome ſhare of 


_ reaſon, that many ſpecies of animals had once birth 


which are now totally extinct. The elk, for in- 


| Nance, which we are certain was once a native of 
Europe, is now no longer, except in Canada: thoſe 
monſtrous bones of the mahmour, as the Siberians 
call an animal, which muſt have been at leaſt four 


times as big as the elephant, which are dug up in 
that country, and which by no means belong to the. 


whale, as has been falſely imagined, may ſerve to 
_ convince us, that there were once animals exiſting 


which have been totally extirpated. The hiſtories | 


of Ariſtotle and Pliny ſerve ro confirm us in this opi- 


nion; for in them we find deſcriptions which have 


not their archerypes i in the preſent ſtate of nature. 


It 
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It is in the foreſt therefore, and remote from 
man, that we muſt expect to find thoſe varieties, 
inſtincts, and amazing inſtances of courage and 
cunning, which quadrupedes exert in a very high 
degree. Their various methods of procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence may well attract our admiration; and their 
peculiar conformation for the life in which they 
find greateſt pleaſure is not leſs ſurprizing. The 
rapacious animal is in every reſpect formed for war; 
yet the various kinds make their incurſions in very 
different ways. The lion and tyger purſue their 
prey by the view alone, and for this purpoſe they 
have a moſt piercing ſight; others hunt by ſcent, 
_ while ſome lie in wait and ſeize whatever comes 
near chem, or they are able to overpower. 5 


The teeth of carnjvorom 3 differ in every 
reſpe& from thoſe which feed upon vegetables. 
In the latter they ſeem entirely deſigned for ga- 
thering and comminuting their {imple food; but 
in the rapacious kinds, for holding and tearing 
their prey. In the one, the teeth ſerve as grind- 


ſtones; in the other, as weapons of offence. In 


both, however, the ſurfaces of the grinding teeth 
are unequal, with cavities and riſings, which fit 
each other when the jaws are brought into contact. 
Theſe inequalities ſerve the better to grind and 
comminute their food; but they grow ſmoother 
with age, which is the reaſon why old animals rake 
a longer time to chew their food than thoſe in the 
vigour of life. 


The 
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The legs and feet of quadrupedes are admirably 
ſuited to the motion and exerciſes of each animal. 
In ſome they are made ſor ſtrength only, and to 
ſupport a vaſt unwieldy body, as in the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the ſea-horſe, whoſe feet in 
ſome meaſure reſemble pillars. Deer, hares, and 
other creatures that are remarkable for ſwiftneſs, 
| have theirs ſlender, yet nervous. The feet of ſome 
ſerve for ſwimming, as the otter and beaver; the 
toes of theſe animals are joined rogether with mem- 
| branes like thoſe of geeſe and ducks; which is a 
ſufficient dem nonſtration that they are deſigned to 
live in Water as well as on land: though the toes 
of the ſore feet of the beaver are not thus united, 
becauſe they ule them as hands. The ſeet of ſome 
are made {or walking and digging, of which the 
mole is a remarkable inſtance; and others for 
| walking g and flying, as the bat. The legs of ſome 
are weak, and of others {tiff and ſtrong, that they 
may traverſe the ice with leſs danger. The com- 
mon go0ar, whoſe natural habitation is on the rocks 
and mountains, has legs of this kind, and the hoof 
is hollow underneath, with ſharp edges, fo that 

When become domeſtic, it will walk as ſecurely on 
7 the rop of a houſe as on level ground. Many are 
ſhod with rough and hard hoofs, of which ſome 
are whole, and others are cloven; ſome again have 
only a callous ſkin, and theſe are compoſed of toes 
which fupply the place of hands, as in all of the | 
monkey kind. Many have only ſhort nails, for 
their more ready and laſe running or walking; 
while 


fleſh, and ſuch nouriſhing ſubſtances, have it ſmall 


the contrary, ruminating animals, or ſuch as chew 


tories to prepare and turn their ſimple food into 


plants afford greater nouriſhment than in our tem- 
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while others have ſharp and ſtrong talons, as the 
lion, and moſt ravenous beaſts, to deſtroy their prey. 

The heads of quadrupedes alſo differ greatly 
from each other; for in ſome they are ſquare and 
large, ſuitable to their ſlow motion, food, and 


abode: in others flender and ſharp, the better to 
fit them for turning up the earth, of which a hog 


is an inftance. Some quadrupedes have long necks, 


and not very ſtrong, ſerving chiefly to carry their 


mouths to the ground in order to feed; in others 


they are ſhorter, brawny, and ſtrong, as in moles 
and hogs, thereby the better to turn up its ſurface; 


while, in general, the quadrupedes that feed upon 
graſs are enabled to hold down their heads, by a 


ſtrong tendinous ligament, that runs from the head 


to the middle of their back; by the help of which 


the head, though heavy, may be held down a long 
while, without any labour, pain, or uneaſineſs to 


the muſcles of the neck. | 
The ſtomach is generally proportioned to the 
—_ of the animal's food: thoſe who live upon 


and glandular, affording ſuch juices as are beſt 
adapted to digeſt and macerate its contents. On 


the cud, who feed entirely upon vegetables, have 
four ſtomachs, all which ſerve as ſo many labora- 


proper nutriment. In Africa, however, where the 


perate climate, ſeveral animals, which with us have 
VOI. I. K four, 
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four, are there found to have but two. Burt in all, 
the difference in the manner of living ſeems to ariſe | 
from the internal conformation; and each animal 
lives upon food more or leſsnouriſhing in propor- 
tion to the ſize of its inteſtines which are to digeſt 
— general, whatever be the food, nature ſeems 
finely to have fitted the creature ſor procuring it, 
tho' never without a proper exertion of its ſtrength 
br induſtry. Large animals of the foreſt, ſuch as the 
elephant and lion, want ſwiftneſs, and a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſcent for catching their prey, but have 
ſtrengrh to overcome it; others, who want ſtrength, 
ſuch as the wolf and the fox, make it up by their 
cunning; and thoſe ro whom nature has denied 
both ſtrength and ſpeed, as the hound and the 
| Jackall, follow by the ſmell, and at laſt overtake 
their prey by perſeverance. Thus each ſpecies _ 
ſeems only poſſeſſed of one talent in perfection, ſo 
that the power of deſtruQion in one claſs may not 
be greater than the power to eſcape in another. 
Few wild animals ſeek their prey in the daytime, 
but about night the whole foreſt echoes with a va- 
| riety of different howlings: that of the lion reſem- 
bles diſtant thunder; the tyger and leopard's notes 
are ſomething more ſhrill, but yet more hideous; 
while the jackall, purſuing by his ſcent, barks 
ſomewhar like a dog, and hunts in a pack in the 
ſame manner. Nor is it uncommon for the ſtrongeſt 
animals to follow where they hear this cry begun; 
and when the jackall has hunted down the prey, 
8 to 
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to come in and monopolize the ſpoil. It is this 
which has given riſe to the report of that little ani- 
mal's being the lion's provider; but in fact, the 
jackall hunts for himſelf alone, and the lion is an 
unwelcome intruder upon the fruits of his induſtry. 
This is a common method with larger animals, 
yet their moſt uſual way is to hide and crouch near 
ſome path frequented by their prey, or ſome water 
where cattle come to drink, and, with a bound, ” 
| ſeize them inſtantly. The lion is ſaid to leap 
twenty feer at a ſpring; and, if wecan credit father 
Tachard, the tyger goes ſtill farther. However, 
notwithſtanding this ſurprizing force, it would 
often happen that they might periſh for want of 
food, had not nature endowed them with an amaz- 
ing power of ſuſtaining hunger for a long time; 
for as their ſubſiſtence is precarious, their appetites 
are complying. When once they have ſeized their 
prey, they devour it in the moſt voracious manner, 
often bones and all, and thenretire to their retreats 
continuing inactive till the calls of hunger again 
excite their courage and induſtry. Bur as all their 
methods of purſuit are counteraQted by their prey, 
with all the arts of evaſion, in this manner they 
often continue to range without ſucceſs, ſupport- 
ing a life of famine and fatigue for eight or ten 
days ſucceſſively. Beaſts of prey ſeldom devour 
each other; nor can any thing, but the greateſt 
degree of hunger, induce them to it. But, in ſuch 
extremities, and when hunger makes them leſs 
delicate, the weakeſt affords its antagoniſt a diſa- 
eg K 2 greeable 
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greeable repaſt. What they chiefly ſeek after is 
the deer, or the ox, thoſe harmleſs creatures, which 
ſcem made to embelliſh nature; of which, when 
caught, they firſt ſuck the blood, and then devour 
the carcaſs. Between ſuch there is cauſe of en- 
mity; yet there are antipathies among the rapa- 


cious kinds, which render them enemies to each 


other, even though no ways inſtigated to it by hun- 
ger. The elephant and the tyger, the dog and the 
wolf, are mortal foes, and never meet withour cer- 
tain death to the weaker fide. 

When at Siam, ſays father Tachard, I had an. 
opportunity of ſeeing a combat between three ele- 
phants and a tyger. The place of engagement was 
in a fort of railed amphitheatre, and the elephants 
were defended by a kind of armour which covered 
their heads, and a part of their trunk; bur as if 
this were not ſufficient, the tyger was alſoreſtrain- 
ed by cords from making the firſt onſet. When 
one of the elephants approached, he began the 
combat by giving his enemy three terrible blows 
with his trunk on the back, which ſtunned the 
other ſo much, that he continued for ſome time 
35 ff inſenſible; but the inſtant he was let looſe, 
he flew gat the elephant with a hideous howl, and 
attempted to ſeize him by the trunk; this the ele- 
phant artfully evaded then by wrinklin in his trunk, 
and receiving his antagoniſt upon his armour, he 
in the moſt dexterous manner flung him up into 
the air. This ſerved entirely to intimidate the 
tyger, who durſt no longer face him, but made 

many 
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many efforts to eſcape; now and then trying to fly 
up at the ſpeQarors, but the three elephants now 
beginning to preſs him, ſtruck him ſuch terrible 
blows, that they would ſoon have diſpatched him, 
had nor the ſignal been given for finiſhing the 
combat. . 

But to have a more diſtin tex of the liſe of a 
beaſt of prey, let us turn to one among the number; 
the wolf, for inſtance, and view him in his native 
| deſerts; with the moſt inſatiable appetite for ani- 
mal food, nature ſeems to have granted him the 
moſt various means of ſatisfying it. Poſſeſſed of 
ſtrength, agility, and cunning, he ſeems fitted for 
finding, overcoming, and devouring his prey; yet, 
for all this, the wolf often dies of hunger, for he 5 
is the declared enemy of man. Being thus pro- 
ſcribed, he is obliged to frequent the moſt ſolitary 
part of the foreſt, where his prey too often eſcapes 
him, either by ſwiftneſs or cunning, ſo that he is 
moſt frequently indebted ro hazard alone for ſub- 
ſiſtence. He remains lurking whole days in thoſe 
places where the leſſer animals moſt ſrequently paſs, 
till at laſt becoming deſperate through want, and 
_ courageous through neceſſity, he ventures forth to 
attack ſuch animals as have taken refuge under the 
protection of man; he therefore falls in among 
the fold, deſtroys all he meets, kills merely from 
a pleaſure in ſlaughter; and, if this ſucceeds, he re- 
turns again, till being wounded, or frighted by 
dogs or men, he ventures out only by night, ranges 
the fields, and deſtroys whatever he has ſtrength 
E 3 to 
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to conquer. He has been often ſeen, when thoſe 
ſallies have proved unſucceſsful, to return back to 


the woods and purſue the wild animals; not ſo 


much with the hope of overtaking them himſelf, as 
in expeQation of their falling a prey to ſome other 


of his own ſpecies, with whom he may come in 
to divide the ſpoil. In ſhort, when driven to the 
laſt extremiry, he attacks even man himſelf, and 


grown quite wee encounters incvitable deſtruc- 
8 tion. | | 


Such are the beaſts of ths foreſt, which are forms 


ed for a life of hoſtility ; and, as we ſee, pofleſ- 

| ſed of various methods to ſeize, conquer, and de- 
ſtroy. Nor are ſuch as are their deſtined prey leſs 
ſagacious in their efforts to eſcape deſtruction. Some 
find protection in holes, in which nature has direc- 


ed them to bury themſelves; others ſeek fafery 


by their ſwiftneſs; and ſuch as are poſſeſſed of 
neither of theſe advantages generally herd together, 


and endeavour to repel invaſion with united force. 


The very ſheep, which ſeems the moſt defenceleſs 
animal of all, will yet make reſiſtance, the ſema- 


les falling into the center, and the males with their 


horns forming a ring round them. Some animals 


that ſeed upon fruits, which are to be only found 
at one time of the year, have the ſagacity to pro- 
vide againſt winter; thusthe badger, the hedgehog, 


and mole, fill their holes with ſeveral ſorts of plants, 


which enable them to lie concealed during the hard 
froſts of the winter, contented with their priſon. 
which affords them lafety. Theſe holes are con- 

ſtrucked 
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ſtructed with ſo much art, that the builders ſeem 


endowed with an inſtin& almoſt approaching reaſon. 
In general there are two apertures, one by which 


to eſcape, when an enemy is in poſſeſſion of the 
other. The doublings of the hare, and the various 
tricks of the fox to eſcape the hounds, are not leſs 
ſurprizing. Many creatures, which herd together, 
place a centinel upon the watch to give notice of 
an approaching enemy, and take this duty by turns. 
"Theſe are the efforts of inſtinct for ſafety, and they 
are in general ſufficient to repel the hoſtilities of 
_ Inftin& only, but no arts the wretched animal can 


uſe are ſufficient ro repreſs the invaſions of man. 


Wherever he has ſpread his dominion, terror ſeems 
to follow; there is then no longer ſociety among 


the inferior tenants of the plain; all their cunning 


ceaſes; all their induſtry is at an end; the whole 
is then only ſubſiſtence; and human art, inſtead 


of improving human ſagacity, only bounds, « con- 
tracts, and conſtrains it. 


The wild animal is ſubje& to ſew alterations, 


- till he comes under the dominion of man. In 
their native ſolitudes they live till in the ſame 
manner; they are not ſeen to wander from climate 


to climate; the foreſt where they have bcen bred 


ſeems to bound and ſatisfy their deſires, they ſel- 
dom leave it, and when they do, it is only becauſe 
it can no longer afford fecurity. Nor is it their 
fellow-brutes, but man, they in ſuch caſes ſeem to 


avoid. From the ſormer their apprehenſions are 
leſs, becauſe their means of eſcape are greater. In 
WES their 
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their ſellow-brutes they have an enemy to whom 
their powers are equal; they can oppoſe fraud to 
their force, and ſwiftnels to their fagacity; but 
what can be done againſt ſuch an enemy as man, 
who finds them out though unſeen, and though 


remote deſtroys them. 5 
We have obſerved, that among animals of the 


fame kind there 15 little variety, except what is 
: produced by the art of man; but we would have 
this obſervation extend only to animals of the ſame 


climate. As in the human ſpecies many alterations 


ariſe from the heat or cold, and other peculiarities | 
of the region they inhabit, fo among brute animals 
the climate marks them with its influence, and in 


a few ſucceſſions they entirely conform to the na- 


ture of their ſituation. In general it may be re- 
marked, that the colder the country the longer 
and warmer is the fur of each animal, to defend 
it from the inclemency of the ſeaſon. Thus the 
fox and the wolf, which, in temperate climates, 


have but ſhort hair, yet have it much longer in the 
frozen regions near the north pole. Thoſe dogs, 


which with us have long hair, when carried into 


the hot tropical climates, in a few years caſt their 
thick covering, and aſſume one more fitted to the 


place. The bone and rhinoceros, which live 
in the hotteſt countries, have no hair at all; While 
the beaver and the ermine, which are found in 


great plenty in cold regions, are remarkable for 


the warmth and the fineneſs of their furs. There 


is one exception to this general rule in the quadru- 
pedes 


3 

* 

8 

5 
8 
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pedes of Syria, which, though an hot country, are 
remarkable for the length and fineneſs of their 
hair; the Syrian cat, ſheep, and other animals, af- 
fording ſufficient quantity to be manufactured into 
that ſtuff called camblet, ſo common over all- 
Europe. CC 5 
The quantity of food in any country, or its 
nutriment adapted to each peculiar ſpecies, ſerves 
alſo to make a variety in the ſize of the reſpective 
animal. Thus, the beaſts which feed in the valley 
are much larger than thoſe which glean a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence on the mountains; ſuch as live in thoſe 
hor countries, where the plants are much larger 
and more ſucculent than with us, are equally re-- 
markable for their bulk. If Africa has been remark- - 
| ed to a proverb, by antiquity, for its monſtrous 
ſerpents, it is no leſs remarkable for its lions, its 
elephants, and leopards alſo. Their diſpoſitions 
too ſeem to partake of the rigours of the climate; 
and, being bred in the extreme of heat or cold, 
they lnew a peculiar ferocity that neither the force 
ol man can conquer, nor his adulations allay. _ 
The phyſical cauſes, which have rendered the 
men of thoſe wretcied climates barbarous and un- 
ſocial, ſeem to extend their influence even to bru- 
tes. Forever where the men are molt ſavage, the 
brutes are moſt fierce, the reaſoning powers on one 
hand being leſs, while the active powers on the 
other being greater, the forces on both ſides ſeem 
almoſt levelled to an equality, and in thoſe regions 
brutes and men ſeem to ſtruggle for divided domi- 


nion. 
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ate cruel without neceſſity. 
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nion. All the attempts which have hitherto heen 
made to tame the ſavage animals brought home 
from the pole or the equator have proved ineffectual; 
while young, the lion, and even the leopard, are 
harmleſs and gentle; bur they acquire all their na- 


tural ſerocity with age; catch atthe hand that feeds 


them, and as they grow up become more dangers 
ous and more cruel. A perſon who ſhewed wild: 
beaſts about the country, ſome years ago, had con- 
| fined a young miſtiff and a wolf cub from Senegal 
In the fame room. While young they played to- 
_ gether, and feemed much delighted with each 


other's company ; but as the wolf grew older he 
began to acquire new fierceneſs, and they often 


had flight quarrels about their food, which was 


given them together: it always began upon the 


wolf's fide, who, though there was much more 
than both he and the maſtiff could poſſibly con- 
ſume, yet ſtill kept the maſtiff away, and watched | 


over the remainder. This illmatched ſociety there- 
fore every day became more turbulent and bloody, 


till it ended in the death of the dog, whom the 


wolf caught in an unguarded moment, and rore in 


pieces. 


Thus we find, that, even among carnivorous ante 
mals, there are different diſpoſitions; ſome gene- 


rous and valiant, others cruel and cowardly : fome 
animals are rapacious, merely to ſatisfy their hun- 
ger; but the tyger, h yen, and the panther deſtroy 


whatever they meer, flay without diſtinction, and 


What. 
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Whatever be the natural diſpoſition of animals 
at other times, they all acquire new courage and 
fierceneſs in defence of their young; even the 
mildeſt, if wild, will then reſiſt and threaten the 
invader; but ſuch as have force, and ſubſiſt by ra- 

pine, are at ſuch times terrible indeed. The lio- 
neſs ſeems more hardy than even the lion himſelf; 

ſhe attacks men and beaſts indiſcriminately, and, 
when ſhe has overcome, carries them reeking to 
her young, whom ſhe accuſtoms betimes to ſlaughter. 
We are told by ſome travellers, but with what 
truth I will not take upon me to determine, that 
the hunters who find her cubs and carry them off, 
have no other method to eſcape her purſuit bur by 
dropping one at ſome diſtance from the den, which 
finding, ſhe takes care to carry back before ſhe 
attempts to reſcue the reſt, and ſo the hunter eſ⸗ 
capes with a part. 

The firſt aliment of all quadrupedes IS milk, 
which is a liquor at once both nouriſhing and eaſily 
digeſted; this being in carnivorous animals in much 
leſs quantity than others, the female often carries 
home her prey alive, that its blood may 1 the 

deficiencies of nature in herſelf. 

But their care in the protection of their young 
is not greater than their ſagacity in chuſing ſuch 
months for bringing forth, as afford the greateſt 


quantity of proviſion, ſuitable to the age and ap- 
petite of each peculiar kind. In general they 
couple at ſuch times as that the female ſhall bring 
forth in the mildeſt ſeaſons, ſuch as the latter end 


of 
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of ſpring, or the beginning of autumn. This pro- 
viſional care in every ſpecies of quadrupedes, of 
bringing forth at the fitteſt ſeaſons, may well ex- 
Cite human admiration; in man the buſineſs of 
procrearion is not marked by ſeaſons, but brutes 
ſeem to decline indeterminate copulation, as if con- 
ducted lefs by appetite than the future . 
of their offspring. 
Their choice of ſituations too may be remarked ; 
for in moſt of the rapacious kind the female takes 
the utmoſt precautions to hide the place of her re- 
treat from the male; who, when preſſed with 
hunger, would be apt to devour her cubs. She 
ſeldom therefore ſtrays far from the den, and never 
returns while the male is in view, nor viſits him 
again till her young are out of danger, or capable 
of reſiſtance. Such animals as are of tender con- ; 
ſtitutions take the utmoſt care to provide the warm- 
eſt lodging for their young; thoſe, on the con- 
trary, that are hardy, and are found to ſubſiſt in 
northern climates, are not ſo cautious in this par- 
ticular. The rapacious kinds bring forth in the 
_ thickeſt woods; the ruminant, with the various 
ſpecies of leſſer creatures, chuſe ſome hiding place 
in the neighbourhood of man; ſome chuſe the 
hollow of a tree, and all the amphibious kinds 
bring up their young by the water, and accuſtom 
Hom betimes to either element. ES * 
The generation of animals has excited curioſity 
in all ages, and the philoſophers of every age have 
undertaken to explain the difficulty: but each dif- 
ferent 
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ferent hypotheſis is embarraſſed with unſurmount- 
able objections, and only ſerves to ſhew that too 
minute a purſuit of nature leads to incertainty; in 
ſuch caſes, every laſt opinion ſerves to overturn 
the preceding, while itſelf only waits to be overturn= 
ed by ſome ſucceeding ſpeculation more pleaſing 
becauſe more new. Happily for mankind, the moſt 
intricate enquiries are generally the moſt uſeleſs. 
Modeſt nature has concealed her ſecret operations 
from raih preſumption; it may ſuffice man to be 
certain, that ſhe always acts with uniformity and 
| ſucceſs. Though we cannot diſcover how animals 
are generated, we know that every ſpecies is ſtill 
tranſmitted down without mixture, and that the 
ſame characteriſtic marks, which diſtinguiſhed them 
in the times of Ariſtotle and Pliny, divide them | 

ro this day. Creatures of different kinds may be 

brought to produce between them indeed an ani- 
mal partaking ſomething of each yer different 
from either; but here the confuſion ends; for this 

new being, this monſter of nature, is incapable of 

continuing the breed, and is marked with perpe- 

tual ſterility. Nor does this ariſe from the figure, 

for there is more difference between the maſtiff 
and lap-dog, with reſpect to external ſhape, than 
between the horſe and the als, yer the animal pro- 
duced between rhe two former is prolific, while 
the mule, which 15 begotten by the latter, conti- 5 
nues unalterably barren. 
But though nature has provided that every ſpecies 
of animals ſliould be thus kept diſtin&, yet we have 


many 
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many reaſons to believe, as has been obſerved be- 


fore, that ſhe has not been ſo ſolicicous for the 
preſervation of them all. We have already taken 
notice of the Mahmout, which is computed to have 

been ar leaſt four times as big as the elephant; and 


if ſo, might conſequently require the produce of 
an immenſe tract for its ſubſiſtence. How ſo huge 


a body, therefore, could be ſupported upon earth, 
or if the bones once belonged to an inhabitant of 
the deep, how they came buried at ſuch an immenſe 


diſtance as they are found from the ſea, are queſ- 
tions that ignorance may aſk, but ſagacity never 
reſolve; the uſe, and not the cauſe of things, is 


all allowed us here. Ir is ſufficient for us, that 
every thing we ſee is good, and that all thoſe good 
things have been granted for our enjoyment. A 


mind, willing to employ itſelf in vain conjectures, 
can never want ſubjects upon which to expatiate 
thus, for inſtance, whether brutes have ſouls : whe- 
ther they havereaſon? whether they have memory? 


or are only mere machines; theſe are topics that 
may employ the ſpeculative, but that can never 


recompenſe the enquiry, They are queſtions con- 
cerning which we may form doubts, and aſk queſ- 


tions, but can never have them reſolved till brutes 
themſelves ind language to inform us, and farther 


enlighten our n. 
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ESSAY on FLATT ERV. 


SIR, 


I Have the vanity to think myſelf a  oeaficiens 


in the art of ziciling - by tickling I mean, in plain 


Engliſh, fattery,—I here ſend you a ſketch of my 
hiſtory, which, if you are inclined to be lazy, 


or in ſhort, if you think proper, you are at 


liberty to publiſh: if you do not like it, you are 
at liberty to make it a preſent, either to the huſ- 


band of Venus, or to the venerable goddeſs Cloa- 8 
Cina,— : | ISR as 9 
The firſt impreſſions | I have been told, are the 


deepeſt. —I find it true by experience—the impreſ- 8 
ſions I received at three years old are not effaced 


at forty. How the diſtant ſcene riſes to my retro- 


ſpeQive view! Not to be tedious my nurſe firſt 


taught me to flatter. The poor old woman never 
attempted to waſh my face, or to comb my hair, 
without the ſoothing expreſſion of, „There's a 
dear—let me wall its pretty face—there's a ſweet 
« creaturez” and numberleſs other endearing phra- 
ſes to the like purpoſe When I grew alittle older, 


1 ill perceived that I never was ordered to do any 
thing without a little bit of flattery racked to the 
command.—My ſchool-miſtreſs bad me ſay, A by 


itſelf A, and always added, There's a good boy.” — 
My father, my mother, my relations, all addreſſed 


me in this lame ity * aged grandfather too, 


how 


it!! UF THE 


how well I remember the hoary ſage! whilſt I was. 
innocently aſking him why he ſhook his head al- 

ways, would often put his hand in his pockets and 
give me a penny, becauſe I was a brave boy. —Theſe 
_ praiſes, though they were only words of courſe, 
as I ſince learned, then gave me great pleaſure ; 
and I found myſelf always diſpoſed ro love the 
perſon that beſtowed them on me.—lI was art ful | 
thought I might rule others by the ſame means 
by which others ruled me—nor was I deceived by 
the ſequel—however, I had not then many oppor. 
tunities to try the experiment. | 

— 1 had an aunt, whoſe ill fortund it was not to 


be able to get a huſband; and therefore, as is 1 


uſual, ſhe was called an old maid, before time had 
made her an old woman. — Old maids ſeldom de- 
ſpair till they have arrived at their grand climac- 
teric—hence we often ſee ladies of fifty in the 
garb of fixteen—My aunt was one of theſe.—It 
happened one day, while I was playing near her 
toilette, and ſhe was repairing the depredations 
which nature had made in her face, by the help of 
art, that I, unmeaningly, it certainly muſt have 
been unmeaningly, cried out, © Law, aunty, what 
4 pretty _ you have got! your hand is whiter 
* than mine. I had no ſooner uttered theſe words 
chan ſhe ſnatched me up in her arms, and almoſt 
ſtifled me with kiffes.—Every day, after that lucky 
moment, ſhe continued to ſhew me new marks 
of her affection; ſpoke well of me z was continually 
ſaying, that I made ſenſible remarks, much above 
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my years.—I was aſtoniſhed at this alteration—ſhe 


always before had looked on me with indifference 


and hatred—and indeed, few old maids, I have ſince 
_ obſerved, are remarkably fond of children. HowW-- 
ever, as I did not want penetration, I ſoon dif- 
covered that it was my flattery which had gained 
her favour—and now it was that Ireſolved to make 
Jlattery the ruling principle of my conduct in furu- 


re life. 
When my father thought me ; of a proper age to 
go to ſchool, he put me to one of thoſe ſchools in 
which youth are qualified for—in ſhort, every thing 
you can mention.—A ſchool I ſhould not call it 


the refined ideas of the maſter looked upon this as 


too groſs an appellation; and therefore, to prevent 


miſtakes, he had inſcribed over the portal of his 
manſion, i in large golden letters, © The Academy.” — 


To return from the digreſſion: at my academy I _ 


ſoon found that the art ofzickling was not unknown 


to my teachers. — Whenever my couſin Tom, or 
my good aunt Deborah, came to ſee me, and to 


| Inquire, as the way is, how I went on, they were 


ſure to hear, in the moſt extravagant terms, of all 


my good qualities. 3 he uſher obſerved, that“ Ma- 


« ſter Billy was the fineſt young youth that ever 
«he ſer his eyes on.” My miſtreſs chucked me 
under the chin, and ſaid, „It has got a pretty face 
«of its own, bleſs it.“ My maſter, patting me on 


the head, and looking earneſtly at me, uſed to cry, 


«Ir really is ſurprizing—luch a proficiency in ſo 


«ſhort a time! But nature has been partial—and 
You E a to 
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«to be ſure, I take a great deal of pains with him, 
„that I do, and the child takes vaſtly to his book.” 


Theſe and many other encomius were given ta 


me whenever my friends paid me a viſit —Bur, 
alas! after the vaſt ideas I had been taught to form 
of myſelf, my friends were no ſooner gone, than 
lo! I ſunk to the condition of another boy not- 
_ withſtanding my great talents, my beauty, and all 
the praiſes which had been laviſhed upon me, poor 
I underwent the correction of the rod, and was 
called dunce from morning till night.—I comforted _ 
myſelf as well as I could—nor indeed had I much 


reaſon to grieve, ſince my friends were pleaſed, 


though deceived, and I got half a crown, when 
otherwiſe I ſhould have got but ſix pence, and per- 


haps only a kiſs and a farewel. 


My maſter's flattery ſucceeded ſowell, that I was. 
confirmed in the principle which 1 had been led 
into by my aunt, my nurſe, &c. I therefore re- 


ſolved to try my {kill among my ſchool-fellows.— 
| I ſoon found my ſchemes ſucceed to admiration; 


bur then I was obliged to uſe a great deal of ad- 
dreſs in conducting them. My way was to 16 
cover their ruling paſſions and inclinations I ne- 
ver commended the ſurly boy for his go0od-nature 3 


but I commended him for that which he took pride 
his gravity and auſterity.—I never praiſed the 
idle fellow for his diligence and learning; no: 
thoſe he deſpiſed ; bur I praiſed him for his viva- 
city and gaiety.—In a word, I always zickled the 
place which was moſt zickli/h. —Whereever I found 

vanity 
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vanity, I fed her plenteouſly—the advantages I 


enjoyed by this conduct were innumerable.—Each 
individual looked upon meas his particular friend. 


Indeed I had endeavoured by my flatteries to make 


him look upon me as ſuch—conſequently in all dife 
putes, both parties readily conſented to refer the 

points in controverſy to my arbitration, each ima- 
gining 1 had a particular biaſs to himſelf. —Thus I 


enjoyed a ſuperiority over all my fellows, which 


gratified my pride not a little. was beloved and 
careſſed by all no tales were told of me. -I muſt 
own that I learned a great deal of wiſdom at ſchool 
not from my book; there, to my ſhame beit ſpok- 


, I was a dunce.—My wiſdom was not the wiſ- 


405 of the ſpeculative e but that of the 
_ worldly-wiſe man. 


I always conſidered a Choo as the copy of the 
world.—All the vices and follies of the great ori- 


ginal are there painted in miniature though the 


picture is ſmall, the characters are drawn to the 


life.—I was now at the eve of launching into the 
great ocean of the world; and I pleaſed myſelf 
with the thoughts of being poſſeſſed of a ſecret 


that would ſteer my little bark clear of every rock. 
I had been told from my cradle that I ſhould be 


a ſoldier, —Eſcaped from ſchool, I thought the 


happy time was arrived at length—how tranſported 


was I with the thoughts of wearing a ſword and 


a red coat But beſides theſe, I had more ſubſtan- 


tial allurements I thought the military profeſſion 


would open to me the moſt ample field for the exer- 
L 2 tion 
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tion of that genius for adventure which I perceive 
ed within me.—In the midft of anticipated bliſs, 
O grief of griefs! my father bound me apprentice 
ro a tradeſman in Cheapſide.—After ſome time, 
however, I acquieſced in my condition—but how 

fallen was I! all the ſchemes which I had formed 

for the conduct of my life, and even my golden 
art of 7ickling, now ſeemed to vaniſh.—l had nothing 
now to do, I imagined, but plod behind the coun» 
- ter.—I found myſelf wrong in theſe reflexions— 
flattery was grown natural to me, and nature will 
Not be entirely ſtifled. Our cuſtomers conſiſted 
_ chiefly of females—this circumſtance gave me ſome 
hope.—Downright flattery from one, in my ſtation, 
I knew would favour too much of familiarity; 1 
was therefore obliged to act with great circum- 
ſpection.ä—While I was handing down a drawer or 


a box, I uſed to obſerve, in a faultering tone of 


voice, „That ſuch a pattern or colour would be 
very pretty for a lady who wanted to ſet off a bad 


«ſkin—bur you, madam, are How do you like 
« this, madam?”—This never failed; the lady 


was zZickled, turned towards the glaſs, adjuſted her 
cap, ſtuck a pin, and bought the pattern on the 
ſtrength of my recommendation. By ſuch methods, 
I fixed fugitive cuſtomers, pleaſed conſtant ones, 
| Increaſed my maſter's trade, and did no harm to 
any body, _ 


Seven years paſſed ; away in this manner.—l for- 


bear to relate every particular in my hiſtory dur- 


ing that ſpace of time—luthce it to ſay, that the 
a | old 
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off trick never failed. —Juſt after the expiration of 
my apprenticeſhip my aunt Deborah died, and 


left me a very pretty legacy, ſufficient to ſer me 


| up in trade—thanks to my divine art A had almoſt 
forgot to tell you, that the died an old maid, not- 
withſtanding her pretty noſe and white hands. 


I took a ſhop and furniſhed it—one piece of fur- 


niture was ſtill wanting, without which, as the ſaying 


is, one is never rightly ſettled—in truth, I wanted 
a wife; and a wife I was reſolved to have. —In my 


amours, I muſt confeſs, that I offered up incenſe to 
the ſhrine of Plutus as well as that of Cupid. After 
ſome time, I got ſcent of a good wealthy widow— 
ſhe was ſomewhat advanced in life.—As for the 
lady's perſon, that was the leaſt recommendation.— — 


However, I perceived, after a very flight acquain- 


tance with her, that ſhe was one of thoſe who did 
not give a molt implicit credit to looking: glaſſes.— 
I knew how to proceed accordingly—I ſwore that 
her eyes were irreſiſtible—thar her cheeks were 
more blooming than the roſe.—I ſwore—but to 
avoid prolixity, after a ſhort courtſhip, I won the 


lady and ten thouſand pounds.—l lived happily in 


my new ſtate but cruel fate denies a long conti- 
"nuance of bliſs - my wife died—peace to her ſhade! 
I am married again, and to this day enjoy the com- 
pany of my dear partner. Iwon my preſent deary's 
| heart by praiſing her eyes—the conqueſt colt 1 me 
my fincerity—burt let that be a ſecret. 


I paſs over a million of adventures in which I 


exerted my adulatory talent with ſucceſs; to haſten 


LJ 3 1 to 
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to the laſt, and to me the moſt intereſting: in the 


courſe of my trade, I ſcraped an acquaintance with 


an old ſquare-toes, who was one of thoſe rich men, 


who accumulate immenſe ſums, nobody knows 


| bow.—l reſolved to ſound the breaſt of this new 
| friend—rhere was no need of ſearching deep to 
diſcover that avarice had long ſwallowed up every 


other vice, paſſion, and apperite.—This diſcovery 
gave me my cue—l raked up all the remarks which 
I had heard, in ſermons and in converſations with 


my brother-tradeſmen, on the ſubje& of frugality 
and temperance—on theſe I declaimed on .every 

occaſion— i talked of the exorbitant price of every 
neceſſary of life, and complained of the luxury and 
extravagance of the age.—One day, as I was run- 
ning on at this rate he got up from his chair, and 
with a vehemence not common to men of that fri- 


gid diſpoſition which it is neceſſiry to have, in 


5 order to be a miſer, | ſlapped me on the ſhoulders, | 
and ſwore, I was the honeſteſt, prudenteſt, ſenſi- 


eebleſt fellow he ever met with. In a few weeks 


the old huncks died, and bequeathed his fortune 
to me. 1 5 TD 1 5 


Thus, Sir, I have acquired an ample fortune— 


thus I have paſſed my life free from thoſe animo- 
ſities which an envious and contentious diſpoſition 


never fails to foment thus I have gained the love 


and eſteem of all I knew. My art of tickling has 
made me happy, and, I flatter myſelf, it has made 
others ſo.— I have increaſed the happineſs of all who 


have fallen within the circle of my acquaintance, | 
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by gratifying their vanity.—Whereever I was able, 
J have thrown an ingredient into the bitter cup of 
life, which never fails to ſweeten it, namely, /elf- 
applauſe, —et, I confeſs, I have often done this at 
the expence of truth—I confeſs—confeſlion is a 
ſign of repentance, and repentance claims forgi- 


veneſs.—Being now above dependance, to expiate 
my crime, I have taken the reſolution to give the 


tribute of praiſe only where it is due.—As a ſpeci- 


men of the juſtneſs of my commendations, I aſſure 
you, that I entirely approve of your deſign, and 
that none wiſhes ſucceſs to it more ardently than 


Lour humble ſervant, 


TICKLER. 


The Fo OLLY of SEL F-T OR 1 E * Tl NG. 


Ms. Addiſon ſays, that when ds complain 
of wearineſs or indiſpoſition in good company, 
they ſhould immediately be preſented with a night- 
cap, as a hint that it would be beſt for them to re- 
tire. I own, I am one of thoſe that have no idea 
of carrying either my cares or my infirmities out of 


my own habitation, except in ſuch inſtances as lam 


ſenſible they can receive relief or mitigation, Why 
| Thould I unneceſſarily wound the good-nature of 


my friend, or make myſelf contemptible to my 
enemies $?—if the communication of grievances 
L "5 85 really 
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really interrupts the ſatis faction of thoſe amongſt. 


whom I am caſt, I have hurt them without bene- 
fiting myſelf; and, on the contrary, if they only 


diſſemble with me, it is a ſpecies of ridicule which 
my mind is not calculated to ſuſtain but you will 
allow me to obſerve, that I confine myſelf on this 
occaſion to the valetudinarian, and the magnifier 

of triſles into calamities—for to deny the ſeverely : 
attacked, whether mentally or corporally, the re- 
lief of complaining, would be to ſtrike at the root 
of humanity, and 1 9 charakteriſtics of our 


nature. 


To come, however, more immediately to the 


point, I muſt tell you, that I have perhaps the moſt 


curious ſet of relations you ever heard of, —My 
mother, poor woman, her affections are ſanQified 
by their poignancy and fincerity—the loſs of the 
man ſhe loved, and a conſequential decay of conſti- 
tution—but then I have an aunt that is evermore 
upon the rack of her own imagination; not a change 
of weather, or a change of ſituation, that does not 
produce ſome preſent or proſpective agony. If 
the day is fine, her corns inform her, that we ſhall | 
| have rain to-morrow—if the ſun is tolerably po- 
werful ſhe expires with heat, or if temperate ſhe 
anticipates the inconveniences of approaching win- 
ter —if ſhe perceives a cloud, ſhe is for running 
into an obſcure corner to preſerve her eyes from 
lighrning—and when ſhe beholds a clear horizon, 
trembles for the conſequences: of a drought. Not 


a melancholy intimation is dropped in her hearing, 


bur 
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but ſhe inſtantly recollects a thouſand dreadful diſ. 


aſters ſhe has either experienced or eſcaped; and 
when ſhe is told of any extraordinary piece of 
 good-fortune's reaching people unexpeRedly, ſhe 
repines at the ungraciouſneſs of her ſtars, that with. 
holds every ſuch bleſſing from falling to her ſhare. 


A brother of this lady's, conſequently an uncle 


of mine, who had met with a cruel diſappointment ; 


in love, at a very early period of his life, was ſo 


moroſe as to inſiſt upon it, that women were uni- 
verſ: ally unworthy, and univerſally unfaithful—cell 
a ſtory to their advantage, and he was petulant3 


mention them with ſeverity, and you apparently 
tear open his old wounds—if he was treated reſpect- 
fully by them, they were deceitful, and if they 


| behaved coolly, he complained of being deſpiſed— 
when the younger part of his relations were dif 
| poſed to be merry, his head ached, and when they 
were ſerious, they treated him as if he was a bug- 


bear—when he was conſulted what he would chuſe 


for dinner, he was teazed, and when unconſulted 
he was negleQed.—But to ſum up all—after years 
of aſſiduity and attention, on the part of all his re- 
lations, excepting your humble ſervant, whoſe in- 
dependent ſpirit frequently incited him to raillery, 
he died and left me every ſhilling of his fortune as 


a reward for my ſincerity. 


A young fellow, who ſtands in the 0 
of couſin- german to me, is what may juſtly be in- 


titled a conſtitutional ſelf-rormentor—for he was 


ſo from his infancy. When a ſchool-boy, what- 
To : ever 
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ever was in another's poſſeſſion, was always con- 
ſidered by him as much better than his own—his 


top never ſpun ſo well, nor his marbles rolled ſo 
dexterouſly as thoſe of his companion his taſk. 


Was always harder than any body's elſe, and his 


repetition of it liſtened to with prejudiced ears by 
dur maſter. oy 
On en tering. into in 5 ſtrange Lamonr h in- 


creaſed upon him; he conceived every dinner he 


was not a partaker of much more excellent than 
the one he participated. Every taylor, if he chang- _ 
ed a dozen times in a month, was ſmarter than 


thoſe he employed, and every eſtate he heard of 


happier ſituated, and better improved than his own, 
though the rents were abſolutely inferior to what 
he was in the receipt of. He attached himſelf to 
a a fine accompliſhel girl, but ſoon found out that 
her ſiſter was much more charming. The ſiſter had 
a young friend, who had as much the advantage of 
her, and that friend a relation that ſurpaſſed them 


all. — His ſtrange humour and inconſiſtency ſoon 
marked him for an obje& of contempt; and how- 


ever, out of reſpect to his family, he is to this day 


received in ſome few houſes, he is tolerated not 


approved, pitied not honoured, notwithſtanding 
his birth, education, and eſtate. 


I have a ſiſter, which is che laſt oddity l introduce 


to you at this period, that is evermore labouring 
under ſome imaginary diſeaſe. 
table without an appetite, it is true—but then ſhe 


has been eating all the e complexion 


is 


she fits down to 
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cient to throw her into hyſterics.- 
great pains to convince her of her folly; bur if I 


M n inf f yt 


is extremely fine but the bloom of nature is cal- 
led a heftic—her voice, that is naturally ſweet, is 


changed into an affective whine, and her nerves are 


ſo delicate, that one of my honeſt laughs is ſuffi- 


I have taken 


attempt to rally ſhe burſts into tears, and Iam hur- 


ried out of the room as the greateſt of all barba- 
rians. I make daily reſolutions to renounce all con- 
nexion with ſo ridiculous a groupe of wretches z 


my reſolutions, nevertheleſs, barbarian as I am, 


are diſſolved by their applications to return to them, 
though the infallible conſequence of our re- union 
is an abrupt ſeparation. 


ls it not aſtoniſhing, Sir, a people in no * | 


gree deficient in underſtanding, and bleſſed with 
| affluence, ſhould be ſuch enemies to their repoſe, 
that inſtead of attending to the diſtreſſes of others, 


which they have the power fo amply to relieve, 


they thus defeat all the gracious purpoſes of Pro- 

vidence, where their own happineſs is concerned, 

and negle& all the opportunities of doing good 
: that lie before them ? , | 


Your humble ſervant, 


GEoRGE GooD-FELLOW. 
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A LETTER from a PHYSICIAN on the EFPECTS 
5 of IMAGIN NATION in pregnant Women. 


- 


Yoo remember how much I aſtoniſhed you, 
the other day, by calling in queſtion the wonder- 
fFful effects of the imagination in pregnant women. 
You told me, you had not ſuppoſed, till then, 5 
there was a man living, who doubted ſo notorious 
a fact. You thought it had never been denied, that 
a fright, a longing, and various other paſſions of 
the mother, would affect the embryo in ſuch a 
manner as to produce a deformity, or preternatural 
appearance, in ſome one part of its body. At the 
ſame time you declared, how happy it would make 
you, and many other women, could I explode this 


= prejudice, if it were a prejudice, for that you was 
almoſt afraid to ſtir abroad, leſt ſome ſtrange objet 


| ſhould injure your offspring; and, in ſhort, that 
the whole term of your pregnancy was, on this 
account, a ſtate of uneaſineſs and apprehenſion. - In . 
order, therefore, to remove this anxiety, I ſhall 
endeavour to demonſtrate, that, notwithſtanding the 
almoſt univerſality of the opinion, it is one of the 
ſuperſtitions of antient times, and has no better ; 
authority for irs ſupport than preſcription. ; 

The hiſtories of monſtrous births, where the im- 
perfection or deformity is aſcribed to ſome affec- 


tion of the mother, are numberleſs; and indeed 
- 5 ſo 
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to Abenden, that an advocate for the power of 
imagination will triumphantly tell you, Facts are 
ſtubborn things, and that all reaſoning is ſophiſtry 
when oppoſed to facts: but the anſwer to this 
kind of argument is, that experience ſhews it is 
difficult to aſcertain a fac; and that, when we coolly 
and carefully examine the truth of reputed facts, 
they are often diſcovered to have been advanced 
through haſtineſs and credulity, and to have been 
perpetuated through ignorance and ſervility. It is 
entirely owing to the faſhion of ſerutinizing into facts, 
that the arts and ſciences have made a greater pro- 
greſs within theſe laſt two centuries than they had 
done within the laſt two thouſand years. Upon 
this principle, therefore, I ſhall enquire into the 
credibility of thoſe hiſtories; and, if I can demon- 
ſtrare, that they are incredible, you will then grant 
that theſe boaſted facts are either! innocent deluſions, 
or downright impoſtures. 
The productions of nature, in n the e claſſes 
both of living and inanimate things, are not all 
equally perfect: we ſee in birds, beaſts, and plants, 
every now and then, an irregular or preternatural 
formation; but when the accident happens to the 
human ſpecies, an opinion has been adopted, that 
a fright, or ſome other affection of the mother, in 
the courſe of her pregnancy, has wrought the change. 
They mean, if they mean any thing, that at the 
inſtant the mother received the impreſſion the child 
was of the natural form, but, by the power of her 
imagination, the ſtructure of the parts was that mo- 
| ment 
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ment altered, and aſſumed the appearance, either 
ſuddenly or gradually, with which the child was 
born. They muſt conceive, that the infant who is 


born with a large diſcoloration on any part of its 

ſkin, had, before the diſcoloration took place, a 
fair Kin: that the child who 1 is born with ſix toes, 
had originally but ſive; and again, that the child 


who is born with one leg, or one arm, had origi- 
' nally two; and ſo of every other preternarural ap- 


pearance, whether it be an increaſe or defect of 


5 the parts of the body. 
Now, Madam, to ſhorten my letter as EY as 


poſſible, I ſhall ſingle out a caſe from the many 
narratives publiſhed i in favour of that opinion; and, 
by expoſing the abſurdity of this one example, you 
will infer, that all the other wonderful ſtories of 
the ſame kind are equally abſurd. It has been 
alledged, that a lady advanced five or fix months 8 
in her pregnancy, has been ſo terrified by a beg- 


gar's thruſting ſuddenly the ſtump of an amputated 
arm into her coach, that the child, of which ſhe 
was afterwards brought to bed, was born with a 
ſtump of an arm, reſembling that of the beggar. 

Be ſo good to pauſe here a while, and conſider 


what an operation muſt be performed to work this 


effect. A child at the term of five or ſix months i is 
of a conſiderable bulk, and the arm itſelf not ſmall. 
This arm muſt drop off by the power of imagination; 
there muſt be no blood loſt to endanger the life 
of the child; and the wound muſt be healed be- 


fore the birth. Does not the mere ſtating this pro- 


poſition 
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poſition expoſe its ridiculouſneſs? I am almoſt aſhame 
ed to urge any other reaſons to demonſtrate the 
folly of it; bur ſhall obſerve, for argument's ſake, 
that, admitting a limb could drop off by the force 
of fancy, it ſtill would remain with the mother till 
the delivery; the bones, at leaſt, would not pu- 
treſy and waſte away, though the fleſh ſhould: 
but it was never pretended, in caſes of this nature, 
that any part of the limb was found by the mid- 
wife; and, what is alſo worthy of obſerving, the 
ſtumps of all ſuch imperfe& limhs have a ſmooth 
ſkin, which plainly evinces they were, from their 
firſt formation, of the ſame figure; for had there 
been a wound there would have been a ſcar, and 
| ſcars are very diſtinguiſhable from ſound ſkin. : 
Perhaps you will reply, that, in the inſtance 1 
have quoted, they committed a miſtake who aſcrib- 
ed ſuch an event to ſuch a cauſe; but that, pro- 
bably, though the power of imagination cannot 
work on the large limbs ſuch great effects, ſtill it 
may on the leſſer. In anſwer to this ſuppoſition, 
I muſt inform you, that the hiſtories of this kind 
ſtand upon the ſame foundation, and are equally 
well atteſted with any of the others which may ap- 
pear leſs marvellous; and if the evidence of the 
one be given up, the evidence for the reſt will fall 
to the ground. Beſides, Madam, a philoſopher 
will inſtru& you, that what ſeems in your eyes 
little and ſimple, is as wonderful in its organization 
as things of a larger ſcale: that, to add a ſixth fin- 
ger, or a ſixth toe, to a child, is as great an inſtan- 
ce 
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ce of a miraculous power, as to add two or three 


legs, or two or three arms: therefore you may be 


aſſured, all the metamorphoſes ſaid to be wrought 
during pregnancy, are equally Practicable, and 


: equally true. 


1 believe there is no defect more frequent than 
that of the hare lip; and it ſeldom happens that a 
woman who has a child with that deformity, does 


not endeavour to recolle& ſhe either longed for 
| hare, or was frightened by a hare, or ſaw ſomebody 
with a hare-lip, no matter which. A woman, al- 
ready prepoſſeſſed there muſt have been ſome ſuch 
| cauſe, is not long at a loſs; her memory, or her 
prejudice, ſoon furniſhes her with a fact, and the 
Inſtance of this child is added to the ”_ catalogue 
of forgeries and falſe facts. 


Diſcolorations, or ſpots on the ſkin, anothervery 
common appearance, are fondly reſembled, by ſome 
people, to certain fruits. I do not mean to enter 


particularly into the conſideration of this article; 
and ſhould not have mentioned it, but to expoſe 


the great propenfity there is in the world, to up- 


hold one piece of ſuperſtition by another. You 
have heard, how much it is believed, that theſe 


ſpots grow vivid, as the reſpective fruits they are 


ſaid to reſemble ripen; and afterwards fade away 
during the winter ſeaſon: now, though the aſſer- 
tion be falſe, and the falſhood very palpable, yet 
_ credulity has hitherto prevailed c over truth, at leaſt 


among the vulgar. 


— 
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The preternatural configuration of the parts of 
the body is a much more frequent phænomenon 
than the generality of mankind imagine: the devia- 
tions on the external parts only are the objects of 


their contemplation; but anatomiſts know, that 


the internal parts are likewiſe ſubje& to the ſame 


diforders. To take one example our of a hundred: 
it has been obſerved in the diſſection of a body, 


that inſtead of two kidneys nature has only beſtow- 
ed one, which ſhe has enlarged and placed upon 
the middle of the back-bone. In this inſtance, 
where the variation was imperceptible, till the 


death of the ſubje&, I will be bold to fay, that 


the mother never fuggeſted any frights or longings 


as the cauſe of thar effe&; and yet the caſe was as 


extraordinary as where that plea is advanced. Again, 


it happens that theſe preternatural productions occur 
equally amongſt all ranks of people, and in every 
part of the world, as much amongſt thoſe who have 
never pretended to aſſign a cauſe, as amongſt the 


credulous, who never want one. If then we grant 
it ro be ſometimes an event of nature, why ſhould 


we doubt that it is not always ſo? Do we not ſmile, 


when Sir Roger de Coverly ſeriouſly tells the ſpec- 
tators, that he does not believe Moll White had 


any hand in the high wind which blew down one 


end of his barn? Storms, we know, are events that 


muſt and do ariſe in the ordinary courſe of nature; 
and therefore we laugh when weak people ſuppoſe 


they are ſometimes raiſed by witches and conjurers. 


Give me leave to ſay, that it is | equally unphiloſo- 
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phical to admit, that irregularities in the formation 
of a child, are ſometimes events in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, and at other times are brought 
about by a cauſe ſo very difproportionate to the 
effect: I may juſtly fay diſproportionate, fince a 
knife and a ſaw, or a hammer and chiſſel, ſeem ; 
requiſite for the operation, in lome of the inſtan- 
ces I have alluded to. 
I have before hinted, that not t only i in the animal, 
but in the vegetable world, there is a variety of 
preternatural productions; which circumſtance alone 
ſhould teach us, that whatever be the appearance, 
that appearance took its riſe in the very moment 
of its formation; ſince it cannot be preſumed, 
that plants are actuated by any perception or fancy 
as women are ſaid to be: bur leſt you ſhould tell 
me, this is an unfair parallel, and that you do not 
underſtand the analogy betwixt vegetables and ani- 
mals, I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate what I have laid 


down by another conſideration. 5 


Thoſe who have been attentive to their poultry, 
will inform you, that chickens are as liable to a 
preternatural ſtructure of their organs as children: 
this propoſition being granted, let us proceed a 
little farther into the enquiry. The egg, in order 
to be harched, is placed under the hen, the heat 
of whoſe body gives motion to the fluids which 
nouriſh the chick, till it becomes ſufficiently ſtrong 
to break the ſhell, when it is produced with a claw 
extraordinary, or any preternatural appearance, to 


Which chickens are liable. Nou, in this caſe, the 
8 | | exkraore 
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extraordinary claw, if we take this inſtance for our 
argument, muſt either have been formed in the 
moment of conception, or been added at ſome pe- 
riod afterwards, when we ſuppoſe the hen to have 
been under the influence of ſome powerful imagi- 
nation. Which ſuppoſition then do you admit? If 
you grant that the chick was originally framed in 
this ſhape, it follows, from the rules of analogy, 
that all preternatural births have the ſame cauſe; 
if it was not, the fancy of the hen muſt have ope- 
rated through the ſhell to work the effect. I flat- 
ter myſelf, however, that, prone as we are to de- 
light and believe in the marvellous, this is too 
marvellous and abſurd a notion to gain much cre- 
dit from a woman of your good ſenſe. But, Ma- 
dam, an anatomiſt will tell you, that, conſidering 
the nature of the communication betwixt the mother 
and the embryo, it ſeems equally incomprehenſible 
to him, that an embryo ſhould receive an impreſ- 
ſion from the fancy of the mother, through ſuch 
a labyrinth of veſſels, as that achick ſhould through 
the pores of the egg-ſhell. : 
If after what I have here faid upon the ſubjeck 
of the hen and the egg, you have ſtill a ſecret per- 
ſuaſion, that the hen may, in ſome wonderful man- 
ner, you don't know how, whilſt ſhe is ſitting, 
affect the chick in the egg, ſo as to alter its frame, 
know, for a certainty, that eggs hatched in dung- 
hills, ſtoves, and ovens, produce as many mon- 
ſtrous births as thoſe which are hatched by hens; 
which, I ſhould imagine, proves irrefragably, that 
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the chick is produced in the very ſhape in which 
it was formed. 
L hope, from the light in which 1 have placed 

this popular piece of ſuperſtition, you are now con- 
vinced it has not the leaſt foundation in truth. It 
is not more than a century ſince ſome men of learn- 
ing gave credit to the efficacy of ſympathetic me- 
dicines; they believed that ſympathetic medicines, 
like other charms, communicated their virtues to pa- 
"tients at a diſtance. Learning and goodſenſe have at 
length utterly baniſhed this viſionary conceit; and! 
do not doubt but, in another century, the prejudice 
I have been here combating will meet with the ſame 
contempt. Men of letters do even now embrace 
the doctrine I inculcate; and it is to be hoped, that 
in a ſhort time it will be the opinion of the common 
: popes 1 


[ am, Madam, &. 


Of the AUGUSTAN AGE i in ENGLAND, 


. E hiſtory of the riſe of language and learn- 
ing i is calculated to gratify curioſity, rather than 
to ſatisfy the underſtanding. An account of that 
period only, when language and learning arrived 
at its higheſt perfection, is the moſt conducive to 
real improvement, ſince it at once raiſes emulation» 
and directs to the proper objects. The age of Leo | 
X. in 1 Italy 1 is confeſſed to be the Auguſtan age with 
them. 
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them. The French writers ſeem agreed to give 
the ſame appellation to that of Lewis XIV. but the 
Engliſh are yet undetermined with 5 to them. 
ſelves. N 3 

Some have looked upon the writers in the times 
of queen Elizabeth as the true ſtandard for future 


Imitation; others have deſcended to the reign of 
James I. and others ſtill lower, to that of Charles 


II. Were I to be permitted to offer an opinion upon 


this ſubje&, I ſhould readily give my vote for the 


reign of queen Anne, or ſome years before that 


| period. It was then that taſte was united to ge- 
nius, and, as before, our writers, charmed with 
their ſtrength of thinking, knew that then they 
were ſure to pleaſe with their ſtrength and grace 
united. In that period of Britiſh glory, though 
no writer attracts our attention ſingly, yet, like 
ſtars loſt in each others brightneſs, they have caſt 
ſuch a luſtre upon the age in which they lived, 


that their minuteſt tranſactions will be attended 
to by poſterity with a greater eagerneſs than the 


moſt important occurrences of even empires, which 


have been tranſacted in greater obſcurity. 

At that period there ſeemed to be a juſt balance 
between patronage and the preſs: beſore it, men 
were little eſteemed, whoſe only merit was genius; 


and ſince, men who can prudently be content to 


catch the public, are certain of living without de- 
pendence. But the writers of the period of which 
I am ſpeaking were ſufficiently eſteemed by the 
great, and not rewarded enough by bookſellers to | 
N ſet 
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ſet them above independence. Fame conſequently | 
then was the trueſt road to happineſs : a ſedulous 
attention to the mechanical buſineſs of the day 
makes the preſent never failing reſource. 

The age of Charles II. which our countrymen 
term the age of wit and immortality, produced ſome 
writers that at once ſerved to improve our language 


and corrupt our hearts. The king himſelf had a 


large ſhare of knowledge, and ſome wit; and his 

courtiers were generally men who had been bred 

up in the ſchool of afflition and experience. For 

this reaſon, when the ſun-ſhine of their fortune 

returned, they gave too great a looſe to pleaſure, 

and language was by them cultivated only as a mode 
of elegance; hence it became more enervated, and 
was daſhed with quaintneſſes which gave the pub- 

lic writings of thoſe times a very illiberal air. 5 
I'Eſtrange, who was by no means ſo bad a wri- 
ter as ſome have repreſented him, was ſunk in 
party faction; and having generally the worſt fide 
of the argument, often had recourſe to ſcolding, 
pertneſs, and, conſequently, a vulgarity that diſ- 
covers itſelf even in his more liberal compoſitions. 
He was the firſt writer who regularly enliſted him 
ſelf under the banners of a party for pay, and 
fought for it, through right and wrong, for up- 
wards of forty literary campaigns. This intrepidi- 
ty gained him the eſteem of Cromwell himſelf; 
and the papers he wrote, even juſt before the Re- 
volution, almoſt with the rope about his neck, have 


his uſual characters of impudence and perſeverance. 
That 
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That he was a Nandard-writer cannot be diſowned, 
becauſe a great many very eminent authors formed 
their ſtile by his. But his ſtandard was far from 
being a juſt one; though, when party conſiderations 
are ſer aſide, he certainly was poſſeſſed of elegance, 


eaſe, and perſpicuity. 


Dryden, though a great and indifpured: genius, 


| Had the ſame caſt as L'Eſtrange. Even his plays 
diſcover him to be 2 party-man, and the ſame prin» 


ciple infects his ſtile in ſubjects of the lighteſt na- 
ture; but the Engliſh tongue, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, is greatly his debtor. He firſt gave it regular 
harmony, and diſcovered its latent powers. It Was 5 


his pen that formed the Congreves, the Priors, and 
the Addiſons, who ſucceeded him; and had it not 
been for Dryden, we never ſhould have known 
a Pope, ar leaſt in the meridian luſtre he now dif- 
plays. But Dryden's excellencies, as a writer, 


were not confined to poetry alone. There is in 


his proſe writings an eaſe and elegance that have 


never yet been fo well united | in works of taſte or 


criticiſm. | | : 


The Engliſh Lats owes very little to Otway, 
though, next to Shakeſpeare, rhe greateſt genius 


England ever produced in tragedy. His excellen- 


cies lay in painting directly from nature, in cat- 


ching every emotion juſt as it riſes from the ſoul, 
and in all the powers of the moving and pathetic, 
He appears to have had no learning, no critical 
knowledge, and to have lived in great diſtreſs. 
When he died, which he did in an obſcure houſe 


M4 near 
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near the Minories, he had about him the copy of 


a tragedy, which it ſeems he had ſold for a trifle. 


to Bentley the bookſeller. I have ſeen an adver- 


tiſement at the end of one of L'Eſtrange's political 


papers, offering a reward to any one who ſhould 
bring it to his ſhop. What an invaluable treaſure 


was there irretrievably loſt, by the ignorance and 


neglect of the age he lived in! 


Lee had a great command of language, 404 vaſt | 
' force of expreſſion, both which the beſt of our ſue- 
ceeding dramatic poets thought proper to take for 


their models. Rowe in particular ſeems to have 
caught that manner, though in all other reſpe&s in- 


ferior. The other poets of that reign contributed 

bur little towards improving the Engliſh tongue, 
and it is not certain whether they did not injure 
rather than improve it. Immorality has its cant as 


well as party; and many ſhocking expreſſions now 


crept into the language, and became the tranſient 


faſhion of the day. The upper galleries, by the 
prevalence of party- ſpirit, were courted with great 
aſſiduity, and a horſelaugh, following ribaldry, was 


the higheſt inſtance of applauſe; the chaſtity as 


well as energy of dition being ov 'erlooked or ne- 
glected. 
Virtuous ſentiment was recovered, but energy 


of ſtile never was. This, though diſregarded in 


plays and party-writings, ſtill prevailed amongſt 


men of character and buſineſs, The diſpatches of 


Sir Richard Fanſhaw, Sir William Godolphin, Lord 


Arlington, and many other miniſters of ſtate, are 


all 
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all of them, with reſpe& to dition, manly, bold, 
and nervous. Sir William Temple, though a man 
of no learning, had great knowledge and experien- 
ce. He wrote always like a man of ſenſe and a 
gentleman, and his ſtile is the model by which the 


beſt proſe-writers, in the reign of queen Anne, form- 
ed theirs. The beauties of Mr. Locke's ſtile, 


though not ſo much celebrated, are as ſtriking as 


that of his underſtanding. He never ſays more nor 
leſs than he ought, and never makes uſe of a word 


that he could have changed for a better. The 
ſame obſervation holds good of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
Mr. Locke was a philoſopher; his antagoniſt 
Stillingfleet, biſhop of Worceſter, was a man of 
learning, and therefore the conteſt between them 


was unequal. The clearneſs of Mr. Locke's head 


renders his language perſpicuous, the learning of 
Stillingfleet's clouds his. This is an inſtance ofthe 


ſuperiority of good ſenſe over learning, towards 


the improvement of every language. 
There is nothing peculiar to the language of 


archbiſhop Tillotſon, but his manner of writing is 


inimitable; for one who reads him wonders why 


he himſelf did not think and ſpeak in that very 


manner. The turn of his periods is agreeable, 


though artleſs, and every thing he ſays ſeems to 


flow ſpontaneouſly from inward conviction. Bar- 


row, though greatly his ſuperior in learning, falls 


ſhort of him in other reſpedts. 1 
The time ſeems to be at hand when juſtice will 

be done to Mr. Cowley's proſe as well as poetical 

writings: 
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writings: and though his friend Dr. Sprat, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, in his dition falls far ſhort of the 


abilities for which he has been celebrated, yer there 
is ſometimes an happy flow in his periods, and 


| ſomething that looks like eloquence. The ſtile of 
his ſucceſſor Atterbury has been much commended 
by his friends, which always happens when a man 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf in party; but there is nothing 


extraordinary in it. Even the ſpeech which he ma- 


5 de for himſelf at the bar of the houſe of lords, be- 
fore he was ſent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
7 though it has been cried up by his friends to fuch _ 


a degree, that his enemies have ſuffered 1 it to pas 
: uncenſured. 


The philoſophical manner of lord | Shafteſbury's 
writing is nearer to that of Cicero than any Engliſh 
author has yet arrived at; but perhaps, had Cicero 
wrote in Engliſh, his compoſition would have great- 
ly exceeded that of our countryman. The diction 
of the latter is beautiful ; but ſuch beauty as, upon 
nearer inſpection, carries with it evident ſymptoms. 


of affectation. This has been attended with very 
diſagreeable conſequences. Nothing is fo eaſy to 


copy as affeQtation, and his lordſhip's rank and fame 


have procured him more imitators in Britain than 


any writer I know; all faithfully preſerving his ble- 


miſhes, but unhappily not one of his beauries. 
Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were political 


writers of great abilities in dition, and their pam- 


phlers are now ſtandards in that way of writing. 
Ty were followed by Dean Swilt, who, though 


in 
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in other reſpeQ&s far their ſuperior, never could 
ariſe to that manlineſs and clearneſs of diction in 


political writings, for which they were ſo ry 
famous. 

They were all of them exceeded by the late lord 
Bolingbroke, whoſe ſtrength lay in that province; 
for, as a philoſopher and a critic, he was ill qua- 
lified; being deſtirute of virtue for the one, and 


of learning for the other. His writings againſt 
Sir Robert Walpole are incomparably the beſt part 


of his works. The perſonal and perpetual anti- 


pathy he had for that family, to whoſe places he 
thought his own abilities had a right, gave a glow 
to his ſtile, and an edge to his manner, that never 

has yet been equalled in political writing. His 
| misfortunes and diſappointments gave his mind a 


turn which his friends miſtook for philoſophy, and 


at one time of his life he had the art to impoſe the 
_ ſame belief upon ſome of his enemies. His idea 
of a patriot king, which I reckon, as indeed it was, 


amongſt his writings againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 


is a maſter- piece of dition. Even in his other 
works his ſtile is excellent; but where a man either 
does not or will not underſtand the ſubje& he wri- 


tes on, there mult always be a deficiency. In po- 
litics he was generally maſter of what he undertook 
in morals, never. 


Mr. Addiſon, for a happy and natural file, will 


be always an honour to Britiſh literature, His 


dition indeed wants ſtrength, but it is equal to all 


the ſubje&s he undertakes to handle, as be never, 


ac 
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at leaſt in his finiſhed works, attempts any thing 
either in the argumentative or demonſtrative way. 
Though Sir Richard Steele's reputation, as a 


public writer, was owing to his connections with 


Mr. Addiſon, yet, after their intimacy was formed, 


Steele ſunk in his merit as an author. This was 
not owing ſo much to the evident ſuperiority on 


the part of Addiſon, as to the unnatural efforts 


which Steele made to equal or eclipſe him. This 


emulation deſtroyed that genuine flow of diftion 
which is diſcoverable in all his former compoſi 
tions. e | | ; 


| Whilſt their writings * engaged attention, and the 

favour of the public, reiterated but unſucceſsful 
_ endeavours were made towards forming a grammar 
of the Engliſh language. The authors of thoſe ef- 
| Forts went upon wrong principles; inſtead of endea- 

_ vouring to retrench the abſurdities of our language, 
and bringing it to a certain criterion, their gram- 
mars were no other than a collection of rules at- 
tempting to naturalize thoſe abſurdities, and bring | 


them under a regular ſyſtem. 


Some what effeQual, however, might have been 
done towards fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſn 


i language, had it not been for the ſpirit of party. 


For both whigs and tories being ambitious to ſtand 
at the head of ſo great a deſign, the queen's death 


happened before any plen of an academy could be 
_ reſolved on. | 


Mean while the neceſſity of ſuch an inſtitution 


became every: day more apparent. The periodical 
: and 
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and political writers, which then ſwarmed, adopted 
the very worlt manner of L'Eſtrange, till not only 
all decency, but all propriety of language was loſt 
in the nation. Leſly, a pert writer, with ſome 


wit and learning, inſulted the government every 


week with the grofleſt abuſe. His ſtile and man- 
ner, both of which were illiberal, was imitated by 


Ridpath, De Foe, Dunton, and others of the op- 


polite party; and Toland pleaded the cauſe of atheiſm 


and immorality in much the ſame ſtrain; his ſub- 
ject ſeemed to debaſe his dition, and he ever failed 
moſt in one, when he grew moſt licentious 1 in the 
other. | Fs EE | 
- Towards the end of queen Anne's reign, ſome 
of the greateſt men in England devoted all their 


time to party, and then a much better manner ob- 
rained in political writing. Mr. Walpole, Mr. Ad- 
diſon, Mr. Mainwairing, Mr. Steele, and many 
members of both houſes of parliament, drew their 
pens for the whigs; but they ſeem to have been 
over-matched, though not in argument, yet in 


writing, by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, 


and the other friends of the oppoſite party. They 

who oppoſe a miniſtry have always a better field 

for ridicule and reproof than they who defend it. 
Since that period our writers have either been 


encouraged above their merits or below them. 


Some, who were poſſeſſed of the meaneſt abilities, 
acquired the higheſt preferments; while others, 
who ſeemed born to reflect a luſtre upon their age, 


beriſhed by want and negleQ. _ Moore, Savage, and 


Amherſt, 


| 
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Amherſt, were poſſeſſed of great abilities, yet they 


were ſuffered to feel all the miſeries that uſually 
attend the ingenious and the imprudent, that at- 
tend men of ſtrong paſſions, and no phlegmaric re- 
ſerve in their command. 


At preſent, were a man to attempt to improve 


his fortune, or increaſe his friendſhip, by poetry, 

he would ſoon feel the anxiety of diſappointment. 
The preſs lies open, and is a bene factor to W 
ſort of literature but that alone. 
I am at a loſs whether to aſcribe this falling off 
of the public to a vicious taſte in the poet, or in 
them; perhaps both are to be reprehended. The 
poet, either drily didactive, gives us rules which 
might appear abſtruſe even in a ſyſtem of ethics; 
or, triflingly volatile, writes upon the moſt un- 
worthy ſubjects. Content, if he can give muſic in- 
ſtead of ſenſe; content, if he can paint to the ima- 


gination, without any deſires or endeavours to af- 


to recommend it. The late method alſo that our 
news- papers have fallen into, of giving an epitome 


of every new publication, muſt greatly damp the 
writer's genius. He finds himſelf, in this caſe, at 


the mercy of men who have neither abilities nor 


learning to diſtinguiſh his merit. He finds his own 


compoſitions mixed with the ſordid traſh of every 


daily ſcribbler. There is aſufficient ſpecimen given 


of his work to abate curioſity, and yet fo mutilat- 


ed 


fect; the public therefore with juſtice diſcards ſuck 
empty ſound, which has nothing but jingle, or, 
what is worſe, the unmuſical flow of blank verſe, 
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a as to render him contemptible. His firſt, and 


perhaps his ſecond work, by this means ſinks, among 


the crudities of the age, into oblivion, Fame, he 


finds, begins to turn her back; he therefore flies 
to proſit, which invites him, and he inrolls himſelf 


in the liſts of dulneſs and of avarice, for life. 


Vet there are ſtill among us men of the greateſt 
abilities, and who, in ſome parts of learning, have 


- ſurpaſſed their predeceſſors. Juſtice and friendſhip 


might here impel me to ſpeak of names which will 
ſhine out to all poſterity; but prudence reſtrains 
me from what I ſhould otherwiſe eagerly embrace. 


Envy might riſe againſt every honoured name I 
| ſhould mention, ſince ſcarce one of them has not 


thoſe who are his enemies, or thoſe who deſpiſe 


| him, dec. 


Account of a Caxnvass for a LECTURESHIP, 


in 4 LETTER to a 1580 


3 1 I believe, may remember the 


time when my poor uncle died, which obliged me 
to quit the univerſity, and ſeek my fortune in town, 
where I had not been above three weeks before I 
ſtrolled one Sunday afternoon into a church in the 
city, and after ſervice heard the clerk, by order of 
the veſtry, declare the leQureſhip of the pariſh va- 
cant, and invite the clergy, however dignified or 
diſtinguiſhed, to be candidates for it, and to give 
an 


| poſſible to Mr. 


J 0 £8 8 


in their names by the enſuing Sunday. No ſooner 


did I hear this church ſerjeant thus beating up for 


recruits, than I immediately reſolved to inliſt; and 


accordingly the next day waited on the worſhipful 
Stentor above-mentioned, who took down my 


name and place of abode: on my deſiring him at 
the ſame time to acquaint me with the beſt method 
of proceeding, which I was an utter ſtranger to, 


he adviſed me as a friend, to apply as ſpeedily as 


me enter the ſhop in my canonicals, for I had hired 


an excellent new gown and caſſock behind St. Cle- 
ment's on the occaſion, he made me a very low 
bow, gave me the title of doQor, and imagining, 
no doubt, that I was come to beſpeak cheeſes for 


the country, begged to know my honour's com- 
mands; to which I replied in an humble tone, and 


looking extremely diſconcerted, that I came to wait 
on him on account of the le&ureſhip of the pariſh, 


and begged the favour of his vote and intereſt, 


&c. Your Lordſhip, I am ſure, would have ſmiled 


to ſee the ſudden alteration of his features and be- 


: haviour: he dropped all the tradeſman's obſequiouſ- 
neſs, and in a moment aſſumed the magiſterial air 


and 


„a cheeſemonger in ——lane; 
who was then firſt churchwarden, a leading man 
in the veſtry, and a perſon, he aſſured me, on 
whom the ele ion would in a great meaſure de- 
pend. I took honeſt Amen's advice, and by nine 
the next morning, not J muſt own without ſome 
reluctance, dreſſed myſelf as well as I could, and 
waited on Mr. Churchwarden. As ſoon as he ſaw 
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and dignity of a churchwarden; turned aſide to a 
woman who was juſt then aſking for a pound of 
Cheſhire, and without addreſſing himſelf to me; 
_ cried out, © This is the fourth parſon I have had 


«with me to-day on the ſame errand: ” then, ſtar- 
ing me full in the face; „Well, young man, ſays 
& he, you intend to be a candidate for this ſame 

lecture: you are all to mount the roſtrum, I ſup- 
« noſe, and merit will carry it: for my part I pro- 


«miſe nobody; but remember I tell you before- 
«hand I am for voice and action, ſo mind your 


«hirs.” When he had faid this, he immediately 
turned upon his heel, and went into the counting- 


houſe. I rook my leave in an aukward manner, as 


his inſolence; and as I went out of the ſhop, over- 
heard his lady obſerving from behind the counter, 


that I was a pretty ſprig of divinity, but looked 


a little theepiſh, and had not half the courage of 


the gentleman that had been recommended t to her 
huſband by Mr. Sqintum. 


The inſtant I quitted the ſign of the Cheſhire 


cheeſe, I laid aſide all thoughts of further ſolici- 
tation, and reſolved to return to college, and live 
on making fellow-commoners exerciſes, rather than 
ſubje& myſelf any more to ſuch mortifying indig- 


nities. Good God! thought Ito myſelf, is this 
the fruit of my ſtudies, this the reward of all my toil 


and labour in the univerſity? to have the important 


point whether I ſhall eat or ſtarve, at laſt determined 
by a cheeſemonger, who declares for voice and action! 
Vol. I. = Ml 
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In ſpite, not withſtanding, of this reſolution, 
for reſolutions, your Lordſhip knows, are much 
eaſier made than kept, I was obliged in leſs than 


ſix months, having during that time taken it into 
my head to fall in love and marry, to repair once 
more to the great city, and put into the eccleſiaſti- 


cal lottery; where by the bye, as in molt other 
lotteries, you buy ſo dear, meet with fo few prizes, - 
and run ſo much hazard, that none but deſpera- 
do's ought to venture in them: there, my Lord, 
I renewed my ſolicitations, and experienced all the 
miſeries and misfortunes, all the inſults and indig- 
nities, which the pride and inſolence of the rich, 
both laity and clergy, inflict on their dependent 
brethren: the difficulties which I met with in ſearch 
of a lectureſhip, for that was my ſummum bonum, 


are inconceivable; and I can aſſure your Lordſhip, 


that, trifling as the emoluments are of this prefer- 


ment, all the perfections of human nature united are 


ſcarce ſufficient to a man, without perſonal intereſt, 
to inſure his ſucceſs. The variety of diſtreſſes which 
1 encountered from the different tempers and diſ- 
poſitions of the gentlemen and ladies, for ſo I was 
obliged to call them, who had votes in the pariſh, 
the mean and abje& flatrery which I was forced to 
make uſe of, with the many frequent atfronts and 
diſappointments I underwent, would ſwell half a 


melancholy volume. Without enumerating the ne- 


ceſſary accompliſhments generally expected on theſe. 
occaſions of drinking hard with the huſbands, and 


ſaying ſoft things to their wives; in more pariſhes 
MEET pi | than 
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than one, my Lord, where I have been a candidate, 
to ſmoke your half dozen of pipes, and drink two 


bottles at a ſitting, are infinitely more neceſſary 
perfections than any which you could bring with 
you from the univerſity; and it is a maxim with 
many good citizens, that unleſs you are what they 


call a d d honeſt fellow, you can never be a 


good preacher, or an orthodox divine; in ſhort, 


my Lord, and to he ſerious, unleſs a poor clergy- 
man is every thing that he ought not to be, he can 


never be what is every man's wiſh, independent. 


[To this we ſhall add the author's thoughts on 


we manner in which lectureſhips are paid.] 


I know a little too much of the world, my Lord, 


to expect that a parſon ſhould be paid like a firſt- 
rate player, a pimp, or a lord ofthe treaſury, whoſe 
incomes I believe are pretty neer equal; but at the 
ſame time cannot help thinking, that a labourer in 
the vineyard is as well worthy of his hire as a your- 
neyman carpenter, maſon, &c. and has as good a 


right to two pound on a Sunday, as he has on 


4 Saturday night; and yet not one in a hundred | 
of us is paid in that proportion. 


The leQturer's box generally goes about, with 


the reſt of the pariſh beggars, a little after Chriſt- 
mas; and every body throws in their charity, for 
it is always conſidered in that light, as they think 


proper. Were I to tell your Lordſhip how many 


paltry excuſes are made to evade this little annual 
tribute by the mean and ſordid, how very little is 
: given: even by the moſt generous, and to what an 


N2 | incon- 
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inconſiderable ſum the whole generally amounts, 
the recital would not afford you much entertain- 
ment, and for aught I know, might even give you 
ſome ſmall concern. | 


You cannot imagine, my Lord, with what an en- 


vious eye we poor lecturers have often looked over 
a waiter's book at a coffee-houſe, wherel have ſeen 
ſuch a collection of guineas and half guineas as made 
my mouth water: to give leſs than a crown would 
be to the laſt degree ungenteel, for the immenſe 
trouble of handing a diſh of coffee, or anewspaper; 
whilſt the poor divine, who has toiled in the mini- 
ſtry for a twelve- month and half, worn out a pair 
of excellent lungs in the unprofitable ſervice, ſhall 
think himſelf well rewarded with the noble dona- 
7 tion of half a erowht.. 55 
But to illuſtrate my ſubje dt, 1 wi” give e your 
Lordſhip another ſtory: there is nothing like paint- 
ing from life on theſe occaſions: ſuppoſe yourſelf 
then, my Lord, an eye-witneſs of the following 
ſcene, which paſſed not long ſince it in a certain part 


of this metropolis. 


Enter the churchwarden and overtior into the 
ſhop of Mr. Prim the Mercer. —Well, Mi. Twiſt, 
We are 
come to wait on your honour with the lecturer ON 

book, Sir,—a voluntary ſubſcription of the inha- _ 


what are your commands with me f- 


bitants of the pariſh of St. for the ſupport of 


what is it Whatever you pleaſe, Sir. — Aye, here's 


another load, another burden: dy'e think I am 


made 


-Well, well, you need not read any further: 
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made of gold? there's the poors rate, the doQor's 
rate, the window rate, the devil's in the rates I 


think: however, I cant refuſe you; but I'll not 


give another year—here, Buckram, reach me halfa 
crown out of the till—Your ſervant, Madam.— 
11 lady comes out of a back parlour, walls thi ough | 
the ſhop and gets into a chair.) _ 
Aye, there's another tax—a guinea for two box 


tickets, as ſure as the benefit comes round, for my 
wife and daughter, beſides chair hire. 


[Twiſt thakes his head.] 
0 Maſter Prim! Maſter Prim! had not you 


better now have given us a guinea for the doctor 
and his four children, and reſerved your half. crown 
for the lady, who, If I may judge from her garb 
and equipage, does not want it half ſo much as the 
poor parſon; but you will be in the faſhion, ſv 
give us your mite; ſer down Mr. Prim two and 


ſix-pence. 1 good-· morrow to you Gentlemen, 
your ſervant.— 

Such, my Lord, you * is the force of falhion: 
and ſuch the influence of example, that a conſtant 


church-goer, and one perhaps who fancies himſelf 
a very good Chriſtian, ſhall throw away one-pound- 


one, with all the pleaſure imaginable, for an eve- 
ning's entertainment ar the theatre, andat the ſame 


time grudge half-a-crown for two-and-fifty diſcour- 
ſes from the pulpit, which, if he turns to his arith- 


metic book, he will ſee amounts to about—three 
farthings a ſermon—and a ſober citizen too, as lady 
N ſays, fye! fye! 

N 3 Tranſlation 


T 


Tranſlation of a Letter ſrom a FRENCH Gentle- — 
man at BaTH, deſcribing the pleaſures and _ 
Cuſtoms of that Place of ſanenable Reſort. 


SIR, 


7 A FRE N CH gentleman, who was lodged in the 
ſame houſe with me, and who lately ſet out on his 
return to Paris, happened to leave behind him a 4 
letter from a countryman of his at Bath, which, 
falling into my hands, I have attempted to tranſlate, 
as I think his account of that city, its modes and 
amuſements, may entertain your readers. I am 
well aware of the difficulty to keep up to the ori. 
ginal ſpirit of the author, who, warmed by his 
feelings on the ſubje&, muſt certainly expreſs him- 
ſelf in a more animating manner than the tranſlator 
can be ſuppoſed to do, and therefore truſt to-the 
candour of the public, whom I wiſh to amuſe, for 
a mild animadverſion. I am, Sir, 

OE N Vour moſt obedient fervant;. 

| Parliament-fireet, BENEVOLUS. 
Feb. 17. ** 
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1 Have now ſpent a ſeaſon here, and am there- 
fore better able to fulfil my promiſe to you of giv- 
ing you ſome idea of this city, the great circle of 
hurry and amuſement. 

Bath 
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Bath is ſituated in the bottom of high hills, which 
almoſt ſurround ir, open to the weſt by a pleaſunt 
valley, through which runs the river Avon. The 


Bath ſtone. with which they build here, like that : 


quarried in the neighbourhood of Paris, gives an 
elegant appearance to the houſes; bur, like every 


other beauty, feels the effe& of time. This place 
owes its preſent conſequence to the medicinal wa- 
ters; the {ame of their virtues had firſt the attrac- 


tive power, which ſeems now to yield rather to 


that of amuſement; for ir is nor diſputed, that, 
for one perſon led here to repair a conſtitution, | 
there are twenty who never bathe or taſte of the 


waters. There are two large rooms here, where 


the company ufed to meet every evening, Sunday 
Not excepred. Here people of all ages, qualiry, 


and fortune promiſcuouſly aſſembled ; bur I learn 


that Bath is no more what it was; for inſtead of 
meeting, as was formerly the cuſtom, the rooms 
are now deſerted, except on ball- nights; and the 


company, for the greater part, form themſelves 
into private parties, which are called routs. If you 
where to ſee the two rooms, which are here deſtin- 


ed for the company's aſſembling, you would be 
ſurprized how theſe routs could poſlibly ſuperſede 
every convenience which they offer; or that whim 


and caprize ſhould fo far prevail as to bring toge- 


ther a crowd into little confined apartments, where 
people are ſqueezed together without air or mo- 


tion. Whether this be the effect of ſingularity, or 


whether it be for the emolument of the ſervant, 


N 4 who 
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who has a profit by the ſale of the cards, as in the 
public rooms, 1s hard to determine; but this ridi- 
culous cuſtom is gaining ground every day; inſo- 


much that, even on ball-nights, which are here 
twice a week, there {ſhall be eight or ten of theſe 


routs, where the lady of the houſe ſettles all the 


parties of play, and acquits herſelf with great cle- 


verneſs in the office of groom-porter. This man- 


ner of ſpending the evening, ſo very oppoſite to 
the ſpirit and intention of this place, has been in- 


troduced by the Iriſh, who compoſe a very great 


part of the company which aſſemble here. Whether 


this proceeds ſrom a jealouſy which they conceive 
of the Engliſh, who are rather of a ſhy diffident 


diſpoſition, and ſeem to conſider themſelves with 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, very incompatible 
with the eaſe and freedom of public ſociety, I 
cannot ſay; but certain it is, that the two nations 


do not blend much together. I ama very impartial 
obſerver, and am of no party; and I muſt there- 
fore ſay, that the Engliſh enter more into the real 
ſpirit and meaning of this place than the Iriſh. 


They meet their friends in the rooms, where they 


play at cards, and converſe promiſcuouſly, and 


where it may be ſaid they have elbow-room ; whilſt | 
the latter are crowded together, like the priſoners 
at Calcutta; and where, from the contraded ſpace 
of the apartments, it is impoſſible to retreat from 

the heat of the fire. The Iriſh, I learn, are natu- 


rally a good kind of people, but have early imbibed 


certain prejudices of education, which cauſe them 


to 
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to deviate from that eaſe in ſociety, which is one 
of the conſtituent principles that renders it agree- 
able: they ſeem to think there can be no real hoſ- 
pitality without a kind of repletion, very incon- 
venient to the conſtitution, and very oppoſite to 
the deſign of this place, which appears rather cal- 
culated to relieve them from the heavy weight 
which the manners of their country lays them under: 
but habit has ever been, and ever will be power- 
ſul; and they do not ſcem inclined to correct it 
here, tho' the natural mode of the place would 
exempt them from the cenſure of an injudicious 5 
frugality, or the charge of ſingularity. 
When Mr. Naſh held the ſcepter 3 he per- 


mitted not the uſe of a card- table in any private 


houſe, except to indulge ſome old lady of quality 


who happened to be bed-ridden; but the laurels 


of power, ſo luxuriant in his long reign, withered 
in the hands of his ſucceſſors. The empire of Bath, 
like that of Poland, being elective, party and fac- 
tion do of courſe interfere; whereas abſolute mo- 
narchy would be the true rule of government for 
this conſtitution, which ſickens under ariſtocracy 
or democracy. The preſent monarch ſeems to have 
many amiable qualities; he wiſhes to ack well, 
and to pleaſe his people; but he is not fully and 
effectually ſupported; and ſome wounds have been 


Swen to his prerogative, which are ſenſibly affecting 


to his government, in the ſupport of which the in- 
tereſt of the people will be found to be invariably 
included; and unleſs his power is, by the general 

voice, 
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voice, ſo ſtrengthened as that he can iſſue his edits 
to ſuppreſs the faſhions introduced by the Iriſh, 
of private parties and unmeaning inſipid routs, the 
ſpirit of his government will be much enervated, 
and the public places of reſort will be but half 
filled; while true policy ſeems to direct a more free 
intercourſe and harmony between the two nations; 
whoſe humours blended together would, in my 
judgment, produce ſomething more pleaſing and 
_ engaging than from their now acting ſeparately. - 
here is a faſhion here, which in our country 5 
would appear extremely ridiculous. We hold it a 
duty to treat all ladies with an indiſcriminate poli= © 
teneſs; but here gentlemen invite their acquaint- i 
| ances only to tea. The apparatus ofthis ceremony _ 5 
appeared to me at firſt to be very ſingular. After 5 
two or three country-dances are over, the waiters 
come, in a very boiſterous manner, and lay anum- 
ber of tables in the very room where the ladies 
| have been dancing. This done, they write with | 
| Chalk the name of the gentleman on the ſeveral 
tables; whether this be done to proclaim his muni— 
| fiicence, or as an inſtruQtion to theſe waiters for the 
due collection of their money, Icannorſay. When 
the tea is brought, the ladies, who happen not to 
be included in the ſplendid regale, chuſe to make 
their retreat into another room, rather than act the 
ſimple part of unintereſted ſpectators in a matter of 
this conſequence. Now, with us, we ſhould hold 
it to be the indiſpenſable rule ol politeneſs for every 
lady to ſhare, without diſtinction, in every thing 
that 
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that can render the entertainment agreeable to her; 
and in this particular nothing could be more eaſily 
effected; for I am told, that a compliment of tea 

to half a dozen ladies can be made for the paltry 

| ſum of three or four livres of our money. Would 
you not think then that this trifling regale ſhould. 
be general to the ladies, without confinement to 
party, or to particular time, and that every lady 
might call for tea when ſhe choſe to do ſo? The 
expence of which might be ealily ſettled by a mo- 
derate tax on the gentlemen ſubſcribers. This, 
4 amongſt other things, would be a proper object of 


the ſovereign's care. It would ſeem right too, 
that the ſovereign ſhould extend ſome ſhare of his 
> paternal affeQtion to a part of the company, Who 
> ought to be, bur are nor, ſo much the object of 
3 his attention; I mean thoſe, whoſe dancing days 
JF being over, now chuſe to enter into the more ra- 
3 tional amuſements of cards. I ſhould think, as 
1 every thing moves, or ought to move, under his 
direction, that he ſhould {ee that proper parties are 
2 ſettled in the now ſo very material a part of the 
3 occupation and entertainment of ſociety. The 
: 4 public rooms are as immediately under his pro- 
: 2 tection and direction as that of a lady at her rout; 
IG 


where indiſputably ſhe arranges the parties moſt 
admirably, and acquits herſelf with great dexterity 


. 2 8 . . , 4 4 3 
EFFECT {IF 
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and propriety in the arduous undertaking. 
lere is a very pretty theatre. Iwill not ven- 
__ ture to ſpeak of the company, as I am not fo com- 


— Petenta maſter of the language; beſides, they are 
- e 8 0 
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ſo ſeverely curried every week in a Gazette printed 
here, that it would be a ſpecies of cruelty, though 

1 thought them reprehenſible, to add ro this * eight 
which is periodically laid on them. 

1 will not give you any ſtrictures of the maladies 
to which the waters and baths here are ſuppoſed 
an antidote. Ar firſt I imagined lameneſs to have 
been the epidemical diſorder, as I ſaw moſt of the 
ladies make uſe of walJking-ſticks; and I was the 
more confirmed in this when I conſidered that there 
was no city better calculated for walking without 

a prop, the greater part being flagged. 

There broke out here ſome time ago a diſorder 
which affected old and young, but more particu= 
larly the latter, and on which the water had no 2 
power. This was a ſort of craving of the ſtomach, 
which ſeized on ladies particularly, about eleven 
or twelve o'clock, an hour or two after breakfaſt. 
The learned were conſulted upon it without ſuc- 
ceſs; but at laſt it was found that one doctor Gill 
prepared a decoQtion of beef or peas, which effec- | 
tually did the buſineſs; and, as every thing is found 
to be reſolved into faſhion, this honeſt doctor is as 
much ſought after as doctor Hill, or any other of n 
thoſe eminent protracters of human life; and nothing T d 
is now more common than to invite a number of Z tl 
young ladies to doctor Gill's to regale themſelves 1 
With his decoction. e | . F 
I would now give you ſome account of the va-. 
rious modes of religion here, but that it would 


carry me too far, and that I have already been, I 
fear, 
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fear, prolix. I ſhall barely hint to you, that every 


one here may chuſe his own road to heaven; and 
many avail themſelves of that liberty. Thelethings 


vary however like the weather. On the hill they 
are ſaved by faith alone; while we in the vale are 
taught, that faith, without works, will never do 


the buſineſs; but here is a jolly fat prieſt, who 


preaches from his heart, for he uſes po book, who 


tells us ſo; and gives ſuch ſtrong reaſons for what 


he ſays, that I am much inclined to believe him. 
Farewel, my dear friend; we {ſhall ſoon meet at 


Paris. | 


5 


ESSAY on Goopuvnovnn, 


tO vite ſervarer munia  refto 
More; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 


Commis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, 


Et ſigno læſo non inſanire lagenæ. He 0 R. 


O F all the qualifications of the 8 which are 


not poſitive virtues, I do not know any that is more 
deſireable than good-humour. No quality renders 
> the poſleflor more eaſy and happy in himſelf, or 
2 3 recommends him more forcibly to other people. 
2 Virtue itſelf receives additional luſtre, abates the 
| E rigid ſeverity of its character, and takes its moſt 
I raviſhing graces and embelliſhments from ſuch a 
E. diſpoſition ; 3 a diſpoſition ſo amiable in irs nature, 


that 
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that even a man of looſe principles, when of ſv 
agreeable a turn, often conciliates to himſelf many 

friends and well wiſhers. The men at leaſt allow 
that he is a pleaſant fellow, court his company, 
and account him no body's enemy but his own; | 
| while the women call him a dear agreeable crea- 

ture, and declare that though, to be ſure, he is a 
wild devil, It is quite 10 5 to be angry with 
him. 

It is hardly ſaying too much 5 in favour of this 
ER to aſſert, that it is one of the firſt requi- 
ſites in ſociety; for though ſtrict honour and inte- 
grity are of more eſſential value in the grand pur- 
poſes of human life; yet good- humour, like ſmall 
money, is of more immediate uſe in the common 
commerce of the world. There is no ſituation in 
life, no engagement in buſineſs, or party of plea- 
- ſure, wherein it will not contribute to mitigate 
diſappointment, or heighten enjoyment. A huſ. 
band, friend, acquaintance, maſter, or even ſer- 
vant, however faithful or affetionate, will occaſion 
many miſerable hours to himſelf, as well as to thoſe 
with whom he is connected, if his virtues are not 
ſeaſoned with good-humour; and whether he is a 
partner for liſe, or a partner in the country-dance, 
an aſſociate in great and mighty undertakings, or a 
4 companion in a poſtchaiſe, he ſhould, on every 
occaſion, cheriſh and keep alive this agreeable dif- 
poſition. 5 

Some perſons may almoſt be Cid to be of a coeds 
bumoured complexion, and ſeem to be conſtitu- 
_ tionally. 
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tionally endued with this amiable turn of mind; 
a bleſſing, for which they may thank heaven with 


the ſame kind of gratitude that he ought to feel, 


who experiences the comſorts of being born in a 


delightful and temperate climate. My fſellow- 


countrymen, I think, are many of them deficient 
in that airy pleaſantneſs, and cheerful temper, that 
diſtinguiſhes this quality; and as our climate, while 


ir anſwers all the purpoſes of uſe and plenty, yet 


ſeldom affords us blue ſkies, or tempets us to cool 
grots and purling ſtreams, to Jie down on the damp 
graſs, or to thoſe other rural delights fo often men- 
tioned by the poets; ſo the Engliſh themſelves, 
- though overflowi ing with humanity and benevolen- 

ce, ſuſfer clouds of gloomy thoughts to come over 


their minds, and, however they mult be allowed 


to be good-natured, are ſeldom remarkable for 
being good-humoured. Vet this half-virtue is 


worth cultivation, as it beſtows new charms on 


that real one. Good.-humour is the fair weather 
of the ſoul, that calms the turbulent guſts of paſſion, 
and diffuſes a perpetual gladneſs and ſerenity over 
the heart; and he that finds his temper naturally 


inclined to break out into ſudden burſts of fretful- 


_ neſs and ill-humour, ſhould be as much upon his 


guard to repreſs the ſtorm, that is for ever beating 


in his mind, as to fence againſt the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſon, We are naturally attached even to 
animals that betray a ſoftneſs of diſpoſition. We 


are pleaſed with the aukward fondneſs and fidelity 


of a dog. Montaigne could diſcover agreeable 


_ muſic 
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muſic in the good-humoured purring of his cat; 
and though our modern grooms and jockies beſtow | 


all their attention on make, colour, eyes, and feet, 


yet the beſt writers on horſemanſhip conſider a 


good temper as one of the beſt qualities in a horſe, 
We ſhould be the more attentive to encourage 


and preſerve this pleaſing quality, becauſe many 
people loſe it by little and little in the progreſs of 


their lives. The thoughts of intereſt frequently 


prove a growing ruſt and canker in the mind; and 
the many troubles and embarraſſments attending 

worldly purſuits often ſour the temper, and enti- 

rely deſtroy the ſpirit of cheerfulneſs and good-hu- 
mour that prevailed in the artleſs and undeſigning 
ſeaſon of our youth. I do not know a more diſa- 
greeable companion, than a man, who having ſet | 
our in life with vaſt and vain hopes of advancement, 'I 


together with a mighty conſciouſneſs of his own 


merit, has not been able to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
| diſappointment, but has permitted his misfortunes 


to embitter his diſpoſition. Such a man overflows 
with gall on every occaſion, and diſcharges the 


| ſpleen that riſes within him on all his fellow-crea- 
| tures: he diſturbs the peace of the family to which 
he belongs, and poiſons the happineſs of every 
company to which he is admitted. But the diſquiet 
that he brings with him, wherever he comes, is 


nothing but an evidence of his own miſery and 


weakneſs of ſoul. How much more is he to be 


imitated, who meets the ſtrokes of fortune with 


an even temper, who ſuffers neither reproach nor 
diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs to ruffle his good-humour, and is, as Ham- 
ler deſcribes his friend, © As one, in ſuffering all, 
« that ſuffers nothing!” Liſe is like a game of back- 
gammon; and if an unlucky throw comes, we muſt 
make the beſt of ir, and play on without grumbling 


to the table with a man who could not bear an ad- 


verſe caſt, without turning over the board in a 
fury, and throwing the dice- box at the head of his 


companion? The character of Sir Thomas Moore, 
though peculiarly illuſtrious for unſhaken integrity, 
| was in no inſtance more winning and amiable than 
in true pleaſantry and good-humour. His cheerful 
behaviour on the ſcaffold, and in every particular 

relating to his death, is familiar to all; but there 
is no circumſtance in which the evenneſs of his 


mind is more truly delineated than in his behaviour 


to his family on his reſignation of the chancellor- 
ſhip. The way in which he diſcovered it to his 


wife beſpoke the moſt genuine good-humour. 
When he went out of church, it was always uſual 
for ſome of his officers to go to his lady, and ac- 
quaint her of his departure; but, the Sunday after 


his reſignation, he went himſelf up to her pew, 
and, bowing, gravely ſaid, © Madam, my lord is 


„gone.“ She, who was accuſtomed to the face- 


_tioulneſs of his manner, did not immediately com- 


prehend his meaning; but on his explaining the 
matter to her, as they went home, {ſhe began to 
upbraid him for his ſhameful inattention to his in- 
tereſt; upon which, without being at all diſcon- 
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certed by this conjugal ledure, he took occaſion 
to turn the diſcourſe, by finding fault with ſome 


part of her dreſs. This abſolute command of tem- 
per, and pleaſant vein, is ſurely to be envied; and 
he who ſees the goods of fortune fall from him, 


not only without loſing his fortitude, but alſo with- 


out abating the gaiety of his heart, may fairly be 


ſaid to poſleſs an uncommon ſhare of good-humour. 
Surly is a man of an eaſy fortune, humane and 
benevolent in his nature, and, as Dogberry ſays, 
honeſt as the ſkin between his brows; but he has 
contracted a kind of habitual peeviſhneſs, and every 
common occoſion of life affords him matter of of- 
fence, The inſtant he riſes in the morning, he is 
diſquieted with the appearance of the weather, and 
pours forth execrations on the climate; and when 


he ſits down to breakfaſt, the water is ſmoaked, the 


butter rank, the bread heavy, the news- papers dull 
and inſipid, and his ſervants fulky or impertinent; 
yet all the while he has no malice in his mind, and 
means no harm to any creature in the world. He 
has a thouſand good qualities, which the quickneſs 
of his temper converts into petulance and ill-hu- 


mour. He is a great lover of wit, but cannot bear 


- the leaſt piece of pleaſantry on himſelf; and the 
molt innocent jelt touches him to the quick. He 


will beſtow twenty pounds in an act of charity, or 


do the kindeſt office to ſerve an acquaintance in 
diſtreſs, and the next moment quarrel with his friend 


for diſturbing his reflection by humming an opera— 


tune. Thus Surly lives much eſteemed and little 


beloved; 
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beloved; and, though every body thinks well of 
him, there are very ſew that care to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

But if the want of good- humour is ſo conſpi- : 
cuous in a man, of how many charms does it de- 
prive one of the other ſex! Softneſs is their diſ- 
tinguiſhed charaQeriſtick; but though, like milk, 
they are naturally ſmooth, yer, like milk, they 
create particular diſguſt when they turn ſour. No 


female character is more offenſive than a ſhrew, 


and the impolite ſpirit of the Engliſh law has pro- 


vided very rough treatment for termagants, and 


prepared the ſevereſt diſcipline for the cure of a 
ſcold. The greateſt reproach of an old maid, that 
character ſo much dreaded and ridiculed in the ſe. 
male world, is her ill-humours and croſſneſs is the 2 


worſt part of a prude. On the contrary, good-hu- 


mour, like the ceſtus, encircles the fair one with 

new beauties, and is an antidote to the ravages of 
age and the ſmall-box. It is the beſt part of the 

portion with a virtuous wiſe, and a moſt amiable 

leature in the face of a queen. 


Among our own ſex, there is no race of men 


more apt to indulge a ſpirit of acrimony, and to 
remit their natural good-humour, than authors. 


They come abroad, indeed, with a conſummate 
ſeli-farisfation and delight; but the leaſt ſhock 


given to their vanity taints the mind, and converts 


all their pleaſantry to rancour. The ſlame of emu- 
lation often kindles into envy; and theſe metal- 
ſome gentlemen preſs ſo furiouſly onward to the 

-Q'3 goal 
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goal of fame, that they are ſometimes driven to 


the neceſſity of joſtling one another in the courſe. 


For my part, I would rather chuſe to conſider my- 


ſelf on a journey than in a race; and ſurely it is 
better and pleaſanter to jog on in an eaſy trot, re- 


gardleſs who is left behind, or who is gone before, 
than to whip and ſpur a jaded genius; and, in the 


heat of furious ſpleen and blind rage, to be carried 


. perhaps on the wrong ſide of the poſt. 
Good-humour is the happieſt ſtate of mind for a 


writer, as well as ſorevery other man. Why ſhould ” 
an author ſuffer every hornet of the preſs to ruffle 


his temper, or dip his pen in gall, and prepare 
worm-wood draughts to ſweeten the ill blood of 


a cotemporary ? He that cauſeleſſy and malignantly . 


traduces another, writes a libel on himſelf; as the 


highwayman, ho makes an attack upon the road, 

is in fact a greater enemy to himſelf than to the - 
harmleſs traveller: ſuch a poor wretch, we hw” 
as well as the reſt of the gang, will be brought to 


juſtice ſooner or later; but nobody cares to have 


their deaths lie at his own door. As ſor the genius, 
though he ventures to become a cenſor, he will 
never deſcend to the office of executioner. Even 


the muſe of ſatire ſhould poſſeſs her graces; and 


her productions, like the ſweet-brier, ſhould delight 
and refreſh the ſenſes by their fragrance, While 


they are armed for our annoyance. If we cannot 
exerciſe the inſtruments of wit, we can at leaſt lay 


by the weapons of offence and ill-nature; ande the 
candour of the Britiſh public will always counte- 
nance | 
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nance the fainteſt efforts to rally the reigning vices 


and foibles of the age with cheerfulneſs, pleaſan- 
try, and good humour. 
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An EssAv on 1 with a humorous 
IN STANCE of its Po w ER. 


4 
Wu. EN I was young, I remember, among 
many other follies, I was very vain and tenacious 
of my own way of thinking. I was particularly 
delighted with rhe notion I then had of eloquence; 
and made no manner of diſpute, I was, myſelf, a 
wonderful proficient in it. I was raviſhed with the 
flowing ſwell of a long-winded period. I had form- 
ed my taſte of ſtile upon Cicero; and treated the 
_ Commentaries of Cæſar with an extraordinary air 
of contempt, when I compared them with the moſt. 


frothy flouriſhes of that ever-abounding orator. 
I had not learnd to conſider, that there is a dif- 


ference in the effe& of the ſame words, when they 
are ſpoke, and when they are written, When we 


ſee and hear a powerful orator, our reaſon is be- 


trayed, and dazzled, by the interpolition of our 
| ſenſes. The grace and majeſty of his perſon; the 
never-reſting variety of his motion; the aptneſs 
of his looks and geſture; the riſe and fall of his 


voice, inſinuating, ſoftening, accuſing, repeating, 
urging, impreſſing, and enforcing, with a grada- 
tion of the ſtrongeſt paſſions, all theſe combine to 
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charm and cheat us into admiration. . But, when 
diveſted of theſe prejudices, we come to read with 


a ſteady judgment, what we heard with fo muc! 
emotion, the cold and languid oratory, depending 


now on ſenſe, and wanting all its aid of emphaſis 
and utterance, lies taſteleſs on our underſtanding z 
and repetition, and change of lights, are found 
to fill up the place of richneſs, and v variety i in the 


conception. 


One of the firſt WhO made me bold enough to 
break out of my Roman bondage, and reſolve, for 
the future, to think all words which give a dif. 
courſe no progreſs in its meaning, rather burdens, 
than embroiders, was Montaigne, where he is —— 
ing of authors. 

As to Cicero, ſays this fr ee-ſpirired Frenchman, 
to confeſs the truth frankly, his way of writing ap- 
pears to me very tedious. His prefaces, defini- 
tions, diviſions, and etymologies take up the great- 
eſt part of his work. There is life indeed, and 
noble life! but it is ſmothered in the dreſſing. 
When I have ſpent an hour in reading him, I re- 


collect what ſubſtance I have gathered from him; 


and find for the moſt part, I have got nothing but 
wind: he is not yet come far enough to be entered 


upon his reaſons. Now, for me, who only deſire 


to be wiſe, not eloquent, I would read nothing 


bur what is to the purpoſe. I know well enough, 


without being told, what is meant by death and 
pleaſure; Why then do they give themſelves the 
trouble of anatomiting them? I am for reaion 
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and argument, at the firſt daſh, and would be in- 


ſtructed how to withſtand, rather than talk quaintly 


of my paſſions. I am for charging at once into 
the heart of the doubt, and not approaching it, 
by way of ſiege, with logical lines and trenches. 


The ſubjects of Cicero languith by his delaying 
our expectation. His way was very well for the 


bar; or might do, perhaps, for the pulpit; and 
ſince it 15 ſo common to nod at a ſermon, men, in 
this caſe, might have leiſure to rake a nap, and 
wake a quarter of an hour afrer, time enough to 
find the thread of diſcourſe. Men may ſpeak i in 
this manner to children, or to ignorant people; 5 


bur I can never be made attentive by an author's 


elocution, where his matter is too weak to hold me.” 


Before I had the good fortune to meet with this 


_ cenſure, which carries with it no more botdneſs 
than reaſon, I had ventured to appear in print, and 
ſent ſome treatiſes into the world, which I have 


never thought of, from that time forward, without 
bluſhing at my conſcious weakneſs, in the affeQa- 
tion of a ſtile ſo wordy, that it moves my own in- 


dignation very ſtrongly againſt myſelf, for what I 
have formerly conſidered as no ſmall part of my 
merit. 


If my own erke were of importance enough, 


I would light them up, as a beacon, to warn others 


of the danger; but ſince that honour is more than 


they deſerve, I diſclaim it with due modeſty; and 


will borrow an example, of like Nature, from : an 
author of more dignity. 


F 
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The gentleman, I mean, is a reverend and learn. 
ed profeſſor; in whoſe preface to an excellent 
tranſlation of Virgil, we are told, after, at leaſt, 


as much inſtruction as could reaſonably have been 


expected, that he has not yet done with us; for 


ſomething more {till remains behind. 


Nov, though much may be ſaid for this gentle 
man's generoſity, from the profuſion of his deſire 


to ſatisfy us; yet a leſs degree of praiſe will be 


ſufficient for his diſcretion: ſince it was not kind 
. enough to whiſper 1 in his ear, that he, who tells us 
the ſame thing ſix times over, will rather provoke 
us to indignation than to gratitude; becauſe it 
argues an opinion in him, that he is talking to per- 
ſons who have a deafneſs in their underſtanding. 
When he had aſſured us he had not yet done, there 
could be no reaſon in the world, but the ever ob- 
liging liberality of his rhetorick, to take the trouble 
of adding, that there was ſomething more; much 
leſs, that there was ſomething more ſtill: but when 
he goes on with ſo unhoped, ſo unexpected a flow 


of bounty as to add, that there was ſomething more 
ſtill that remained, the obligation was enforced to 


ſo ſurprizing a height, that it muſt have been judg- 


ed impoſſible to raiſe it more, if we had not found, 


immediately after, that not only ſomething more 


ſtill remained, but; ; that it remained behind alſo. 


I could wiſh to ſee it eſtabliſhed as a rule among 
writers, that every word ſhould be a fault, which 
being taken out of a diſcourſe, left no void in the 


ſenſe: for, to what end ſhould we uſe expreſſions, 
which 
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which may be cut off, without maiming, or let 
ſtand, without beauty? 


When the pen of one who attempts to write 


hiſtory, happens to be thus dropſically diſpoſed, he 

never fails to drown his facts in a deluge of affec- 
tation. We have then long ſpeeches of great ge- 
nerals made to their armies, in line of battle, and 
juſt on the point of engagement; in which the 
monſtrous abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſuch a time fit. 
for formal harangues, or that they could be audible 


to the hundredth part of the numbers they are 


addreſſed to, is not ſufficient to deter theſe orators 
from diſplaying all their tropes with ſo much full- 


neſs and variety, that when the armies come to 


charge, the hiſtorian has not ſpirits enough left him, 
after the fatigue of his war of eloquence, to ob- 


ſerve or explain to us, how the battle itſelf was 


formed and fought; or by what conduct on one 


ſide, or miſtake on the other, the fortune of the 
day declared in favour of the victorious. 
Tacitus, of all hiſtorians, was leaſt guilty of uſing 
wordineſs, or circumlocution, in his relations. On 
the contrary, when he errs, it is in the much nobler 
extreme, of too rich and delicate an exceſs of ſenſe. 
He refines not on words, but on things; he ſpeaks 


leſs for his great perſons, than they ſpoke for them- 
ſelves; but he thinks for them much more delica- 
tely than it is probable they ever thought. When 
Galgacus, at the head of his Britons, is about to 


charge the Roman army, what number of eloquent 
pages could have inſpired his followers with reflec- 


tions, 
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tions, more apt ro inflame them with herole ſenti- 
ments, than what he flaſhed upon their imagina- 
tions, in this comprehenſive encouragement. Fall 
on, my friends, and, in the ſhock, think of your 
anceſtors, and your poſterity.” | 
Antiquity can ſcarce produce an inſtance of more 
perſuaſive eloquence than this oration, in a ſingle 
ſentence: but | have the pleaſure to ſee before me 


the ſpcech of a modern leader, which, as it bad an 


end very different, ſo irs influence was much more 
powerful. Czſar, and many generals before and 
after him, inſpired faint-hearted followers with 
courage: but this is the only inſtance I have ever 


met with, of a commander who had rhetoric ogy 


to ralk brave fellows into cowardice. : 
The hero of our ſtory, which 1 To ſincerely a true 
one, was at his ſtudies, in one of the univerſities 


of a neighbouring nation when the late rebellion 
broke out, and alarmed the care of the government. 


He was young and deſigned for a pillar of his mo— 


ther kirk. Grace and ſanctity had therefore been 
more in his thoughts than arms and ſlaughter: but 
ſome of his friends, who claimed a power inrailing 
and diſpoſing the militia, took a fancy to dignify 
the young kirkman with the command of a com- 


pany, and gave him orders to march them to a ren- 
dezvous chat was appointed à few days after. 


The new captain, as he tells the ſtory himſelf 


with a great deal of humour and frankneſe, thought 
ſafety more his buſineſs than valour; yet was 
alllamed to appear fearful, whea every body round 

him 
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was poſſible, under pretence of encouraging his 


men, to frighten them into deſertion. Inpurſuance 


of this hope, he drew them, on the morning ap- 


pointed for the march, into a ring at the foot of a 


little mount; and placing himſelf on the top of it, 
addreſſed them 1 in the following oration ; which he 


gave me in his own hand- writing. 


Friends! Brethren ! Comntrymen! 


: 6 We aremarching againſt enemies who are march- 
ing againſt God: for they fight againſt our king, 


and our king proteQs our kirk, and our kirk is the 
care of God. So our enemies are God's enemies, 
and our cauſe muſt prevail againſt them. 


«As an officer of command, and a leader who 


knows no fear, it is my duty to ſpeak to you in 


a ſtile that may inflame your courage. But, as 1 
am a Chriſtian, as well as a ſoldier, a man of hu- 
manity as well as mettle, I dare not conceal from 
you that there is a danger which I myſelf am afraid 


of; I, who to ſpeak in the worlds notion of fear, 


am ſo reſolved that I can fear nothing. I mean, 


my fellow ſoldiers, the danger which ſome of your 


dear ſouls may be in of ruſhing head - long upon 


5 damnation. 


«In all probability, there will be an e 
engagement; I am confident we ſhall, I mean all 


But, 
alas! which of us knows, whoſe lot it will be to 
fall i in the field of ſlaughter? and, ſince there is 


odds 
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odds againſt your lives, are ye prepared for the 
approaching death? Ir is, indeed, an unſeaſonable, 
bur ah! my friends! it is a neceſſary queſtion. 
Are ye prepared, I foy, to die? 5 8 8 aſſurance 
of ſalvation? 

"Pp acknowledge, that your piety, your ws 
and your bravery, may intitle you to hopes of 
glory; but, if you want the inward token, the aſ- 


ſurance, the teſtimony! If you are not poſitive, my 
friends, ye are doubters; and he who doubreth, 


ſays Holy Writ, is damned. Mark Thats. brethren! 
He, who doubteth is damned“ 
TW. Ah! weigh this important queſtion before I 


lead you a ſtep farther. Knock at your boſoms: 
aſk your conſciences, if ve are debtors? And, if 
ye find ye are upright and ſtedfaſt, if ye have clear | 
and unqueſtionable evidence, if your lives have 
been pure, and your bodies undefiled, your cre- 
dentials for heaven are good, and 8 may follow 


me undauntedly: for | 
Ni deſpei andum eſt Teucro duce, & e auſpice Tower 0, 
That is, being interpreted, King GEORGE for 
ever. Amen, | 

But, if ye doubt, if ye faint, if your i 


man 1s nor ſtrong, I deſire none of your fruitleſs 
aid. I ſhall be more triumphant without ye. 


Neither would I have your blood upon my head; 
ſince, if ye die, you will be damned. But, my 
_ Chriſtian concern ſor your ſouls hath made me for- 
get that ye are ſoldiers. I came down to pur my- 
ſelf before you, and let you ſee by my example, 
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in he horrid bloodineſſes of this day, what an af. 


ſurance there is in the accepted, when they fight 
againſt the doubtful. I leave the reſt to your con- 


ſciences. They who doubt not will follow me.” 


N. B. They ran away to à man, from hebind their 
commander. What an inſtance was here ＋ tbe 


powe, ”"_ effed of Orator 9! 


ALETT ER from a Gentleman on his Travels in 


SWEDEN; containing a Sketch of the Natives, 


and many Particulars relating to C HARLES 


Rt I. not SOON. KNOWN. 


] CaNnNorT reſiſt your ſolicitations, though it 
is poſlible I ſhall be unable to ſatisfy your curio- 
ſity. The polite of every country ſeem to have 
bur one character. A gentleman of Sweden differs 


but little, except in trifles, from one of any other 
country. Ir is among the vulgar we are to find 
thoſe diſtinctions which charaQerize a people, and 


| from them it is that I take my picture of the Swedes. 
Though the Swedes in general appear tolanguiſh 


under oppreſſion, which often renders others wicked, 


or of malignant diſpoſitions, it has not, however, 


the ſame influence upon them, as they are faithful, 
civil, and incapable of atrocious crimes. Would 
you believe, that in Sweden highway robberies are 


not 


Stockholm, May 1768. 
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not ſo much as heard of? For my part I have not 
in the whole country ſeen a gibbet or a gallows. 
They pay an infinite reſpect to their eccleſiaſtics, 


whom they ſuppoſe to be the privy counſellors of 
providence, who, on their part, turn this credulity 


to their own advantage, and manage their pari- 


ſhioners as they pleaſe. In general, however, they 
ſeldom abuſe their ſovereign authority. Hearken- 
ed to as oracles, regarded as the diſpenſers of eter- 
nal rewards and puniſhments, they readily influence 


their hearers into juſtice, and make them practical 
philoſophers without the pains of ſtudy. 


As to their perſons they are perfectly well made, 
and the men particularly have a very engaging air. 
. The greateſt parr' of the boys which 1 ſaw in the 
country had very white hair. They were as beau- 
tiful as Cupids, and there was ſomething open and 
entirely happy in their little chubby faces. The 
girls, on the contrary, have neither ſuch fair, nor 


ſuch even complexions, and their features are much 
leſs delicate, which is a circumſtance different from 
that of almoſt every other country. Beſides this, 


it is obſerved that the women are generally afflicted 


with the itch, for Which Scania is particularly re- 


markable. I had an inſtance of this in one of the 


inns on the road. The hoſteſs was one of the moſt 
beautiful women 1 have ever ſeen; j ſhe had ſo fine 
a complexion, that I could not avoid admiring it. 


But what was my ſurprize when ſhe opened her 


boſom in order to ſackle her child, to perceive that 
ſear of delight all covered with this diſagreeable 
_ diſtemper! 
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diſtemper! The careleſs manner in which ſhe ex- 


poſed to our eyes ſo diſguſting an object, ſuffi- 
ciently teſtifies that they regard it as no very extra- 


ordinary malady, and ſeem to take no pains to 


conceal it. Such are the remarks, which probably 
you may think trifling enough, 1 have made in my 
journey to Stockholm, which, to take it altogether, 
1s 4 large, beautiful, and even populous ciry. 
The arſenal appears to me one of its greateſt 
curioſities; it is an handſome ſpacious building, 


but, however, ill ſtored with the implements of 


war. To recompence this defect, they have al- 


moſt filled it with rrophies, and other marks of 


their ſormer military glory. I ſaw there ſeveral 
chambers filled with Daniſh, Saxon, Poliſh, and 


| Ruſſian ſtandards. There was at leaſt enough to 


ſuffice half a dozen armies; but new ſtandards are 
more eaſily made than new armies can be enliſted. 
I ſaw belides ſome very rich furniture, and ſome 
of the crown jewels of great value; but what prin- 


cipally engaged my attention, and touched me with 


paſſing melancholly, were the bloody, yet pre- 


cious ſpoils of the two greateſt heroes the north 


ever produced. What I mean are the cloaths in 
which the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and the intre- 
pid Charles XII. died, by a fate not uſual to kings. 
Ihe firſt, if Iremember, is a fort of a buff waiſtcoat, 
made after an antique faſhion, very plain, and with- 
out the leaſt ornaments ; the ſecond, which was 
even morg remarkable, conſiſted only of a coarſe 


blue cloth coat, a large hat of leſs value, a ſhirt 


of 


F„ͥͤ 0t:.THE 


of coarſe linen, large boots, and buff gloves made 


to cover a great part of the arm. His ſaddle, his 


piſtols, and his ſword have nothing in them remark- 
able; the meaneſt ſoldier was in this reſpec no 


way inferior to his gallant monarch. I ſhall uſe 


this opportunity to give you ſome particulars of 
the life of a man already fo well known, which 1 


had from perſons who knew him when a child, 
and who now, by a fate not unuſual ro courtiers, 
ſpend a life of poverty and retirement, and ralk 


over in raptures all the actions of their old vifto- 


rious king, companion, and maſter. 


Courage and inflexible conſtancy format he” 
baſis of this monarch's character. In his tendereſt 


years he gave inſtances of both. When he was 
yet ſcarce ſeven years old, being at dinner with the 
queen his mother, intending to give a bit of bread 
to a great dog he was fond of, this hungry animal 
ſnapped roo greedily at the morſel, and bit his 


hand in a terrible manner. The wound bled co- 


pioufly; but our young hero, without offering to cry, 
or taking the leaſt notice of his misfortune, endea- 


voured to conceal what had happened, leſt his dog 


ſhould be brought into trouble, and wrapped his 


bloody hand in the napkin. The queen, perceiv- 
ing that he did not eat, aſked him the reaſon. He 


contented himſelf with replying, that he thanked 
her, he was not hungry. They thought he was 
taken ill, and ſo repeated their ſolicitations; but 
all was in vain, though the poor child was already 
grown pale with the loſs of blood. An officer, 

who 
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who attended at table, at laſt perceived it; for 
Charles would ſooner have died than betrayed his 


dog, whom he knew intended no injury. 


At another time, when in the ſmall-pox, and 


| his caſe appeared dangerous, he grew one day very 
_ uneaſy in his bed; and a gentleman who watched 


him, deſirous of covering him up cloſe, received 


from the patient a violent box on his ear. Some 
hours after, obſerving the prince more calm, he in- 


treated to know how he had incurred his diſplea. 


: ſure, or what he had done to have merited a blow ? 
„A blow!” replied Charles, „I don't remember 
(any thing of it; I remember, indeed, that I 


« thought myſelf in the battle of Arbela fighting for 


«Darius, where I gave Alexander a blow which 
brought him to the ground.“ 


What great effects might not theſe two qualities 


of eourage and conſtancy have produced, had they 
at firſt received a juſt direction! Charles, with pro- 
per inſtruction, thus naturally diſpoſed, would have 
been the delight and the glory of his age. Happy 
thoſe princes, who are educated by men who are 


at once virtuous and wiſe, and have been for ſome 
time in the ſchool of affliction; who weigh happi- 


neſs againſt glory, and teach their royal pupils the 


real value of fame; who are ever ſhewing the ſu⸗ 
perior dignity of man to that of royalty; that a 


| peaſant, who does his duty, is a nobler charaQer | 


than a king of even middling reputation: happy, I 
ſay, were princes, could ſuch men be found to in- 


ſtruct them; but thoſe to whom ſuch an education 
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is generally intruſted, are men who themſelves have 
acted in a ſphere too high to know mankind. Puffed 


up themfeives with ideas of falſe grandeur, and 
_ meaſuring merit by adventitious circumſtances of 
greatneſs, they generally communicate thoſe fatal 
prejudices to their pupils, confirm their pride by 
adulation, or increaſe their ignorance by teaching 
them to deſpiſe that wiſdom which is found among 
the poor. | 7 
But not to moralize, when 1 only intend a tory = 
| whar is related of the journies of this prince is no 
| leſs aſtoniſhing. He has ſometimes been on horſe- 
back for ſour-and-twenty hours ſucceſſively, and 
thus traverſed the greateſt part of his kingdom. At 
laſt none of his officers were found capable of ſol- | 
lowing him; he thus conſequently rode the greateſt 
part of theſe journies quite alone, without taking 
a moment's repoſe, and without any other ſub. 
ſiſtence but a bit of bread. In one of theſe rapid 
courſes he underwent an adventure ſingular enough: 
riding thus poſt one day, all alone, he had the 


misfortune to have his horſe fall dead under him. 


This might have embarraſſed an ordinary man; bur 
it gave Charles no ſort of uneaſineſs. Sure of finding 
another horſe, but not equally ſo of meeting with 
a good faddle and piſtols, he ungirds his horſe, claps 
the whole equipage on his own back, and, thus ac- 
coutred, marches on to the next inn, which by good 
fortune was not far off: entering the ſtable, he here 


found a horſe entirely to his mind; ſo, without 


farther ceremony, he clapped on his ſaddle and 
houſing 
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houſing with great compoſure, and was juſt going 
to mount, when the gentleman who owned the 


| horſe was apprized of a ſtranger's going to ſteal his 


property out of the ſtable. Upon aſking the king, | 
whom he had never ſeen, bluntly, how he pre- 


ſamed to meddle with his horſe? Charles coolly re- 
plied, ſqueezing in his lips, which was his uſual 


cultom , that he took the horſe becauſe he wanted 


one; * for you ſee,” continued he, © if I have 
«none, I ſhould be obliged to carry the ſaddle 


« myſelf.” This anſwer did not ſeem at all ſatis- 
factory to the gentleman, who inſtantly drew his 


ſword, In this the king was not much behind hand 
with him, and to it they were going, when the 
guards by this time came up, and teſtified that ſur- 
prize which was natural to ſee arms in the hand of 
a ſubject againſt his king. Imagine whether the gent- 
leman was leſs ſurprized than they at his unpreme- 


ditated diſobedience. His aſtoniſhment, however, 


was ſoon diſſipated by the king, who, taking him 
| by the hand, aſſured him he was a brave fellow, 
and himſelf would take care he ſhould be provided 
for. This promiſe was afterwards fulfilled; and I 
have been aſſured the king made him a captain. 


Tam, Sir, &c. 
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The CompLaint of AFTER-wir. 


Yo U muſt know I am one of thoſe inconſiſtent 


fellows, who can reaſon very wiſely on an indiſ- 


cretion after it is over, but could never attain wiſ- 


dom or firmneſs enough to guard againſt the like 
miſchiefs for the future. I call myſelf to account 


very gravely, give myſelf the faireſt warnings poſ- 
ſible, relolye like a hero, and then forget all like 
a a fool. | 


But though I ſtare my caſe thus freely and impar- 
tially , and condemn myſelf thus rigorouſly, there 
are certain alleviations , which I think neceſſary to 


lay before you: I faid above, that I ſometimes 
reaſoned,, but then that very 'reaſon ſerves only 
to reproach, or berray me: in the critical moment, 

| when it ought to give me the ſtrongeſt ſupport, it 


either deludes or deſerts me utterly. I am either 
incapable of thinking ar all, or elſe ſee things in a 
quite different light from whar they appear upon 


cooler reflection. When heated with wine, frolic 
with good-humour, and ſtimulated with gay con- 


verſation, pleaſure preſents herſelf before me in 


to her temptations: ſhe perſuades me, that the pre- 
ſent moment is all that I can call my own; that 
time, unenjoyed, is w aſted; that I am to live for 
myſelf only; that all conſiderations beſide are the 


ſhackles of a and politicians; ; that what I leave 


behind 
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behind me I loſe ; and that when I make my exit 


the whole play is over. Now where is reaſon at 
this time? Why truly gone over to the adverſary's 


fide, or ſeeming to have done ſo, which is all one; 
ſo that I do not fall into a ſnare, but think, for 
the time being, what I do is right. It is true, ap- 
petite never fails to throw in his caſting voice, and 


perſuades me, thar nothing would be ſo impertinent 


as to be undeceived. 

But when the ſcene ſhifts, when all weit en⸗ 
chantments vaniſh, and I find myſelf to count my 
gains, what, paſſing, ſeemed ſo delicious, paſſed, 


makes me wonder how I could be enamoured of 


a phantom, that rather affords diſguſt than enjoy- 


ment; and I am forced to compare the bewitch- 


ments I had been ſo fond of, to the evening clouds, 


gay, while gilded, but, when enveloped with dark- 


neſs, rather horrid than pleaſing. 

Thus I appear to myſelf, ind my friends, in 
two diſtin& characters; at once, the moſt mor- 
tified and licentious creature in the world: cir- 


cumſtances that repreſent me in ſo ludicrous a light 


to my acquaintance, that they laugh as mach at 
my wiſdom as my folly. 

Nor are they contented to laugh only, bur the 
rogues are eternally ſetting ſnares to ſeduce me 
into a relapſe, as often as I vow a reformation; if 


I make myſelf a recluſe, they are indefatigable in 


finding me out, and are ſo overjoyed, and fo affec- 


tionate, that ! cannot find in my heart to refuſe 


them any thing. 
P:3 Thus, 
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"Thus,. with as little ſincerity as Shakeſpeare has 
beſtowed on his Falſtaff, I am to the full as frail a 
convert; and my acquaintances are never ſo well 
pleaſed as when I ſeem moſt earneſt to take up, as 
having then experience on their ſide, to witneſs 


that I am on the point of affording them as much 


ſport as ever. 

Not long ſince, which is 1 the immediate PO 
ſion of this letter, having obſerved, that my reſo- 
lutions to reform ſerved only as a hint for them to 
take me in the more effectually, 1 ſer about it with- 
out giving any ſignal at all; withdrew myſelf from 
company by degrees; and applauded my own ſaga- 
city much for finding ſo happy an expedient. But 


before I brought things to bear to my wiſh, whether 


by chance or delign I am yer wholly ignorant, one 
of the knot invites me, after the play, to ſpend a 
ſerious hour at the coffee-houſe; to keep ourſelves out 
of harm's way, added he. Ireadily agreed, as being 


what was perfectly conſiſtent with my new ſcheme ; 


and coffee-houles, hitherto, having been ſacred to 


dullneis and politics. 
Well, to one we went, read the evening papers, 
talked of nothing but of news and weather, and 


that in little more than monoſyllables, for half an 
hour, when dropped in, firſt one friend, then 
another; after them a third, a fourth, and ſo 
on, till we had almoſt the whole ſet.—Such an 
agreeable j interview, ſo much by chance, in ſo un- 


wonted a place, put us all into high ſpirits. Wine 


was tirſt called tor, but over-ruled in favour of 


arrack- 
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arrack-punch, to which were preſently addedjellies 


and champaign, Still I ſuſpected nothing, and 
rather helped on the frolic than oppoſed it. It 
was but once more I thought—it would look mo- 
roſe to thwart ſo happy a vein. I was now ſuffi- 


ciently on my guard, and could take my leave if 


things cam? to extremity. 


With theſe qualifying refletions I gave a looſe 


to mirth and gaiety, and, in a few moments, loſt 
all fight of my former reſolutions: wit flowed, or 
ſeemed to flow, for criticiſm is ridiculous, where 
men only aim to be happy, not to be wiſe; every 
one indulged his genius, no man aſſumed a ſupe- 
_ riority, all had their turns to ſhine, and laughter 


made up the general chorus. By degrees pleaſan- 


try gave way to extravagance; all were alike inflam- 


ed, and none wiſe or courageous enough to put 
a ſtop to the growing licentiouſneſs. In that nice 
criſis women appeared; women, as Milton divinely 


ſays, practisd to troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Theſe were received in a manner agreeable to 
their own wiſhes, as they came ſo opportunely to 
ours: the expence immediately doubled ren-fold ; 
intemperance had its full ſwing, and the evening 


ended no body knows how; for when I recovered 
my ſenſes, I found I was in a ſtrange houſe, with 
ſtrange company; and had a long bill to pay, with. 


out a farthing in my pockets to do it with. 


I am now come again to my ſelf, I mean to my C 
better ſelf, and have avoided my looſe companions 
ever ſince: happy if I can at laſt get the better of 
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this abſurd pliancy, and no longer have reaſon to 


reproach myſelf, that my principles are a ſatire 


on my practice, and my Practles on my principles ! 


AFTER-WIT. 


The c 482 of AuTnons, by PrRoFESSION 


orTrap E. By the late JAMES W 


0 Vi IT and money have been always at war, and 
always treated one another with reciprocal con- 
tempt. Perhaps for this only reaſon, That the 


man of money could acquire every thing bur ideas; 


and the man of wit's ideas could never acquire him 


money. But whatever the cauſe may be, ſuch is 


the fact; and as if the bulk of mankind derived 
| ſome kind of gratification from the quarrel, they 
have each in his way contributed all they could to 


render it perpetual. 
Thus a man may plead for money, preſcribe or 
quack for money, preach and pray for money, marry 


for money, fight for money, do any thing within the 
law for money, provided the expedient anſwers, 


without any the leaſt i imputation. 


But if he writes like one inſpired from heaven, 


and writes for money, the man of Touch, in the 
right of Midas, his great anceſtor, enters his ca- 
veat againſt him as a man of raſte; declares the two 
Provinces to be incompatible; and he who aims at 
praiſe 
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praiſe ought to be ſtarved; and that there ought to 
be ſo much draw- back upon charakter for ny ac- 
quiſition in coin. 
And yet the art of writing is as much an art as 
the art of painting, or the art of war. The pen, 
as a tool, is of as much importance, at leaſt, as the 
pencil; and as a weapon, offenſive or defenſive, has 
| 2 its power, and can do ſome ſort of execution as 
| well as a ſword. 


We call the ſciences liberal, it is true; but it is as 
true, there is not one liberal amongſt them: all are 
carried to market; and ſome not only a very good 
; 1 price in ready money, but are farther rewarded 
| with titles, dignities, employments, and revenues. 

And the thing ſpeaks for itſelf: a poetical canto 
—a demonſtration worthy of Euclid—an hiſtorical _ 
ſection — a tract on government — a diſcourſe on 
morals — perſuaſive to holineſs, &c. till converted 

into money, will not furniſh any one accommoda- 
tion; and in a country of riches and luxury like 
this, where both pleaſure and importance are mea- 
ſured by expence, money enough muſt be had to 
furniſh vanities as well as neceſſaries. The more 
we abound in vanities, the more conſiderable we 
are eſteemed; and where any neceſſary is wanting, 
apparently through neceſſity, all the douceurs of 
life ariſing from OVIEIVance and reſpect. will be 

wanting too. 
I, for illuſtration, we e had a Shakeſpeare, a Mil- 
ton, or a Newton now exiſting among us, whoſhould 
come into what is called good company in dirty 
linen, 
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linen, for want of clean— And a Chartres, a Laſcel- 
les, a Lowther, a Wallers, or a Craſtein, out of ſor- 


didneſs did the ſame, merely to ſave the charge of 
waſhing, the latter would be courted and careſſed, 
and the former would hardly be acknowledged :— 


the moſt notorious abuſe of wealth not being able 
to render the abuſer contemptible, or talents the 


moſt ſublime to render poverty otherwiſe. 5 


Even the poor lord, poor hero, poor ſaint among 
us, if we had any of the two latter claſſes among 
us, could no more preſerve themſelves from con- 


tempt, than the Poor poet, hiſtorian, e 
or divine. | 
And this we ought i in charity t to o ſuppoſe i is the 


_ cauſe, that neither God or the King is ever ſerved 
in employments the moſt honourable and venerable, 


even by perſons of the firſt families, and molt un- 
blemiſhed ſanctity, for nought. 
Politically ſpeaking, however, I am of opinion, 
that wealth ſhould be intitled to ſome degree of 


reſpect; and on the contrary, that want ſhould be 
ſubje& to ſome degree of diſgrace. The reaſon this: 
wealth is the object of commerce; commerce is 
one great ſource of our national efficiency; and 
when political and philoſophical maxims claſh, pru- 
dence requires the latter thould give way to the 


former. 
Bur then wealth may be valued too high, as it 


is ſaid, gold may be bought too dear. Or it f there 
is no ſuch worth, indeed, as money's worth, we 
Mould be conſiſtent in our deciſions at leaſt; in 


which 
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which caſe it would follow, that, inſtead of cen- 
ſuring an author for taking money for his works, 


we ought to eſteem thoſe moſt who get moſt money 


by them. And then Pope, and Voltaire after his 
example, would deſerve to be conſidered more for 
what they made of their works, than for the works 
themſelves, Cen 
The writer has three provinces. To write for 
bookſellers. | To write for the ſtage. To write 
for a faction in the name of the community. 
To write for a faction in the name of the com- 
munity is the moſt flattering of all theſe provinces, 
becauſe the writer who fills it is expected to do 
that without doors, which his confederates in a 
ſuperior ſtation find impraCticable to do within; be- 
cauſe he finds himſelf conſulted and careſſed by 
them on this account; and becauſe of the aſſurances 
given him, that, in the diviſion of the promiſed 
land, a lot ſhall be reſerved for him. ” 
While, therefore, theſe occaſional connections 
hold, while he is uſeful in collecting the materials 
of oppoſition, and in working up the whole maſs 
to a head, hope ſweetens all his labours, all his 


dithiculties, all his diſcouragements, and he at leaſt 


enjoys the dream of growing ſerviceable to himſelf 
and his country together. 
At laſt the time of projection comes. The coun- 


try is brought to groan for a change. The ſtrongeſt 


age of the cry to 


{7 diſplace the weaker, and to grow themſelves ſtron- 
Ser wo IVipping I in a ſure man or two of their own. 
© All- 
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All: ſufficient patriots become inſignificant miniſters, 
Oppoſition is at an end. The pen is no longer of 


any uſe; and he that held it is left, in the language 


of Shakeſpeare, „like an unregarded bulcuſh on the 


ſtream to rot itſelf with motion.“ 

Poor Amhurſt! * after having been the Jnidee 
of his party for the beſt part of twenty years to- 
gether, was ſo much forgot in the famous compro— 


miſe of 1742, as if he had never been born! And 
when he died of what is called a broken heart, 
which happened within a ſew months afterwarde, 
became indebted to the charity of his very book- 
ſeller for a grave. A grave not to be traced now, 


| becauſe then no otherwiſe to be diſtinguiſhed than 
by the freſhneſs of the turf, borrowed from the 
next common to cover it! | 


There is no need for me to infer; every con- 
ſiderate reader, as well as every author, will do it 


| for me. 


I do not however deſire to carry chis accuſation 


one ſtep higher than it ought to go; nor am I at 
all pleaſed with the opportunity thrown in my 
way of making any ſuch accuſation at all. TO 
There have been times when the talents of a 
good writer were eſteemed | a ſufficient qualification 
for almoſt any employment whatſoever, and when 
room was leſt or made for their admiſſion. 

* Mr. 
called Comma denſe, by marrying a woman of fortune, was 


but into a condition of laughing at the ingratitude he alſo 
experienced on the ſame occaſion. | 
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» his fellow-labourer in another excellent paper 
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I do not rank Burner in the firſt claſs of authors, 
and yet it was not his divinity which made him 
biſhop of Saliſbury. | 
Somers, it is true, was lawyer, orator, and ſta- 
teſman; and yet he was more obliged to his pen 
than his pleadings, with an exception to that on 
| 5 the abdication, for thoſe diſtin tions, which gra- 
dually led him to the higheſt in the power of the 

crown to beſtow on him. 

Mr. Locke had tried his hand in the ſervice of 
We the Excluders for the ſake of mankind, if nor for 
his own; and though it muſt be allowed he was 
more a philoſopher than a politician, ir was not in 
the former of thoſe capacities that he was honoured | 
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| Vuith a ſear at the board of trade. 
| ” Davenant was not eminent in his own walk of 
; 5 civil law, at leaſt as a pleader; nor was he ever 
R 3 promoted in it: and yet, in acknowledgment of 

bis powers as a political writer, we find the place 

_ ; of inſpeQor-general of the cuſtoms created purpo- 
t ſely for his gratifications; becauſe the eſtabliſh- 
y ; ment, it ſeems, was, even in thoſe days, fo full, 

that no room could be made for him elſe-where. 

R Prior not only found friends to applaud his abi- 
_ ; lities, but alſo reward to them: Sunderland was 
en the Erle Robert he addreſſed his Mice to; fo that 

> ve are not to wonder, that he had a ſeat in parlia- 
* 4 ment, there was then no qualification- act, that he 
was ſecretary to the embaſſy at Ryſwick, and to 
per Wo that of Lord Jerſey in France; that, even when 
Lord Mancheſter was ambaiſador reſident there, in 

15 5 the 
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the room of Lord Jerſey, he was ſent thither with 


a ſpecial commiſſion, independent on him; and 


that he was a lord of trade, long before he was 


a miniſter- . from Great Britain to 


Lewis XIV. 


Swift had a natural cating to all that Sir William . 


Temple could do for him; had been perſonally 
known to King William; and was introduced to 


Lord Godolphin by the elder Craggs, as a man worth 
any price or preferment, without deriving any ma- 
terial advantage from his ſurpaſſing genius: but 


having commenced advocate for Lord Oxford, 


was rewarded with the deanery of Patrick's; and 


the times taking a new turn ſoon. after, he prefer- 


red the free exerciſe ol his wit to wry lucrative 


_ conſideration. 


Addiſon and his advancement hardly need be 
mentioned, the inſtance is ſo notorious; but every 


body may not fo readily recolle&, that his party- 
ſervices contributed more to it than all his lauda- 


ble efforts to refine our manners and perfect our 


taſte. 
Nor was Steele, his ſubordinate; abſolutely for- 


got; as his ſhare in the play-houſe patent ſerves 


to bear witneſs: and I believe, were we to inſpeck 


the records of the treaſury, we ſhould find proofs 
of his being farther conſidered in a more ſilent way. 
Even the great Walpole himſelf, like the great 


Montagu, Lord Halifax, whom he ſucceeded, did 
not diſdain to make his approaches to power by 
writing as well as ſpeaking; and ſeveral of his 

. pieces 
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pieces are till extant in the collections of perſons 


curious in theſe matters. 
And I will not ſpecify the many, iy dignified 


names in all capacities, of perſons now living, who 


have either obtained thoſe dignities, or added 
ſignal emoluments to them, by the exerciſe of the 
pen; for fear of ſhocking that delicacy; which ren- 


ders them content with the fruits of their former 
| labours, and deſirous the labours themſelves ſhould . 
be forgot. 


But Thomas Gordon 18 1 with his, as 


the“ laſt of the lucky names on this roll worth re- 
membering, I ſhall cloſe my lift. 


Gordon then, 1 have reaſon to think, was not 
much richer, better recommended, or better allied, 
when fortune firſt led him from Scotland to Lon- 


don, than many of his cotemporaries: and what 
degree of conſideration he obtained from the public, 
till he had Trenchard and Collins for his ſuppor= 
ters, is hardly worth aſcertaining. But from that 


happy period all went well with him: the parts and 
learning of the whole junto were placed to his 
account. As reputed author of the Independent 
hig, a fortune not inconſiderable was left him by 
a country phyſician; being the only retribution of 
the kind, perhaps, that ever any Britiſh author met 
with —From Cato Letters, London Four wals, Anti- 
South 


* Mr. Wood, ſo much to his honour diſtinguiſhed by Mr, 
ſecretary Pitt, is a writer by accident, not by profeſſion; and 


vas already ſecured againſt any reverſe of fortune By | the gra- 
. dtude and generolity of former friends. 
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South-Sea pamphlets, he derived the character of 2 
writing-politician. And what completed his impor- 

tance, Trenchard dying, was not faſhionably aſham- 
cd to own him in his will, but left him his books, 
together with a handſome legacy; on which re. 
commendation, Sir Robert Walpole not only took 
him and his Tacitus at once into his proteQton, 
but alſo found means to put him on the eſtabliſh. 
ment as a commiſſioner of the wine * in 
the poſſeſſi on of which place he died. 


Did all merit center in or die with Gordon? It 


cannot be affirmed, oreven ſuppoſed. Arnal, once 
| his friend, though afterwards his enemy, was ac⸗ 
knowledged to have quicker parts, and a more pliant 
pen.— And yet, though prodigally rewarded for 
critical ſervices, he could never obtain a ſtated pro- 
viſion—So that, had he lived a few years longer, 
he might have lived himſelf into all the wretched- 
neſs, which Amhurſt his antagoniſt ſunk under. 
Whar is ſtranger ſtill, he had not only the mini- 
{ter but the M—— ch too for his patron; who 
condeſcended, more than once, to expreſs a gra- 


cious ſenſe of his merits and ſervices, and ſome 


impatience to have him ſuitably and permanently 
rewarded. So that we are bound to believe, that 
neither M 


all- ſufficient, had any longer power, ſeparately or 
conjunctively, to do what they wiſhed to do for 
him.— The heat of oppoſition had, by this time, 
not only increaſed the price of ſervice, but ſo en- 
larged the number of . claimants, that all was roo 

little 


ch nor miniſter, though ſeemingly 
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little to o fiti fx their cravings and demands. —Hinc 


alle lac hn Ye. — 


Authors at large, 21. Lord Shafteſbury, are in 


« a manner profeſſed maſters of underſtanding to 
the age.” And in Churchill's Collection of Voyages, 


an Italian traveller, one Gemelli, gives all Europe 


to unterſtand, that he could find nothing amongſt 
us but our writings to diſtinguiſh us from the worſt 
of barbarians. Inſtead of reproaching authors, there- 


fore, for living by their labours, we ought to reproach 
ourſelves for allowing them no other ! means to 


: live. 


By the ſtature of modern uniformity, luxury is 


the idol that all worſhip —there is a luxury of the 
mind as well as the ſenſes.— Of thoſe who adminis. 


ter to the latter, authors ſtand the foremoſt. — And 


ought we to reproach them for the exerciſe of 


thoſe talents which we are ſo much obliged to for 5 


_ enlarging the bounds of our happineſs? 


The times, as we have ſeen, were favourable to 


Prior, Addiſon, &c. though all found occaſion to 
complaint before they were ſerved, becauſe the link 
of patronage which held the great and the learned 


together was then in full force; and yet they did 
not commence writers in virtue of any ſuch fore- 
ſight, but becauſe it was the impulſe of their genius; 


and all the good that befel them upon it, was as 
much the gift of fortune as the reſult of merit. 


The next race of writers had their recent ex- 
ample for authority; and ſo far, could better juſtify 
themſelves for taking to the pen and the preſs, on 

Nor, . BT a Prin- 
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a principle of diſcretion, than! in this country any 


other ſet of writers ever could. 
We of the preſent day, indeed, having nothing 


bur phantoms before our eyes, are only the dupes 
But then, alas! we 


are writers; conſequently incapable of taking up 
any other trade: and conſequently, inſtead of ex- 


amples, can only bequeath our advices and warn 


ings to others. 


And if advice had any power to convince, or 
warnings to deter, the glut of writing which has 
cloyed the preſent age, ſhould be followed, like 
Pharaoh's years of abundance, with a dearth as 
durable. 


Were only the Nee Chronicles, Maguzine, 


and other periodical, as well as occaſional produc. 


tions, which, at preſent, contribute ſo much to the 
amuſement and chit- chat of the day, to be diſcon- 
tinued all at once, how doubly loaded with all the 
horrors of vacancy would every hour limp off; 


and how little would the « common run of ſociety be 


worth? | 
Knowledge 18 the light of the world: authors 


have been the diſpenſers of it; and have been ſuf⸗ 
fered to conſume themſelves in the operation. 


Let thoſe that now write, therefore be the laſt! 


and thoſe that delight in darkneſs have it! 


On 


* This was in ſome meaſure the caſe when Mr. Ralph wrote. 
More ee has been given to letters in the Preſent 


reign. 
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On the Country Manners of the pre- 
ſent AGE. 


E; 00 v me in montes et in arcem ex vrbe re- 
mou, 


Quid prins  Muſtrem? 


Ho K. 


Ar this ſeaſon of annual migration, as a great 


; writer ſolemnly ſtiles it, when the noble lord and 


the knight of the ſhire go down to their ſeveral 
ſeats, to ſupport their intereſt in the country: when 


the lawyer takes his circuit; when the right reverend 


dioceſan appoints his viſitation; and when the 
humble out- rider, aſtride his ſaddle-bags, goes his 
rounds for freſh orders, to dealers and chapmen in 
the country in a word, when buſineſs or plea- 


ſure carry rhouſands out of town, it is no wonder 


that one or the other ſhould have tranſported the 
Genius almoſt two hundred miles beyond the limits 
of the bills of mortality. I could oblige the reader 
with a curious detail of my journey and adventu- 
res: I could tell him, that my publither furniſhed 
me with one horſe, and my printer with another, | 
together with his devil in livery, for an attendant; 
but theſe and many other curious particulars muſt. 
be deſerred to ſome future opportunity, that in 
the mean time J may have leiſure to communicate 
ſome few obſervations made en paſſant on my fellow- 
ſubje&s reſident in the country, 


2 Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the encomiums on a rural life, 
ſown ſo thick in the writings of poets and philo- 
ſophers, we do not, in this degenerate age, think 
_ ourſelves ſure to breathe the pure air of innocence 
and ancient ſimplicity, the minute we have got. Out 
of the ſmoke of London; we do not perceive 4 
gradual declenſion of vice at every mileſtone, or 
diſcover morality upon every hay-cock. The clown 
| who works at plough and cart, nay even the tender 
of ſheep, for whom we have ſo much reſpect in 
paſtoral and romance, excite our veneration little 
more than a link-boy or a hackney-coachman. The 
very milk- maid with her pail on her head engages 
our eſteem no more than her fellow- labourers, who 7 
carry the yoke about our ſtreets: and ſo little do 
we expett to find the manners of the golden age 
prevail among our ruſtics, that we ſee, without re- 
morſe or ſurprize, ſome bumkin Phillis condemned 
to the gallows for the murder of her baſtard child, 
or a refraftory Damon committed to the houſe of 
correction, ſet in the ſtocks or ſent abroad for a 

ſoldier. | 
Bur though we hows ſurmounted theſe prejudices, 
per haps we ſtill retain ſome antiquated ideas of the 
manners of the country, ſcarce leſs remote from 
thoſe which at preſent reign there, than even the 
manners of Arcadia, We are apt to take it for 
granted, that there yet remains among them a ſtrong 
leaven of that roughneſs and ruſticity, which was 
ſo long conſidered as their diſtinguiſhed characde- 
riſtic. It is [carce half a century ago, ſince the in- 
habirants 
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habitants of the diſtant counties were regarded as 


a ſpecies almoſt as different from thoſe of the me- 
tropolis, as the natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their manners as well as diale& were entirely pro- 


vincial; and their dreſs no more reſembling the 


habit of the town, than the Turkith or Chineſe. 
But time which has incloſed commons, and ploughed 
up heaths, has likewiſe cultivated the minds and 


Improved the behaviour of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the country. We are no longer encoun- 
tered with hearty ſlaps on the back, or preſſed to 


make a breakfaſt on cold meat and ſtrong beer; and 


in the courſe of a tour of Great Britain you will not 
maeet with a high crowned hat, or a pair of red ſtock- 


ings. Politeneſs and taſte ſeem to have driven away 


the horrid ſpectres of rudeneſs and barbarity, that 
haunted the old manſion-houſe and its purlieus, and 


to have eſtabliſhed their ſeats in the country. 
It is certainly to the intercourſe between the 


town and country, of late ſo much more frequent, 


that this extraordinary change muſt be imputed. 
Every traveller, that goes down to Cumberland, 


or Cornwall, carries in ſome ſort the town along 
with him, and inevitably leaves ſome tincture of it 
behind him: and every viſit, which an honeſt ruſtic 
pays to London, inſenſibly files off ſome of the ruſt 
of the country. Formerly, indeed, when that the 
roads were dark, and the ways were mire, as Milton 


expreſſeth it in one of his ſonnets, a journey into 
the country was conſidered almoſt as great an un- 
vertaling as a voyage to the Indies. The old fa- 
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mily-coach was ſure to be ſtowed, according to 
Vanbrugh's admirable deſcription of it, with all 
ſorts of luggage and proviſions; and perhaps in 


the courſe of the journey, a whole village, to- 
gether with their teams, were called in aid to dig 
the heavy. vehicle out of the clay, and to drag it to 
the next place of wretched accommodation which 
the road afforded. Thus they travelled, like the 
caravan over the deſerts of Arabia, with every diſ- 


agreeable circumſtance of tediouſneſs and incon- 


venience. But now, the amendments of the roads, 
with the many other improvements of travelling, 


have, in a manner, opened a new communication 


between the ſeveral parts of our iſland. The peo- | 
ple venture forth, and find themſelves enabled to 


traverſe the country with eaſe and expedition. 
Stage- cbaches, machines, flys, and poſtchaifes are 


ready to tranſport paſſengers to and fro, between 
the metropolis and the moſt diſtant parts of the 


kingdom. The lover now can almoſt literally an- 


nibilate time and ſpace, and he with his miſtreſs be- 


fore ſhe dreams of his arrival. Even a troop of 


geeſe and turkies may be driven from the country 


to town in a ſhorter time, than a nobleman and his 
family could have taken the journey heretofore; 
and the gameſter offers to bet, that he can go from 


London to Edinburgh in twelve hours. In ſhort, 
tune manners, faſhions, amuſements, vices, and fol- 


lies of the metropolis, now make their way to the 

remoteſt corners of the land, as readily and ſpee- 

dily, along ; the turnpike-road, as, of old, Miltons 
Sin 


4 
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Sin and Death, by means of their marvellous bridge 
over the Chaos, from the infernal regions to our 
world. | n)) Moral 8 Ego 
The effects of this eaſy communication have 
almoſt daily grown more and more viſible. The 
ſeveral great cities, and we might add many poor 


country towns, ſeem to be univerſally inſpired 
with an ambition of becoming the little Londons of 


the part of the kingdom wherein they are ſituated : 


the notions of ſplendour, luxury, and amuſement, 


that prevail in town, are eagerly adopted; the va- 
rious changes of the faſhion exactly copied; and 


the whole manner of life ſtudiouſly imitated. The 


country ladies are as much devoted to the card- 
table, as the reſt of the ſex in London; and be- 


ing equally tired of making puddings and tarts, or 
| working ſcreens and carpers, they roo have their 


routs, and crowd as many of their neighbours as 
they can get together into their apartments: they 


too have their balls and concerts by ſubſcription: 


their theatres, their mall, and ſometimes their ru- 
ral Ranelagh, or Vauxhall. The reading female 


hires her novels from ſome country circulating 


livrary, which conſiſts of abour an hundred yo- 
lames; and the merchant or obulent hardware- 
man has his villa three or four miles diſtant from 
the great town where he carries on his buſineſs. 
The nobleman and country ſquire no longer af- 
ſect an old-faſhioned hoſpitality, or ſuffer the lo- 
cuſt of the country to ear them up, while they 
keep open-houſe, and diſpenſe vicuals and horns 
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of beer like the ancient convents, to all comers; 


but more faſhionably diſplay the elegance of their 


_ taſte by making genreel enrertainments: the ſame 


French cooks are employed, the ſame wines are 
drunk, the ſame gaming practiſed, the fame hours 


kept, and the ſame courſe of life purſued in the 
country as in town. The force of this illuſtrious 


example influences the whole country; and every 


male and female wiſhes to think and ſpeak, to eat 


and drink, and dreſs and live, after the manner of 


: people of quality! in London. 


There is no popular ſubje& of ſatire, on which 


the modern common places of wir and ridicule 
| have been exhauſted with more ſucceſs, than on 
that of a mere cockney affecting the pleaſures of 


the country. The duſty houſe cloſe to the road 
ſide, rhe half acre of garden, the canal no bigger 


than a waſh-hand-baſon, &c. have all been marked 


out with much humour and juſtice; bur after all, 


it is not unnatural for a tradeſman, who is con- 


tinually pent up in the cloſe ſtreers and alleys of a 


populous city, to wiſh for freſh air, or to attempt to 


indulge a leiſure hour in ſome rural occupation: 


and he who prevails on himſelf ro give up the enjoy- 
ments which nature has thrown into our laps in 
the country, for a poor imitation of the follies of 


the town, is infinitely more ridiculous. Lycurgus 
paſſed a law in Sparta to prevent the importation 
of foreign vanities, and not only expreſsly forbad 
the continuance of ſtrangers in the city, for fear 


of their corrupting the people, but for the ſame 
reaſons 
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reaſons would not premit his own people to travel. 


Frequent intercourſe will undoubtedly produce 


ſimilarity of manners; but the preſent communi- 


cation between the various quarters of our iſlands 
are ſo far from being to be lamented, that it is 
only to be wiſhed and recommended, that they 


may produce real refinements and improvements of 
a valuable nature. At the ſame time let it be con- 
ſidered by our country gentlemen and ladies, that 
no benefit can ariſe from changing one ſer of fol- 
lies for another; and that the vices of the town 


never appear ſo truly ridiculous or ſo thoroughly 
contemptible, as when they are aukwardly Prac- 


tiſed i in the N 
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Varium et mutobile over 
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Foemineo ſpolio un ardebat amore. En. IX. 


3.5 I am one of tho uſeleſs mt de a a 


E gentleman, and, though poſſeſſed of an active mind, 
have no vocation to exerciſe it upon; that I may, 


in ſome meaſure, be aſſiſtant to ſociety, and at the 


ſame time prevent myſelf from falling into thoſe 
inconveniencies that people of my diſpoſition are 


frequently 
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frequently led into by indolence, I employ my 


talents, which are pretty much calculated for ſpe- 
culation, in obſerving the various motions of the 


human ſoul; and I am ſeldom fatisfied if I fee any 
extraordinary effe& proceed from irs workings, till 
IJ have traced the reaſons of it through its nume- 


rous labyrinths to the ſource of action. In order 
to become as far maſter of this knowledge as is 
poſſible, I not only read all the moral philoſophers, 
both ancient and modern, but mix with all ranks 
and conditions of men; and by habit have gained 


ſuch a convenient flexibility, that in the ſame hour 


I can frown with the moroſe, and ſmile with the 
eaſy-tempered; I can be gay with the young, and 
| ſerious with the old; and, cameleon-like, can aſ- 
ſume any colour but tliat of injuſtice, falſehood, , 

or active immorality. 1 am become ſo far an adept 5 


in this ſcience already, thar I am ſeldom at a loſs 


to aſſign the cauſe of molt events among my own | 


ſex, but muſt ingenuouſſy confeſs that I am fre- 
quently confounded in my enquiries concerning the 


other. Whether this difficulty ariſes from the ſu- 


perior art that women have to conceal their deſigns, 
or whether they often do things without any deſign 


at all, I cannot as yet determine; but it is certain 


the inſtability of that ſex has been ſo unaccount- 


able in all ages, that the ancient Egyprians, the 
_ inventors of hieroglyphics, emblemarized their diſ- 


poſition by a weather-cock; intimating, 1 ſuppoſe, 
that they were not actuated by reaſon ſo much as 
the caſual turn of elementary cauſes. However, 

VVV this 
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this inconvenience is in ſome meaſure alleviated, 
as one paſſion ſeems to be predominant in their 


conſtitution over the reſt, and where that fixes, 
my philoſophy has a guide and becomes of uſe. The 
reader will immediately gueſs I mean the love of 
conqueſt by their beauty; and whoever has made 
any obſervations among the ladies will agree with 


me, that the admiration of their perſons is the ſureſt 


key, except one, to their boſoms; and thoſe who 
profeſs ro wear their chains the moſt, eaſily become, 
_ inſtead of ſlaves, abſolute maſters. There are many 
other things, no doubt, that female ambition aims 
at, but this is the principal end of their endeavours. 
Anacreon very juſtly calls beauty the armour of 
the fair; and our countryman Milton, who by woe- 
ful experience was thoroughly verſed in their ſenti- 
: ments, makes the ſerpent, ere he tempted Eve to ſin, 
Prepare her heart for it in the following manner: 


Faireſt reſemblance of thy maker fair! 

Thee all things living gaze on and adore, 
With raviſhment beheld! there beſt beheld 
Where univerſally admir'd : but here 

In this incloſure wild, the beaſts among, 

(Beholders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern _ 

Half what in thee is fair) one man except, 

Who ſees thee? and what is one, who ſhould'ſt 

be ſeen b TY 

A goddeſs among gods, ador'd and ſery'd 
By angels numberleſs thy daily train? 
So gloz'd the temper, and his proem tun'd: 


8 Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 


PAR, Los r. B. ix. 
. 1 never 
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I never met a woman in my life ſo old or deformed, 
that had not a reliſh for this kind of flattery; and 
1 appeal to the hearts of my fair readers, let their 
public declarations be what they will, if they have 
not more joy in being admired for the luſtre of an 
eye, than for the brilliant turn of a ſenſible thought. 
I have been very much ſurprized for this reaſon, 


how the madrigal-writers can be ſo dull to compli- 


ment Cloe, Stella, or Sylvia on the excellence of 
their underſtanding, without taking a word of notice 
of the ivory neck, lips that exceed the roſe, and 
breaſts the lilly, &c. &c. nay frequently to decry 


thoſe external features, making them a foil ro the 


beauty of the mind. Well, what is the conſequence 


of this? rhe nymph receives the ſonnet, frowns on 


her philoſophical Strephon, and rells him, ſhe is 
ſorry the acuteneſs of his wit has taken away the 


uſe of his eyes.— This unconquerable, almoſt in- 


nate deſire of being admired is ſo univerſal, that 
frequently even women, very near as chaſte and 
cold as the feigned followers of Diana, have been 
imperceptibly led into the ſnares of love, by en- 
deavouring to extend their ſway over thoſe who 
have ſeemlingly been above their power; and the 


Jealouſy of another's making the conqueſt has af- 


fected what the warmeſt ſolicitation had ſued for in 
vain: ſo ſtrong is the love of Idalian empire! 


I have almoſt copied the following ſtory, con- 
cerning a remarkable inſtance of this kind, from 
the ingenious Monſ. Bruyere, “ There lived at 


« Avignon a beautiful young lady named . 
8 : | « who 
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« who was leſs known for her beauty than the ſeve- 


«rity of her manners; and above all for the cold 
© indifference ſhe ſhewed to men, with whom ſhe. 


« boaſted to converſe without any danger of love, 
« and without feeling any other emotions from their 


«converſation, than thoſe ſhe daily had among her 
40 « female acquaintance and her brothers. She never 


« would believe any ſtories they related of the force 


«of love in all ages, for friendſhip was the only 


« naſſion ſhe was acquainted with. A young and 
« agreeable companion, whom ſhe had been brought 
« up with from her infancy, was the only obje of 
« her thoughts ; and all her ſtudy was to make their 


, te reciprocal amity laſting. She wa as always talking | 
of Caliſta, for that was the name of her faithful 
«Friend; whilſt moſt of her own ſex, and all the 


«other were entirely diſregarded, However ſhe 


«fl continued to be the admiration of the men, 


« and the more offers ſhe rejected, : the more her 


«ſuirors increaſed. An old count in the neighbour 


«hood, of a rich and noble family, perſiſted the 


longeſt in his addreſſes; but at length, tired with 


«the fruitleſs purſuit, and refle&ing on his own age 


«and that of Caſtalia's, reaſon prevailed over his 


<pathon, and he declared he would trouble her 


no more on the ſubje& of love, provided he might 


A freely viſit her as he did before the declaration 
„of ir. One day when the count came to make 


*his uſual viſit, he brought with him his ſon Hila- 


rio, a young man of an agreeable perſon, an en- 
„ oaging addreſs, and a lively wit. Caſtalia, after the 


« firſt 


\ 
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&« firſt introductory ſalutations, beheld kim with a 
particular regard; but as he was ſilent in the pre- 
«© ſence of his father, ſhe imagined he was deficient 
«in underſtanding z and fo that ſhe was void of all 
*« apprehenſion of falling a victim to this new lover, 
'&as ſhe imagined he would be. As ſoon as the old 


« man was gone, Hilario gave her by his diſcurſe 


«a more advantageous idea of his wit; but as he 


did not admire her as others had done, and ſpoke | 
„nothing of her beauty, ſhe began to be ſurprized | 
«and angry that ſo accompliſhed a youth, who ſeem- 


ted to have the fineſt taſte for all other things, 
_ «ſhould be ſo blind to her perfe&ions. When the 
4 firſt interview was over, ſhe immediately went 


to her friend, and communicated this new uneaſi- 


d neſs. Caliſta was ſeized with a deſire of ſeeing 

« this indifferent ſtranger. Accordingly ſome few 
« days after they all three met by appointment. 
« Hilario, aſter they had taken two or three turns 
ein the public walks, began to compliment, and 
4 ſay a hundred little amorous things to Caliſta; 


« this was the firſt time Caſtalia had not been ido- 


4lized above all her ſex; her rage and pride grew 
«ſo great at this loſs of empire, that, for fear of 


6 being diſcovered, ſhe pretended ſudden illneſs 


« and left the company. From hence ſhe began to 


« Jook cool upon her friend, but appointed a ſecond 


meeting in order to clear up her doubts. The 


« ſecond appointment ſhewed her what ſhe feared 

eto ſee, and turned her too well- grounded ſuſpi- 

«cion into certainty. Stung with jealouſy ſhe 
ne . « leaves 
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«eaves Caliſta, loſes the taſte ſor her converſation, 

« and totally forgets the merit thar had formerly 
« charmed her; which change was too convincing 
« z proof that love had ſupplanted friendſhip in her 
«heart, In the mean time Hilario and Caliſta were 
« married, the news was ſpread through the whole 


«city, and every one congratulated them. Caſtalia 


«hears of the marriage, feels her love and deſpair 


«re-kindled, and ſeeks again the acquaintance of 
Caliſta, only for the pleaſure of ſeeing Hilario 
hut matrimony had no effect upon the young bride- 


groom, he {till was the lover, though a huſband, 

«ſtill viewed the miſtreſs in the wife, and never 
«ſhewed any more eſteem for Caſtalia, than for the 
«friend of a perſon who was moſt dear to him. 
« This unfortunate maid became at length, through 


«exceſs of paiſion, diſtracted. She would miſtake ' 


«her own brothers for Hilario, and ſpeak to them 
ein the language of love; then find out the miſtake, 
« and bluſhar the diſappointment. She would rave 


*whole days and nights without reſting, and the 


* few intervals of reaſon only ſerved to weep the 


recovery of it.“ 
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count of the Prnrbs: the 
WA vy of LIvið8 o, and of the Count of 
the KING of PRUSSIA. 


Tis King of Pruſſia is about forty-ſeven years 
of age, in ſtature about five feet ſix inches, extre- 
mely well made, but ſomewhar remarkable in his 
deportment, yet very polite; his countenance is 
agreeable and ſprightly ; his voice mufical and fine, 
| even when he ſwears, which he rarely does, except 
when in a paſſion, He is better verſed in the French 


language, and ſpeaks it more fluent and correctly, 


than the German, and never makes uſe of the latter, 
bur to thoſe whom he knows to be ignorant of the 


former. His hair is of a dark fine cheſnut colour, 


and always in queüe; he takes a pleaſure in drefling 
it himſelf, and never wears night-cap, night-gown, 


or ſlippers, but only puts on a linen cloak! when 


he dreſles his hair. Three times in the year he has 
a new ſuit of the uniform of the firſt battalion of 


his guards, which 1s a blue cloth faced with red 
anU ſilver Brandenburgs, after the Spaniſh manner; 


his waiſtcoat is plain yellow, a point d'eſpagne hat, 
He wears boots, and never 


appears in ſhoes, even at his public court days; 


this trifle gives him an air very conſtrained and par- 


ticular to his foreign courtiers. 
He always riſes about five, and is buſy rill three 


quarters alter ſix: at ſeven he dreſles, and then 
receives 
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receives letters, petitions, and memorials, and di- 
rects anſwers: and having diſpatched theſe, ar 
nine his miniſters, or rather his domeſtics, -attend 
him till eleven, at which time preciſely he relieves | 
his guards, and ſees them perform their exerciſes z_ 


is very exact in correQing any miſtake, and giv- 
ing the word of command himſelf, unleſs he is 
indiſpoſed; it is not therefore to be wondered, 
that moſt of the generals of other princes endeavour 
to imitate the Pruſſian exerciſe and diſcipline, as 
they are the beſt now in Europe: after this is done, 
he returns and continues in the great hall of his 


palace, and grants public audience to any of his 


ſubjects, and permits them to preſent their own 


petitions; and ſo deſirous is he to do juſtice, and 


relieve all injuries and oppreſſions, that he ſtrifly 
commands his executive officers to hear, determine, 


and adjudge all diſputes without delay. Having 
diſpatched his public affairs, he returns to his cloſet; 


and though only his own domeſtics are preſent, he 
has ſo habituated himſelf in bending his body in a 
bowing poſture, that he always retires bowing in 
the moſt courtly manner. As ſoon as he enters 


his cloſer, he reſumes his buſineſs alone, or finiſhes 
with his miniſters, if any thing remains undone be- 


fore his going to the parade, which frequently is 


the caſe; ſor let the buſineſs be never ſo important, 
he is punQual in relieving hi guards at the ſtroke 


of eleven, 


He firs down to dinner at half an hour after 


twelve in general, accompanied with his own mi- 


Vor. I. 5 niſters, 
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niſters, and thoſe of foreign princes who are at 


Potzdam, and the officers of his firſt battalion of 


guards. His table conſiſts of twenty-four covers, 
though it frequently exceeds that number. He is 
very elegant and particular in his deſerts of fruit. 


The dinner-time does not exceed an hour: after 


dinner he walks about a quarter of an hour, con- 


verſing with ſome of the company, and then re- 


tires to his cloſer, bowing 1 in | his uſual manner as 
he goes out. 1 
He continues in badete till fro 0 Cock when 
his reader comes to him, and reads till ſeven, and 


his reading is ſucceeded by a concert, which laſts 


till nine. He takes great delight in, and under- 1 
ſtands muſic extremely well, and few can equal 
him upon the flute. His daily concert conſiſts 


chiefly of wind- inſtruments, and vocal muſic, which 
are the beſt in Europe; namely, three eunuchs, a 


counter-tenor voice, and Mademoiſelle Aſtra, an 
Italian. Theſe ſingers cannot be equalled, for he 
will admit of none that are not een ex- 
cellent. 


At nine, ſome af the voltaires, Alzarottls, Mau- 
pertuis, and the other wits, never exceeding eight, 
including the king, and one or two of the king's 


favourites, who uſually ſup with him, meer in an 


apartment for that purpoſe; and ſupper is ſerved 
up at half an hour after nine, which never conſiſts 


ol more than eight diſhes, all introduced at the ſame 
time: from the time of ſupper wit flies about very 


freely till twelve, Gang which time the king lays 
aſide 
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aſide his majeſty, and is only diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the company by his ſuperior wit and bons 


mots: at the ſtroke of twelve the king withdraws | 
to bed, and is ſo exact, that the moſt entertaining | 


| ſubje&s never make him exceed the time above 
five or ten minutes. In this manner the twenty- 


four hours are ſpent throughout the whole year, 


i particularly during the nine months which the king 
ſpends at Potzdam; unleſs ſomething extraordinary 
intervene, ſuch as the preſent, when his thoughts 
are diverted from his private pleaſures and amuſe- 


ments, and directed to the buſineſs of war. He 
has an utter averſion to all ſorts of gaming, and in 
general to moſt rural amuſements. 

The daily expence of his table for the kitchen 
is fixed at 33 German crowns, or five guineas and 


LT a half Engliſh money. For this ſum he has 24 diſhes, 


16 for dinner, and 8 for ſupper; the former conſiſts 

of 24 covers, and the latter of 8; if there be more 
than 24 covers, he pays the overplus to the pur- 
veyor of the kitchen, at the rate of a crown a head: 
all the fea-fiſh and game is not included in this ex- 


a pence, bur is charged to the king over and above 
Ea the five guineas and a half. Out of the 33 crowns, | 
8 7 the puryeyor pays ſor wood and coals, and buys 
the kitchen furniture, ſuch as tables, kitchen-linen, 
3 and in general every thing that belongs to it, the 
wages of the cooks excepted, which the king is 
charged with extraordinarily. There are four cooks 
Ls employed in the kitchen, a Frenchman, Italian, 
[2 Auſtrian, and Pruſſian, and each of them dreſſes 
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four diſhes for the Anne, and two for the flipper; 
ſo tliat in this variety of cookery it is calculated that 
every man's palate may be pleaſed, which is the 


intent of the king in having four cooks of four dif- 
ferent countries, of which his company generally 
confiſts, Whether the king be preſent or not, he 
gives a dinner all the year through to the officers 


of his battalion; and allows them a bottle of wine 
and a bottle of beer alternately each day between 


two. There are alſo made ready every day at 
twelve o'clock three large diſhes of roaſt and boiled 
meat, bread, and beer for the officers of his two 


other battalions of foot- guards, and every one may 
take of this as he pleaſes; it is a ſort of whet be- 


fore dinner, the price of which is alſo fixed with 


the purveyor of the kitchen, who provides at his 
own diſcretion a certain quantity. _ 
The king has an univerſal knowledge; but ex- 


bels in nothing ſo much as in the art of war, in 


which, by the mere natural ſtrength and ſuperio- 
rity of his judgment, he at once became a general 


and a hero. He diſtinguiſhes with preciſion what 
inferior minds never diſcover at all, the difference 
between great difficulties and impoſſibilities, and 


being never diſcouraged by the former, has oſten 
ſeemed to execute the latter. He is indefarigably 
laborious and active, cool and intrepid in action, 


diſcerns as by intuition, ſeizes with rapidity, and 


improves with ſkill the ſhort but favourable, and 
often deciſive moments of battle. Modeſt and 


magnanimous after victory, he becomes the gene- 
rous 
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rous protector of the ſubdued and captive enemies. 
Reſolute and undejeQed in misfortunes, ſuperior 
to diſtreſſes, and ſtruggling with difficulties, which 
no courage nor conſtancy bur his own would have 
reliſted, or could have ſurmounted. He is a very 
good judge of compolition, whether in verſe or 
proſe, in both which he has been an author him- 
ſelf with good ſucceſs, He has a great deal of 
humour, and ſucceeds well in raillery, and is very 
ſatirical on thoſe whom he has any diſlike to. 
lle is a great politician, and very converſant on | 
the nature of finances, and more ſo as to the va- 
ES Jue of commerce; and knows very well how to _ 
= ſowꝛ in order to reap. He treats every body with _ 
= . great civility and reſpect, being extremely ſolli- 
cCitous to oblige the meaneſt of his ſubje&s, and 
makes his dignity familiar to them by the modeſty 
F 3 and ſimplicity of his behaviour, and never thinks 
1 | I himſelf too great for the loweſt offices of friend- 
a * ſhip and humanity.— The ſalaries are but trifling 
Which he annexes to the great officers of his court, 
at Fe and moſt of them in partibus. Through all his 
de 5 territories he has no governors of provinces or 
1 | 2 cities; he himſelf commands alone. The com- 
n! manding officers of the regiments ſerve for go- 
ly Ti vernors, wherever they are in garriſon; nor has 
n, be any eſtabliſhment for a ſtaff in any of his places. 
= Theſe three articles coſt immenſe ſums to other 
potentates. A ſoldier who diſtinguiſhes himſelf, 
and is obſervant of military diſcipline, generally 
me ets with the king's particular favour, and very 
R 3 probably 
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probably in twenty or thirty years may riſe through 
all the ſteps till he gets the command of a regiment. 
His only miniſters are Juſtice and Humanity, 
though he has an officer ſtiled a chancellor, who 
does not open his mouth. A grand veneur, who 
dare not kill a quail. A cup-bearer, who knows 
not whether he has any wine in his cellar. A maſter 
of the horſe, who dare not order one of them to 
be ſaddled. A chamberlain, who has never given 
him his ſhirt. A great maſter of the wardrobe, who 
does not know his taylor. The functions of all 
theſe great officers are exerciſed by one ſingle per- 
ſon, whoſe name is Fredersdorff, who is likewiſe 
valet de chambre, and private ſecretary in ordinary, 
and has filled all theſe nominal poſts for ſeveral 
years. His own extenſive mind forms all his plans 
of government, undebaſed by miniſteral intereſts 
and miſrepreſentations. N 
His whole houfhold conſiſts of eight ventlemen 
Pages, as many footmen, fourteen running foot- 
men, and ſixteen men with dreſſes of different 
ſorts, after the manner of the eaſtern nations, all 
in roſe colour with galloon lace. In all his apart- 
ments the furniture is very neat and plain, the 
hangings of roſe colour pale lilies, both for him- 
ſelf, the two queens, and the reſt of 108 wen 
family. TT 
The late king, his ſather, loved bunting, and 
kept a very expenſive equipage on that account; 
but his preſent majeſty has an utter averſion to it; 
and, on his advancement to the throne, ſent for 
tlie 
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the grand veneur, who was a great lover of the 


diverſion, to lay before him an account of the an- 
nual expence of the chaſe; w ho repreſented it as 
a great benefit to the king to continue it, and 


urged it ſo far as to tell him, that, if he ſuppreſ- 


ſed it, he would loſe 23,000 crowns a year by it: 


upon which the king rold him, that he would give 
him all his game, and the fiſh in his rivers, in con- 


ſideration of 20,000 crowns a year, and would pay 
him for all he had occafion for himſelf, The poor 


veneur, who had aſſerted by his own account, that 
he muſt be a great gainer at this rate, durſt not re- 


fuſe the offer, and inadvertently laid a ſnare in which 


he was caught himfelf, and proved his ruin; for he 


was at laſt obliged to ableond, and had neither 
: auf nor game. 1 | 


The queen conſort is as good a woman as lives, 
and greatly eſteemed by the king for her virtues, 


though he ſeldom ſees her, and never cohabits 
with her. The princeſs Amelia is very agreeable 


and lovely, and poſſeſſed of every amiable qualifica- 
tion to render her accompliſhed. Prince Henry is 
very amiable, and extremely polite and generous. 


Prince Ferdinand has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 


an extraordinary manner in Germany, that his great 
qualifications are too well known to need a recital 


here; therefore let it ſuffice to ſay, that he i is loved | 
and elteemed by all who know him. 
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ANECDOTES of Monſ deVorTaing in its - 
preſent Situation at FERNEY inBURGUNDY, 
near GENEVA. | 


I I« the preface to an ingenious volume lately 


publiſhed, under the modeſt title of Bagatelles, 1 
lately ſaw the following obſervation, which my ac- | 


quaintance with Voltaire has truly, too . Ve- 


; ified. 
» Authors are, in general, the reverſe of al ber 


objects; ; they magnify by diſtance; they diminiſh 


by approach: it reminds me of a city built on a2 


hill, and in perſpective; where the towers, the 


ſpires, and loſty parts are ſeen with admiration ; 
but on a nearer approach we diſcover narrow ſtreets, 


little alleys, and offenſive objects perhaps till we 
are, at laſt, taught to wiſh we never had quitted 


our firſt diſtance; and with, though in vain, to be 


thus happily deceived, as before. 
As this great author had ever in his eye, the 
realizing a proper fortune to retire upon, he has, 
ſome how or other, accompliſhed ir; for at pre- 
ſent he poſſeſſes a vaſt tract of land in that part of 
Burgundy properly called the Pais de Gex, which 
ſtretches almoſt to that gate of Geneva which opens 


into France, and thar part of Switzerland bounding 


on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the lake. 
It is plain, by anecdotes delivered to us from 
Berlin, that during his long reſidence there, and 
0 enjoying 
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enjoying thoſe ſubſtantial emoluments, which that 
- monarch denies even to his deliverers, the military 
gentlemen, Voltaire at laſt ſo enraged the king by 
perpetual accounts of his mean behaviour, that one 
=: thing bringing on another, and joined to a quarrel 
| with the great Maupertuis, then at the head of the 
academy of Sciences in Berlin, Voltaire was diſ- 
| miſled with a genteel kind of diſgrace; being Ore 
| dered to leave the golden key he wore, and to de- 
part in twenty-four hours. 
It appeared that out of the ample allowance of 
the king of Pruſſia, he had remitted every dollar 
home; though his Majeſty gave him a more ample 
penſion than uſual, to juſtify his affectionate choice 
of this boſom friend, by ſuppoſing he would diffuſe 
it among his ſubjeQs; and thereby gain, if not a 
ſettled, yet a tranſitory kind of popularity. 
5 The king lived to find the fallacy of his judg⸗ 
ment, in this particular at leaſt; and it is well 
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WO Known; that this great little man, when the court 
8 5 went into deep mourning on ſome near occaſion, 
2 E- borrowed of ſome friend a ſuit that fitted him, 

, . rather than be at the expence of making anew one. 
„ That he was vexed to be found out, and his 
f good friend Maupertuis took eſpecial care to inflame 

Ji the bill, appears by the ſevere coupler or two left 
n$ on his table, together with the king's picture and 
ng clef d'or; the purport of which was: 

I received it with aſfedtion, 

m « T1 return it with diſdain; 
nd As does @ once fond lover to his favourite, 


25 W me his ajfection i is Twi ned to hate. 


This 
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This is the purport, if not the exact tranſlation. 
The king, as I heard, treated it with that proper 


contempt which Richard does the billet put into 


his hands the evening before the battle; which, 
as Sternhold and Hopkins have it on another occa- 
ſion, may be either ſung or ſaid. : 

Voltaire was afterwards equally well received at 
the court of Manheim; and it was during his ſtay 
here, that he wrote his tragedy of Olympia; and, 


with his uſual accuracy, lays the ſcene in the temple 
of Epheſus two hundred years, at leaſt, after tha 


famous ſtrudture was deftroyed. 


And this reminds me of a ſtrange anſwer he gave 
to the old general Furitinberg at the ſame court; 
who giving him an hint, and with great diffidence 
to ſo | great an author, that a certain battle in his 


| hiſtory. of the war was marked down as in the 


month of April, when really it happened in OQo- 
ber; made anſwer, „Well, fool! it was fought 


then; no matter when.“ What dependence on fuch 
a volatile hiſtorian? 


The ſame general was in England, as engineer- 
general to the Heſſians; was governor to the pre- 


ſent landgrave during his minority; had great rank 


at the elector palatine s, as commandant of Man- 
heim; and yet could not eſcape the pointed ribal · 


dry af our great author. 


One ſmall circumſtance at the court of Berlin : 


ſeems neceſſ. lary, erg I drop the curtain there; that, 


as it came out afterwards, his majeſty certainly 


availed himſelf, and Nee it was his original 
View 
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view in the faid invitation, of his ſtay there, to 


form certain odes, fince made public under the 
title of Philoſophe ſans Soucie; and which if not 
Voltaire's, were correQed by him; on the quarrel 
the ſecret appeared, and Voltaire was rude enough 
to ſay, „ was his old waſherwoman and was ſent 


for only to clean his dirty ſheets.” 
Having been ſo long accuſtomed to dethrone f 
kings and overthrow empires on paper, he thinks 
himſelf juſtiſied in realizing theſe his chimeras ; and 
this has been but a too general complaint at all x 
courts, that the miniſtry could not * go on 


in their work for him. 


when he left the court palatine, he ried to 


his new purchaſe near Geneva. Various were the 
reaſons given for his ſituation; namely, that he 


could dodge his perſecutors from one country to 
another; being in an hour either in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, or Savoy, But where ſuch property is, 
the ſtake is too great — for his perſon he would 
leſs value than an inch of his acquiſitions. 
No author but himſelf ever perhaps knew how 
to out- wit bookſellers: even thoſe of Holland have 


felt his ſuperiority of traffic; nay, while he has 


ſold a copy at Paris, he would reſell the ſame to 
others at Leipzig, the Hague, Bruſſels, Liege, Franc-= 

fort, and elſewhere; with the addition only of 4 | 
new title-page, or different introduction. #7 
He has a rented houſe on the territory of Gendys 
which he ſeldom vilits; and the real cauſe of diſlike 
was being prevented exhibiting a play there to the 
marſhal 
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1 duke de Richlieu; for at the inſtant, which 
made the {light more conſpicuous, they were going 
to lift the curtain, a caveat in form came from the 
ſtates, and too powerfully attended to be gainſaid. 
At Ferney, his place of reſidence, he found a 


large old French chateau, which he razed to the 


ground; and in its ſtead, has erected a very noble 
ſeat-like houſe; but preſerving ſome aukward gate- 
ways and turrets, the beauty of the building is 
much deformed on that front which faces the great 
road to Gex; and the back front 1s only viſible to 
thoſe walking there. 

Notwithſtanding his long ſtay 3 in alien and his 
| pretended attention to and affectation of our taſte 
in planting, building, and gardening, every part of 
his demeſne is equally Frenchified as any citizen's 
plat of ground in the environs of Paris. All his 
woods are cut into walks ſtar-faſhion ; and all the 


variety conſiſts in its being a ſtar of greater or les 


magnitude, with more or fewer rays. 
Being the firſt poſſeſſions he ever enjoyed, he 
takes all methods at table to inform his gueſts that 


every diſh comes off the territoire; and as a gallows 


is the mark of a ſeigneurie or manor in France, he 
is not wanting alſo to inform you that he has as 
many potences as would ſtring half the monarchs 
in Europe; and who, as he often as, deſerve no 
other or better exaltation. | | | | 
le ſeems fond, politically ſo, perhaps, becauſe 
the Engliſh at Geneva are his beſt friends in all 
kind of tublcriptions, witnels his edition of Cor- 
neille, 
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neille, to recount the honours he received, and the 
connections he made in England; and recounts that 


one evening all the genius's were aſſembled in com- 
pliment to him at the Earl of Pererborough's on 
Parſon's Green. As he had read and admired Ad- 


diſon's works more than any other, he was happy 
to plant himſelf near ſo great a man, himſelf being . 
then a ſtripling. 

It ſo happened our Engliſh Author was in one 
of his fits of taciturnity, but had drank too much, 
even ſo as to be obliged to diſcharge ſome ſhare _ 
of what he had loaded his ſtomach with; when 
the evening ended, and the company ſeparating, 
Voltaire waited on Mr. Addiſon to the coach, con- 


feſſed his obligation at having the honour to fit ſo. 


near him all the time; but added, “ That he was 
ſorry to ſay the beſt thing which came out of his 


mouth that night was the claret.” 


It was at the ſame time he claims the merit of 
furniſhing Mr. Pope with the metaphor of his ape 
in the firſt Eſſay on Man; and even ſays, that 


many other of the beſt philoſophical maxims were 


his own; particularly all that portion of the third 


_ eſſay, which gives the niſtory of” natural govern- 


ment. 


However his pen now may be unequal to trats 


of length or ſolidity; his vein for the bonmot and 


quick repartee remains, and moſt likely will to the 
laſt; one proof of this will ſerve for the preſent. 
At the rehearſal of one of his own tragedies, 


Mr. Cramer, bookſeller at Geneva, and Voltaire's 


own 
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own immediate publiſher, was finiſhing his part, 


which was to end with ſome dying ſentences; when 
Voltaire, all deſpotic over thoſe he thinks his de- 


pendents, cries out aloud, “Cramer, you lived like 


a prince for the four preceding acts, but at the 
fifth you die like a bookſeller.” Dr. Tronchin, the 


| Boerhaave of this age, being preſent, could not help 
in kindneſs interfering adding, withal, Why, Monſ. 
de Voltaire, can you ever expect to have gentle- 
men to be at this expence of dreſſes, and fatigue 
of getting ſuch long parts, if you thus continue to 
upbraid them? On the contrary, I think they all 


deſerve the greateſt encouragement at your hands; 
and, as to my friend Cramer, I declare, that as far 
as J am a judge, he dies with the ſame dignity he 


lived.“ Voltaire, who deteſts advice, or being 


informed by an inferior, for an author is in his 


eye beyond even an Æſculapius, were he living, 


made this cool anſwer; Pr'ythee, doctor, when 


you have got kings to kill, kill them in your own 5 


way. ; let me kill mine as I pleaſe.” 


Mr. Voltaire's theatre is in one of his out-of- 
fices, is neatly fitted up, and may contain two 


hundred perſons. Two changes of ſcenes anſwer 


all the ends of French tragedy or comedy; though 


they begin to follow the Engliſh cuſtom of late, 
and think unity of time and place not efſential 1 in 


the leaſt to good plays. 
Indeed, if my fancy ſtretches ſo far, as one 


night to imagine a parcel of deal planks to be 


Athens, the next evening Paris, and the day after 


old 
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old Rome; I may, by the fone change of ideas, 
change the ſcenes too, and equally imagine the 
| buſineſs of three days to be comprized i into three 


hours, as that incidents of time and chance ſhould 
fall into the compaſs of three hours, which it is 


impoſſible ſhould have occurred in as many days. 


| But as. French tragedy all centers in palace-plor, 
and cabinet. conſpiracy; and as all their ſpecies of 
comedy falls into the path of parlour-intrigue, their 


ſtage may ſtill ſupport this folly half a century lon- 
ger. The Engliſh being by their nature Ubiqua» 
rians, and ſeldom in one place long, muſt have 
painted canvals as Wen a8 their deat: or dun 
would fall aſleep. e 


To return to our little 8 at | Fame, the at- 


tendants are made up of the butler, coachman, 


groom, &c. I have caught the laughing dairy.maid 


in the habit of a prieſteſs; and the old cook was 
found in the fact of being for that nieht a young 
| veſtal. 


But wha abates the W Kidd is the fre- 
quent and outrageous interruptions of Mr. Voltaire, 


who, when any paſſage goes wrong, never fails to 


proclaim it; and will croſs the ſtage in his night- 
cap and gown to ſcold at an emprols, or pull the 
cap of a queen. 
_ Great wits, ſays a great author, are ſurely allied 
to madneſs; one would imagine this, who ſaw our 
epic-writer on ſuch a night. I remember his coach- 
man not entering time enough to lay him down 


I ently 3 in the hour of death, in the character of a 


Turkiſh | 
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Turkiſh flave, he changed his tragedy part into 
comic reaſoning ; and whimſically aſked him for a 
receipt in full of all demands for I am ſure, ſaid 
Voltaire, I muſt be in your debt, or you would 
not have uſed me fo, as to let me die thus like a 
beggar.“ | | | 
After the moſt 58 onchifdh of a tragedy, 
or refined finiſhing of a comedy, this great man 
.renders himſelf truly little, by ſome jeſt to the au- 
dience, lower if poſlible, than a merry andreus 
at Bartholomew-ſair. Of 
And ſo little does he think muſic a part of ds 


entertainment, that when Mr. Hayes, now maſter 


of the king's band in Dublin, made up a pleaſing 


ſet in his orcheſtra, he always ſhorrened their! in- 


genuity by the warning- bell; or would be laugh- 


ing in the pit or boxes with ladies lo very loud, as 


to drown all efforts of harmony. 
This is rather the more ſurprizing, as he pays 
great attention to his niece, madame Dennis, who 
plays the harpſichord equal, if not N to any 
profeſlor of the ſcience. 
And ſince I have mentioned one obs of his 


houſhold, I am called upon to inform the reader 


that the deſcendant of the great Corneille was at 
the eve of her ſtipend, as a penſioner in ſome con- 
vent in France, when he, with no ſmall labour, 


found her out; and having married her to a French 


officer, one Depuy, Voltaire ſeemingly publiſhed 


Corneille's works by ſubſcription, to make her 4 


Torrugs equal to her huſband; but, from many 
other 
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other concurrent circumſtances in his life of avarice 


and penury, I do really believe Voltaire ſhared the 
profits, which I hear amounted ro near 50001. 


ſterling. 


When we conſider how many crowned heads 
eſpouſed this undertaking, this ſum leſs ſurprizes; 


but this we know, that where, as the empreſs- 
queen for inſtance, any great perſonage ſubſcribed 
for an hundred, and only in politeneſs took one 


copy, he ſold all the reſt at a market price, 


and fo rrafficked with the generoſity « of his _ 


friends. 
The young 00e live under his roof; and, 


| though never married himſelf, yet does he love to 
ſee others happy in that ſtate; having, as I heard 


him ſay, joined together eighteen couple of ſervants, 


during his reſidence at Ferney: ſcarce then above 5 


hve years. 
He has other good houſes on his 1 ſuch as 
Tournaye, &c. for the French mark their ſmalleſt 


demeſnes with a chateau; though perhaps the ſaid 
building ſhall never be furniſhed or finiſhed. 


Under theſe articles of finiſhing and furniſhing, 


no houſes are perhaps ſo inſufferably defective as 


the country-houſes in France: thoſe who can afford 
to have two houſes, namely town and country, ſend 
all their beſt moveables to Paris; while thoſe whoſe 


circumſcribed fortunes never permit them that 


advantage, live in farms; which being tricked off 
with a few turrets and pinnacles, bears the name 
of chareau always. 

VOI. . e From 
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From this vanity of a little piece of property, 
occurs that perpetual jumble in the names of fa- 
milies, ſo as hardly to be able ever to diſtinguiſh 
one branch from another: for ſhould a lord of a 
| manor have ten ſons, one takes the name of Dubois, 
of the wood; a ſecond de la Haye, of the hedge; 
a third de la Tour, of the tower; a fourth de la 
Fontaine, of the fountain; till, after every part 


of the houſe and garden is ranſacked for a freſn ap- 


pellation, ſhould the good lady bring another, they 
would call him, rather than not give ſome Nom de 
Guerre at the chriſtening, de la Jartiere, from one 
of his mother's garters. 
But to return to Ferney: the veriſh church form- 


ing part of the quadrangle or grand cour to the old 


chateau; and Voltaire being thereby intercepted a 

view of the lake, fairly ſawed the church in two, 

without any ſpiritual licence for ſo doing; or, with- 
out a with-your-leave or by-your-leave of the 
| biſhop or dean; but as a falvo to the injury, he 
has put in very large capitals, diſtinguiſhable from 
the great road to the town of Gex, and fo purpo- 
ſely intended, theſe words: 


DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE. 


Many epigrams, ſonnets, and madrigals have been 
wrote on the occaſion, but not one worthy of in- 
ſertion; ſuffice it, that as the rule of his conduct 


is, in general, every ſchool-· boy can throw his ſquib 

of animadverſion. 
On the diſſolution of the order of jeluits, and 
of courſe their diſſipation, Voltaire ſele&ed one to 
| | be 
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be his table- companion, and fellow cheſs-player. 


The poor Pere Adam, that is his name, is forced 
to eat his pudding, and hold his tongue; for never 


was a Welch curate ſo much the butt of his quire 8 


arrows, as is this chaplain of his. | 
I give him a title here Voltaire never intended 


him; but J know that the accidental reſidence of 


this jeſuit in his houſe has frequently given an 


bandle for many to think and ſay, that however 
Judicrous our epic is in public, that in private he 


zs not without his fears; which he proves by having 


77777 


this reverend chaplain in his houſe and at his elbow 3 


whereas it is well known, that both the veſpers 
and mattins of Monſ. de Voltaire are cheſs and 
back-gammon, piquet, or a game at quadrille. 


When he invited the poor Pere Adam to his 
houſe, it is ſaid he was ingenuous enough to add, 


if you can dare to live with a man who profeſfes 


himſelf to have no religion at all, or if any thing, 
is a ſtricter diſciple of Confucius than you can be 
of your humble maſter, then come to me.? 
He ſeldom goes to bed till day-break, kinkiog 
coffee almoſt every half hour, and playing at cheſs; 
next day he is never viſible till noon, and then 
diſagreeably ſo; having but too often a dirty ban- 


jan, an unpowdered tye-wig with the knots be- 


fore; and a cap over that, either of ſilk or velvet 


8 a embroidered; and being naturally haſty and waſpiſh, 
ls am often reminded of Lear as repreſented in a 
ſtrolling company, where the wardrobe furniſhes 


the ſame ſuit for that inſane king as for the Maho- 
8. met 
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met of ſome Turkiſh tragedy, incomplete at leaſh, 
and ar beſt very ſhabby. 

The Jeſuir reſiding with Monſ. de Voltaire, be. 
ing rather a man of flight than ſtriking genius, often 
gives this head of the family an handle to make 
him the but of converſation; however, the Pere 

Adam follows the old adage of, « eating his Pak 
4 ding and holding his tongue.” 

Voltaire ſays of him often, II eff Pere Adam, mais 
pas le premier des hommes. He is Father Adam, 
: bur far from being the firſt of men. 

To draw up the curtain of Berlin once more, 
which ſeemed already dropt, I ſhould inform the 
reader that Maupertuis and he had a real quarrel, 
and what the king of Pruſſia began in a political 
Jeſt, had near ended in a very ſerious manner. 


Indeed, the phlegmatic diſpoſition of Maupertuis, 
a Norman, was a proper ſubje& for the king, inn 
his hours of humour and raillery, to play off his 
artillery. on, by means of the ſaid Maupertuis, 
againſt rhe vivacity of a Frenchman born ſouth- þ 
ward, and differing more from the northern French | 
in the ſeveral provinces of Normandy, Britany, $ 
Anjou, &c. than perhaps any - e in the 


one: 


Jo return, matters were chrried fo high that 1 
Maupertuis ſent a challenge to Voltaire, then ſick! 
in bed. The exa& words of his invitation to the? 


field of battle I never ſaw, but his anſwer was ale 
moſt 1 in theſe words. FS 


Monſieur 
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IR. 


I H 4D the honour of your challenge, which I 
would gladly have accepted had you given me 
the choice of my own weapons; being ill a-bed, 
a ſyringe would have been the moſt proper inſtru- 
ment; and thar, from your known humanity, I do 
expect to receive from your ſkilful bands: 
But I muſt alſo obſerve to you, that a piſtol- ball 
will kill me, but can have no effe& on you; lead 
will aſſimilate with your brain; and therefore we 
are not on an Wege footing. 
1 am, with reſet, 
- FO LTAIRE. 


The quarrel, by theſe van: ended nike chat 


| 7 of Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans. It became a 
N party-affair of the moſt laughable kind; ſo that the 
; very boys of Berlin upbraided Monſ. de Mau- 
3 pertuis for not ſending a ſquirt to Monſ. de Vol- 
2 taire inſtead of a challenge with ball and piſtol. 


To return to our lord-paramount at the chateau 


1 de Fernzy, where he may be truly called ſuch; the 
gay part of Geneva take delight in viſiting him; 
but, as he knows what is related to them will 
reach the ears of their magiſtracy, he never fails - 
ſiying the ſevereſt things an irritated genius can 
N 1 invent. 


A gentleman's equipage not coming punQually, 


ho was on a viſit to him, he aſked if the coach- 


8 3 man 
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man was a Genevitez and, being anſwered in the 
affirmarive, he replied, © Oh! there the very 
« ſervants are kings; no wonder Joe are ſo tyran- 
« nically uſed.” 


At another time, the rider ſt obſerve that 


Geneva has no territory, he ſaid, ſuppoſing each 
free-citizen of this great republic had a ſhirt, and 


would lend it on the occaſion, they might cover * 
their dominion with their own linen. | 


. houle is a receptacle for all foreigners; and, 


as every ſuch vilitor ſtrains his genius to entertain 
him, no wonder, by ſuch a quick ſucceſſion of all 
the ſeveral inhabitants of the four quarters of the 
world, that Voltaire has ſuch an n univerſal knows 
led ge of mankind. 


His converſation among men generally turns, 


and too unhappily fo, on blaſphemous ſubje&s; 


and, which argues a great want of politeneſs, he 
generally increaſes this vein if any churchmen are 


preſent; Nay, according to their rank, he aug- 
ments or decreaſes his allies of what he falſely 
calls pleaſantry. 


Thus a ſtory, which would be a good one for 
a poor cure or abbe, muſt be emiched for a mitred 
brow or cardinal; and pere Adam, the good ſimple 
Jeluir, whatever little he may ſay on the occalion, 


N it off in thinking. 


Vet, to keep uy: appearances, he has given an 
altar to the church adjoining to his houſe, and 
ſome rich veliments to the ſacriſty; and will, oc- 

| caſionally, 
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caſionally, attend the ſervice; particularly, on a 

wedding which ſhall happen in his own family. 
The archbiſhop of Troyes dining with him one 

day, Voltaire was, as uſual, playing off all his ar- 


tillery againſt the prelate, who was alſo a cardinal. 


The good divine immediately became the gentle- 


man, and ſaid, The world have ſuch obligations to 
emen of genius, that a particular allowance is ever 
made to them, in return for their productions; 


though I don't doubt yet but Monſ. de Voltaire 


will be a good convert to us before he dies.” 
Voltaire immediately anſwered, & My lord! if ever 
«] am made a convert of, it muſt be, like St. Paul, 
| T on horſeback.” 1 


With ladies, he ! is rather indecent; as with the 
church, he is but too apt to be ludicrous. Many 
of his late works will verify this; and I rather think 


that the ſweepings of his brain, ſo lately publiſhed, 
are more owing to his flattering bookſeller and his : 
wife, who, like Fr in Dublin, never care if 
Voltaire or Dean Swift ſuffer, ſo he or they can 
* have veniſon in the proper ſeaſon. 


The ſaile d manger at Voltaire's is very dirty i in 


general; and you will ſee ſervants waiting in waiſt- | 
| coats, and women at work, in not the moſt deli- 


cate of needle employment, while company of the 


Hirſt rank are at dinner. But his drawing-room, and 


other apartments, make ample amends for this care- 
leſsneſs; ſcarce any nobleman having a more ele- 
gant fuite of chambers, ner for ſtate or conve- 

nience. 
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You would be ſurprized to ſee on what ſcraps 


of paper he writes his beſt hints for material works. 
I am amazed he can find them in the diſſipated man. 
ner they lie. While he writes he always fits with 


his back to the fire; ; — is, * to ſave his 
eyes. 
When he does dreſs, which is rare, no man pro- 


duces a more variegated wardrobe; but ſo excentric 
is he, that, in a ſuit of velvet and embroidery, I 
have ſeen him join the dance of ſome ſervants in 


the hall, on hearing the violin give the ſummons. 
But let me not dare by theſe inutiæ to think of 
leſſening the value of ſo great a maſter of the pen. 


On the contrary, Dean Swift had, in his private 
hours, more of this vein than even Voltaire; deſ- 

cending often to chuſe mere triſles, in order the 
better, perhaps, to riſe in ſentiment afterwards. 


Pope certainly means this, when he ſo elegantly 
pays this complimonr to lord Bolingbroke: L 


« Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 5 


To fall with dignity, with temper riſe.” 5 


There is a monarchical, deſpotic ſtate in this 
great man, which appears in his minuteſt a&ions. 
Thus, at table, he never comes in with the reſt of 


the company; but will delay about any trifle; and, 


on entrance, loves to recall all the diſhes, and 
diſturb every part of the table with placing and 


misplacing them, after every one elſe has been 
ſatisfied; which is rather diſagreeable, when the ap- 
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ſo unwelcome as the remnants of diſhes half ſpoiled, 
and ſcraps of delicacies; which, by theſe __ no 
longer are ſuch. 
Land being cheap i in this part of Burgundy, called 
properly de Pats de Geæ, it is amazing what a quan- 
tiry of acres he has on his eſtate; and he ſeems to 
value himſelf on this, in preference to a {maller 
ſhare of territory more cultivated. TV 
He pretends to ſhew a turn for Engliſh i improve - 
ments, from obſervations he made, or pretended 
to make, in England when he was there. Burt the 
attachment to French ornaments ſtill prevails; and 


a flower-plat and fountain are to him greater em- 


belliſkments than all the woods and waters of a 
Charſworth, a Caſtle-Howard, or a Sturton. 
His favourite work is the Pucelle d' Orleans; 


| : which, in fa&, is the Hudibras of the French 


poetry and language. His picture is often drawn 


_K looking on his Henriade; but, I believe, he has 


not that affedtion for it he has for _ other of 
his performances. 

Being aſked which of his 13 ks moſt af. 
feed, hereplied, Olympia; “for the ſame reaſon,” 


fays he, © that a man is is proud of having a child at 


* ſeventy-five.” _ 

He has many carriages, according the French 
cuſtom, but not one fir to ride in. No nation, 
elegant as they are at Paris in theſe conveniences, 


is fo careleſs diſtant from the metropolis. If you 


are Carried, or, as is the common expreſſion, lifted 


out of the dirt, it is all they think of; ſtained 


linings, 
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linings, ragged ſringes, broken windows, make up 
the ſum of a French country equipage; and Mr, 


Shandy, in a late volume, gives this under his hand 
in his obſervations during a French perambula- 


tion. | 


Though Voltaire never would accept a title from 
any monarch, yet does he much attach himſelf to 
perſonages fo adorned; nay, in the very opening 


of his letters, he will give a preference of reading 
to thoſe with ducal coronets over r thoſe of common 


_ earls, viſcounts, or barons. 


He complains much of an unconquerable dryneſs 


in his habit of body; which,” he fays, „one day 
or other muſt end me; as if but for that he 


might live a century longer; and I am told that, in 
illneſs, no man is fo afraid of the devil's claws as 


himſelf; inſomuch that the moſt ignorant and men- 


dicant prieſt can, at that time, have a ſway over 
him; which, in perfect health, the infallible head 


R of the church would fail of. 


The many preſents from the great of wine, and 


every delicacy which ſo many different countries 
afford, allow him to keep a better table than many 


of his equals in fortune; and, whether their fa- 


vours ariſe from fear or love, he is equally gainer. 
Moſt people think him at leaſt twenty years 
older than he really is; appearing on the theatre 


of life ſo early, for he publiſhed at ſixteen, many 


imagine him a man from that era; when, in fat, 
he was only a ftripling. Nor do I now believe 


him to be above ſeventy. N 
„ However, 
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However, being one of the gentlemen of the 
bed · chamber to the king, his age may eaſily be aſ- 
certained; for a man cannot enter on ſuch a poſt 


E till of certain age; and, by the date of his commiſ- 


ſion, it will appear when he obtained that honour. 
His affe&ion to the elector palatine ſeems be- 
yond that of any other monarch; he reſided with 


bim a year under his roof at Manheim, and had 
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every honour of a prince of the blood; but mingl- 
ing in politics, the minority there grew jealous 
of him, and ſo be cation. to his de near 
Geneva. 5 
The elefor had ſeveral buſts of IRE 8 5 
by Mr. Verchetſel, the moſt eminent ſtatuary now 
living, and who is governor of the ſculpture. 
academy at Manheim; but, to keep him in good 
humour, ſome ladies of the court were always near 
him, or he would not have had patience to 80 
through the ceremony of a model. 
In ſhort, he is ſuch a mixture of dignity and 
littleneſs, ſuch a contraſt of the trifler and man of 
judgment, that he ſeems, as Falſtaff ſays ſo wit. 
tily of himſelf, a double man. As his various 
works prove him a great man, I have only tauched 


on thoſe anecdores which ſhew him in another 


n . * 


light; perhaps unknown to the world, and which, 
blended with his other character, make him, as 
he 15—a mortal man; and not that deity the n minor 
writers would fain raiſe him to. 5 
If J have been too ſevere, attribute it to a 
punctuality in my nature; and when he dies, let 
| Fe us 
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us fay of him prince Ty ſaid over even his 
enemy: 


They ignominy ſleep with thee in the g1 rave, 
« Put not remember d in thy epitaph. 


| By ignominy, I mean his univerſal diſlike to all 
religion; in which he is not content, for this ! 
could forgive him, to think only; but he loves to 
vent his opinion in public; and the world are left 
to judge, with the attachment people are too apt 


to have towards men of genius, what an infinite 


number of proſelytes he is capable of drawing to 
himſelf in theſe days of libertiniſm and diſſipation. 
Being exiled the kingdom of France, ſome 
people only ſay the court, he paſſed over to Eng- 
land, the ſureſt, as the happieſt aſylum to a gen- 
tleman and a genius. He raiſed ſubſcriptions there, 


unknown to any native; and which in an enemy's 


country might, or is, indeed, called contributions. 
On his wiſhing to return home, on ſome private 


affairs, he ſtrongly ſolicited the then French mi- 


niſtry to obtain leave for ſuch a favour to himſelf; 
but, however publickly his majeſty might approve 
and countenance ſuch recall, the revengeful mi- 
niſters were not ſo eaſily reconcileable, but became 


very ſtrenuous oppoſers of it. But Voltaire, ever 


an over- match in politics and genius for theſe his 
enemies of ſtate, wrote to ſome powerful friends 
in Germany, and ſuddenly got himſelf inveſted 
with a public character; I think it was either from 
the eleQorate of Cologn, or Prince biſhop of Liege. 


On 
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On obtaining this rank, he immediately ſet off 
for the court of Verſailles, having previouſly got 
his credentials acknowledged betors he nen, 


himſelf i in publid. 


On his firſt appearance, the reader may well 
imagine: what a buzz there was throughout the 
drawing-room of ſuch an inquiſitive court; and 
of courſe his old enemies, from curioſity and not 


affection, incircled him, and began as uſual their 


congratulations, each equally endeavouring to ex- 
culpate himſelf, and, in general, themſelves from 
any hand in his baniſhment. After hearing what 
they all had to offer, he ſaid, „By being thus 
«exiled my country ſo long, I am incapable of 
«underſtanding your language now, with preciſion. 
Rut if you will talk to my ſecretary here, or any 
« of my train, they will inform me, when I ger 
«home, what kind ſervices you mean to me.“ 

| His pardon was ſoon after ſealed, and it is ſaid, 
that, by this inſolence of his, as alſo his being ho- 
noured with a public character, in which depart- 
ment he might equally ſerve or injure them, that 
the very miniſtry, once his enemies, were now the 
firſt leaders to his pardon. = 

At Manheim, where he reſided after his diſgrace 
at Berlin, if it may be ſo called, when he 505 his 


cou diſmiſſion, he behaved with ſuch imperiouſneſs, 
or abſence of mind, that when the eleftor, who 
would honour him often with a viſit in his apart- 


ments, and even by his own appointment waited 


en him, he would pretend not to know him; and, 


but 
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but for that ſovereign's inſuperable benevolence, 
the friendſhip muſt have ended. 

A certain Engliſh oculiſt being at Berlin during 
Voltaire's reſidence there, I will in few words in- 


troduce an anecdore of this chevalier, profeſſor 


and member of all the academies in Europe; which, 


as it is connected a little with Voltaire, is not outy aie | 


in this letter. 


His Pruſſian majeſty, for ſome reaſons, held ths: 
Engliſh then at arm's length, and was fo little de- 
ſirous of pleaſing the country in general, that he 
would hardly be civil to any particular part of it, 
| though backet with title or office of ſtate, Eord 


D—, Earl St.— t, the Duke of St. , and 


many g great commoners, were then in the city of 
Berlin, but never once invited to court. Nay, ſo 


ſlighted were they, that on the parade, the general 
reſort of all foreigners while the guard mounts, the 
king would publicly ſay to general Keith and lord 
Marſhal, «© What! are your countrymen not gone 


« yet?” Obſerve, as a further proof of his revenge; 


his ambaſſador at Paris, and the French ambaſſador 
to his court, were both attained peers of this king- 


dom; namely, the lords Marſhal and Tryconnel; 
as the one and only brother of the former was at 
that time alſo commander in chief of all his forces. 
But to the point: at the time the Engliſh nobility 
were thus whimſically excluded the court, our 


chevalier oculiſt was publicly admitted; nay, to 
render it more ſatirical againſt us, with double ho- 
nour, ſuperior to what a perſon of that rank de- 
ſerved; 
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ſerved; howeyer, his uſual vanity might deſire, or 
perhaps expect ir. Obſerve, that the ſaid doQor, 
was then ſtrongly ſuſpe&ed of being employed by 


© our miniſtry, as a private obſerver of the actions of 


ſeveral princes; and his profeſſion gave him theſe 
opportunities, as he was perpetually luQuating be- 


tween one court and another, and Antes t to their 0 
preſence. 


The oculiſt being introduced to the ing: his 
najelly; with his uſual politeneſs, aiked him what 


| favours he could confer on him, being ready to 


diſtinguiſh all men of eminence like himſelf. The 
doctor only | deſired to have the honour of being 


| oculiſt to his M——y; and which, to make ſhort | 


of, the king readily granted; adding, „as I do 
not love to ſuſpend any one's happineſs long, be 
at court to- morrow early, and your patent hall 


| be ready. ol '> 


The chevalier, Auſhed with this ma pro- 


miſe, now appeared at court as by royal command; 
| but notwithſtanding a double parade of lacqueys 

| and equipage, on his approach the king ſaid, « You 
„deſire to be my oculiſt—there is your patent; 
you muſt take the uſual oarhs on theſe occaſions: 

| *rhat done, come to me again.” 


On reporting to the king that all neceſſary forms 


| were gone through, his majeſty faid: “Nou deſired 


«to be my oculitt—you are ſo; my eyes want no 


| *athſtance yet are you my oculiſt ;—but, if you 
(touch the eyes of one of my ſubjedts, I will hang 


*you up. I love my ſubje&s equally as myſelf.” 
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The chevalier departed, or was rather ordered to] 


depart, in fix hours: he pleaded more time to pack 


up his eyes and implements, but was refuſed; and, 
a guard being ſer over him, he Was eſcorted, like 


any delinquent, to the borders of Saxony, that 


being the country moſt contiguous, - The reſpe& 
his majeſty ſeemed firſt to pay him in preſerence to 
all the Engliſh, of which number the ſmalleſt was 
his ſuperior, now appeared a ſtill ſtronger - ſatire 
againſt England, and proved that he ſuſpe&ed the 


chevalier's other profeſſion, in conjunction with 


thoſe of oculiſt, orator, and Profeſſor of wel 
| ſcience. En 


To bring this home to Vitae, which was my 


intention, an epigram appeared from his pen, no 
doubt the ſting of which was, © that the king 


& had driven out of his dominions the only man 


who could have opened his eyes.” 


And now to return to Ferney once more, where 


we ſhall take leave of our hero, and leave him to 
the opinion of others, no leſs than his own opi- 


nion of himſelf; his great favourite is Dr. Tron- 
chin, whom he calls his ZAſculapins. The wife 
of his bookſeller ſeems very much to rule him, 


and alternately one Madame Relier, whoſe huſ— 


band is a leading man in the affairs of Geneva: 1 


place which Voltaire has ſuch an averſion to enter 
the walls of, that he has been known to fit in his 
coach at the very gates, and ſend for thoſe perſons 
he had any buſineſs or connection with to the 


window-ſide, and give them an audience with all 
the ſeli-ſuiliciency of an eaſtern prince. 


He 
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He is fond of driving a ſingle-horſe chair, and 
has a roan horſe, which the eleQor-palatine gave 
him at Manheim, becauſe it happened to be foaled 
juſt under his eye from an Arabian mare. 

He will ſometimes drive more madly than Phat- 
ton, and then at once fall into a ſolemnity of Pace, 
as if compoling ſome great work. | 

An Engliſh gentleman, who flept one night at 
his houſe, begged a book of him to amuſe him 
when he roſe in the morning: on which Voltaire 
gave him his Pacelle d Orleans, 1 4 A vir- 


KK gin in my houſe is no ſmall rarity,” 


Methinks I ſee him now with his whip i in his 
hand, calling the whole houſe to go a hunting, 


every body, it was only to walk round his houſe, 
and bruſh down the ſpiders and their webs, which 
the ſervants had neglected among the pillars of 
each portico of his building. 

He will talk much of what the writers will fay 
afrer his death; and often hints, that the con- 
verſation of Monſieur de Voltaire on his death-bed, 
cooked up by ſome Jeſuit, will be a moſt delicious 
morſel for the Paris bookſellers; “ and the raſcals 
* will pik up many a good meal of my bones,” | 
ſays he, bare as I am.” 5 

His kitchen garden at Ferney i is very large and 
convenient, but, divided and ſubdivided ſo often 
by walls, looks rather unſightly: an open plat of 
ground would be too much expoſed to heat, per- 
haps, to forward culinary productions; the fre- 
quent walls may rather create a neceſſary ſhade. 
Vo b. 1. T Ilis 
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His love of dates, ſweet oranges, and pome. 


granates is very particular. Obſerve, in the ſouth 
of France, that the Orange, being grafted on the 


pomegranate gives it a fine colour; and he will 
often hold it up, and ay, This muſt have been 


ct the forbidden ſruir.” 


lis favourite productions in our language are, 
Garth's Diſpenſatory, Prior's Henry and Emma, 
Pope's Prologue to Cato, and the ſmalleſt works of 
Pope; bur as to Shakeſpeare and Milton he can 


hardly ſpeak of them with any degree of patience, 
As he wrires much from hearſay, no wonder he 


is fo ſubje& to errors in chronology, and even 


facts. In a late production of his, which he calls 
Contes, or Tales, he declares, when writing a critique 


on the play of the Orphan, that Chamont, as proof 


of the barbariry of the Engliſh tage, aſks his ſiſter, 


the fair and virtuous Monimia, if ſhe has nor loſt 
her maidenhead; and affirms, that Polydore twice 
pulls his beloved and lovely orphan «bo the hair OL 


her head acroſs the ſtage. 
Whether any young Engliſh. gentlemen, from 
deſign or ignorance, drew him into the ſerape of 


- committing this to the preſs, I cannor fay; but fo 


it is—and I wiſh ſome comic genius of our iſland 
did not do it purpoſely to expoſe him, as having 


_ endeavoured, or rather dared, as they would call 


it, to draw a piQure of the Engliſh ſtage, without 
ever knowing its mere out-lines. 
In his obſervations on the tragedy of Hamlet, 


a play he utterly deſpiſes, he has hit on —.— 
Ol 
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of our great Englith dramatic writer, which I could 
willi had not been ſo viſible; viz: 


« And now,” ſays he, * the firſt act ends TY 57 


« the king giving his royal orders, and which muſt 
never be diſobeyed, to fire all the cannon round 
© the ramparts, two hundred years before gun- 
| © powder was invented.” | . | 

The famous ſoliloquy of, « To be, or not to be,” 
he has variouſly burleſqued; as thus: 


ro dance, or not to dance, 

10 driok, or not to drink, 

2 q To dreſs, or not to dreſs, 

1 WE ©To ride, or not to ride, 

$ | « To Pay, Or not to Pay, — A 
; q 4 To ſing, or not to ſing; that 1 is the queſtion. " 
k 4 On an Engliſh gentleman's tier leave of him, 
pl F to 90 to London, he ſaid, «Well, Sir! I will come 


and ſee you when you are got home—bur that is 
alter I am dead: there are above twenty ghoſts in 
Þ "the tragedy of Macbeth, why thould 1 not be one 
1 „among them?“ 1 7 
On addrefling a lady, Sho had juſt lain f in, he 
q 1 0 „And who was your midwife?” On her 
* ling him Dr. Br, a man, he ſmiled, and ſaid, 
AA cul! give my reſpects to your huſband, and tell 
lim he is half a cuckold.” 

1 He gives no regular livery ; ſo that his ſervants. 
olten wearing that of the laſt place they lived at, 
have the appearance of ſeveral gentlemens ſervants 
! attending as on a viſit to him. 


nr 0 F-v0RE 


He is fond of hawks; and as the adjacent Alps, 
and the vaſt chain of mountains known by the 
name of Mount Jura, afford various ſpecies of 
theſe birds, his houſe is a menagerie of that kind; 
and he will ſometimes amuſe himſelf with letting 
them fly atapigeon or a tame fowl about his houſe, 
calling them kings who rear the innocent ſubjeds 
to pieces. | 

His houſe was built by an archireft of Genen 
called Billion; but in this he was only the brick- 
layer or ſtone- maſon, for the ee * very common 
all over France. 
Though he is of a noble family, yet he is ever 
7 ſhy of mentioning it; nor can any one learn what 
part of France he was born and bred in; perhaps, 
he thinks, if too many particulars were known, 
that it would be publiſhed before his death, as dying 
ſpeeches often are, and he would nor wiſh to hear 
he was fo near dying. 

| His love of Engliſh humour is fo ſtrong, that he 
will invite the moſt common and blackguard ſtories; 
and by taking proper memorandums of them, one 
would think he meaned to new dreſs them, and 
thereby make them his own, in ſome future book 
of tales. | 

A certain Engliſh general officer led fo dill 
pated a life, thar he often drank tokay of a guine2 
a quart, even when alone. Upon which his lady 
would often ſay, 10 My dear general, whatever you 
do for the honour of the crown, and in compli- 


„ment to ſtate day S, ao not drink ſuch expenſue 
« wine 
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«wine when by yourſelf; for what muſt your poor 

«children do?” „Oh!“ fays the general, «I am 

eaſy as to that, let them ſmell at the corks.“ 

It being neceſſary to tap him ſome time after 

for the dropſy, he went through the operation 

nie a ſoldier; but aſking what the ſurgeons had 
bound, and they replying water, he ſaid, « How | 
(can that be; I never drank a drop of water 


q « in all my life. But how long will it be before 
l muſt be tapped again?“ On being anſwered, 
1 WW fix months, he replied: „ It is impoſſible! no 


« veſſel in my houſe ever held above fix weeks.” 


's In ſhort his life was ſo profligate, that his lady 
i _ at laſt ſaying, Why! general, you will not leave 
95 « a ſhilling to bury you:“ he anſwered, Oh! 
n « Tl ſtink them into good manners.” Voltaire 
9 rubbed his hands for joy, immediately ſet pen to 
ar paper, and an elegant tale on that ſubject, with 
| all the Engliſh bons Wor, is now to be ſeen at 
he Ferney. | = 
85 But again I repeat, and ever ſhall, that; with 
ne all theſe littleneſſes, he is at intervals the very 
nd- greateſt genius of this century. When he does 
ok compoſe, which is rare, he is ſo amazingly at- 
tentive, that he has been known to write a five 
ith act tragedy in as many days; and I have heard him 
162 tay of comedy, that he could write it faſter than 
dy any actors could repreſent 1 it, if he had was and 
„ou quick ſecretaries. | 
pl With reſpe& to the building at Ferney, was it 


not for having committed the folly of preſerving 
| 1 the 
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the gateways, and ſome towers capped with pin. 


nacles, according to the French manner of build. 


ing, it would be a magnificent fabric; but an error 
of the ſame nature is in point, as the lawyers far, 


EPS Bridgewater, in Somerſerſhire, where, . 


keep up a gateway of lord Rocheſter' s, the build- 
ing of a very great and ingenious architect and 
nobleman is entirely ſpoilt; I mean earl Et. 

I have no other anecdotes of Monſ. de Voltaire, 


but what would offend the one or other part of 
human nature, if related; I therefore beg to be 


excuſed any farther obſervations on fo great or iy 
little a man. e 


ie 4 _ 


X FA BLE by the celebrated LIN N US, trans- 


lated from the LAT IN. 


O CE upon a time the fore wiſe : men of 


Greece were met together at Athens, and it was 


propoſed rhat every one of them ſhould mention 


hat he thought the greateſt wonder in the crea- 


tion. One of them, of higher conceptions than 


the reſt, propoſed the opinion of ſome of the aſtro- 
nomers about the fixed ſtars, which they believed 
to be fo many ſuns, that had each their planets 
rolling about them, and were ſtored with plants 


and animals like this earth. Fired with this thought 


they agreed to ſupplicate Jupiter, that he would at 


leaſt permit them to Kane a journey to the moon, 


: And 


ig 
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and ſtay there three days in order to ſee the won- 
ders of that place, and give an account of them at 


their return. Jupiter conſented, and ordered them 


to aſſemble on a high mountain, where there ſhould 


be a cloud ready to convey them to the place they 


deſired to ſee. They picked out ſome choſen com- 
panions, who might aſſiſt them in deſcribing 75 : 
painting the objects they ſhould meet with. A 


length they arrived at the moon, and ſound a Rk 


there well fitted up for their reception. The next 
day, being very much fatigued with their journey, 


they kept quiet at home till noon; and being ſtill 

faint, they refreſhed themſelves with a moſt de- 
© licious entertainment, which they reliſhed ſo well, 
E that it overcame their curiolity. This day: they 
only faw through the window that delightful ſpor, 
| adorned with the moſt beautiful flowers, to which 
the beams of the ſun gave an uncommon luſtre, and 
heard the ſinging of moſt melodious birds till 
evening came on. The next day they roſe very 


early in order to begin their obſervations; but ſome 
very beautiful young ladies of that country coming 
to make them a viſit, adviſed them firſt to recruit 
their ſtrength before they expoſed themſelves ta 


the laborious taſk they were about to undertake. 


The delicate meats, the rich wines, the beauty 
of theſe damſels, prevailed over the reſolution of 
theſe ſtrangers. A fine concert of muſic is intro- 


duced, the young ones begin to dance, and all is 


turned to jollity; ſo that this wohle day was ſpent 
in gallantry, till ſome of the neighbouring inhabi- 
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tants growing envious at their mirth, ruſhed in 
with ſwords. The elder part of the company 
tried to appeaſe the younger, promiſing the very 
next day they would bring the rioters to juſtice. 
This they performed, and the third day the cauſe 
was heard, and what with accuſations, pleadings, 
| exceptions, and the judgment itſelf, the whole day 
was taken up, on which the term ſet by Jupiter 
expired. On their return to Greece, all the coun- 
try flocked in upon them to hear the wonders of 
the moon deſcribed, but all they could tell was, 
for that was all they knew, that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with flowers, and 
that the birds ſung among the branches of the 
trees; but what kind of flowers they ſaw, or what 
kind of birds they heard, they were totally igno- 
rant. Upon which they were treated ev ery where 
with contempt. 

If we apply this fable to men of the preſent age, 
we ſhall perceive a very juſt ſimilitude. By theſe 
three days the fable denotes the three ages of man. 
Firſt, youth, in which we are too feeble in every 
reſpect to look into the works of the Creator: all 
that ſeaſon is given up to idleneſs, luxury, and 
paſtime. Secondly, manhood, in which men are 
employed in ſettling, marrying, educating children, 
providing ſortunes for them, and raiſing a family. 
Thirdly, old age, in which after having made their 
fortunes, they are overwhelmed with law ſuirs and 
proceedings relating to their eſtates. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that men never conſider to what 
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end they were deſtined, and why they were l | 


into the world. 


— 


PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY. An Al- 


LE GORY. 


By Mr. bos N CO MBE. 


| Pi OS p E RIT Y and Advetſiry the daughters 8 


of Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich 


Phœnician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſi- 


dence was at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom, | 
Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the morn- 


ing, and cheerful as the ſpring; bur Adverſity was 
: ſorrowful and ill-favoured. | 


Velaſco had two ſons, Felix od Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally 
educated, and had lived rogether from their in- 
fancy in the ſtrigteſt harmony and friendſhip. But 
Love, before whom all the affections of the ſoul 
are as the traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, which 
remains only for a moment, threatened in an evil 
hour to ſet them at variance; for both were be- 
come enamoured with the beauties of Proſperity. 
The nymph, like one of the daughters of men, 
gave encouragement to each by turns; but, to 


| avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avowed a reſo- 
| lution never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from whom 
| the ſaid it was impoſſible for her to be long ſepa- 
| rated, was married at the ſame time. 


Velaſco, 
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Velaſco, who was no ftranger to the paſſions 
of his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from 
ther violence, to prevent conſequences, obliged 
them, by his authority, to decide their pretenſions 
by lots; each previoully engaging in a ſolemn oath 
to marry the nymph that ſhould fall to his ſhare, 
5 The lots were accordingly drawn; and Proſperity 
| became the wile of Fel and. Adverſty of 
Uranio, 


Soon after che celebration of cheſs nuptials Ve 
ſts died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt fon 
Felix the houſe wherein he dwelt, together wich 

the greateſt part of his large for rune and effects. 


The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported 
with the gay dis :ofition and enchanting beauties 
of lis bride, that he cloathed her in gold and 
ſilver, and adorned her wit i je Wels of ineſtimable 
value. He built a palace for her in the woods; 
he turned rivers into his gardens, and beautiſied 
their banks with temples and pavilions, He en- 
tertained at his table the nobles of the land, de- 
Ii. Süting their ears with muſic, and their ey: es with 
magniiicence. But his kindred he beheld as ſtran- 
gers, and the companions of his youth paſſed by 
unregarded, His brother alſo became bareful in 
his fight, and in proceſs of time he commanded 
the doc ts of his houſe to be ſhur againſt] him. 


us as hs 8 1 1 its 1 and 
loles itſelf among the vallies, unleſs conſined by 


bays, ſo allo will the current of fortune be dil 
| pate 
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ſipated, unleſs bounded by economy. ; In a few 
years the eſtate of Felix was waſted by extrava- 


gance, his merchandize failed him by neglect, and 


his effects were ſeized by rhe mercileſs hands of 


nobles and great men whom he had feaſted and 


made preſents to, but his voice was as the voice of 
a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face. The | 
friends, whom he had neglected, derided him in 


| their turn, his wiſe alſo inſulted him, and turned 


her back upon him and fled. Yer was his heart fo 
bewitched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her 
with enrreaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, 


ö her maſk fell off, and diſcovered to him a face as - 


withered and deformed, as before it appeared, yourh- 


ful and engaging. 


What became of him afterwards eradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is believed that he 
fed into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty 
benevolence of a few friends, who had not totally 
deſerted him, and that he died in a hort king, 
wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have 
already obſerved, had been driven out of doors by 


his brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful 0 


bis heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, was che con- 
ſtant attendant upon his ſteps; and to aggravate 
his ſorrow, he received certain intelligence that his 
richeſt veſſel was taken by a Sardinian pirate; that 
another was loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to 
complete all, that the banker, with whom the 

| Os greareſt | 
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greateſt part of his ready money was intruſted, had 
deſerted his creditors and retired into Sicily. Col- 
lecting therefore the ſmall remains of his fortune, 
he bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through 
unfrequented roads and foreſts, overgrown with 
thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall village at the 
foot of a mountain. Here they took up their abode 
for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for all the 
anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity of 
her looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithſul 
_ counſel, weaning his heart from the immoderate 
love of earthly things, and teaching him to revere 
the gods, and to place his whole truſt and happi- 
nels in their government and protection. She hu- 
manized his ſoul, made him modeſt and humble, 
taught him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his 
f fellow - creatures, and N him to reliere 
them. ; kit 50 
am ſent,” laid ſhe, « by hs _ to thoſe 
& « alone whom they love; for I not only train them 
« up by my ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but 
« allo prepare them ro receive with a greater reliih 
call ſuch moderate enjoyments as are not incon- 
« fiſtent with this probationary ſtate, As the ſpider, 
« when aſſailed, ſeek ſhelter in irs inmoſt web, ſo 
« the mind, which I afflic, contracts its wandering 
d thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf, It was 
„ who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socrates, 
«and Timoleon to ſo divine a heighr, and ſer them 
Lup as guides and examples to every future age. 
« Proſperity, my ſmiling, bur treacherous ſiſter, too 
| . "oy 6 tre- 
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u frequently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced, 


«ro be ſcourged by her cruel followers, Anguiſh 


| 4and Deſpair; while Adverſity never fails to lead 
| «thoſe who will be inſtructed by her to the bliſsful 


« habitation of Tranquillity and Content.” 


Uranio liſtened to her words with great atten- : 
tion; and, as he looked earneſtly on her ew” the 


deformiry of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe, By : 
gentle degrees his averſion to her abated, and at 


laſt he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel and . 
direction. She would often repeat to him the 


| wiſe maxim of the philoſopher, © That thoſe who 
want the fewelt things approach neareſt to the 
40 gods, who want nothing.“ She admoniſhed him 


to turn his eyes to the many thauſands beneath 


him, inſtead of gazing on the few who live in 
| pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes to the 
gods, inſtead of aſking for riches and popularity, 


to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, an 


unblameable life, and a death full of good hopes. 


Finding him to be every day more and more 


| compoſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured 


of her face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at 


laſt addreſſed him! in the following manner: 


« As gold is purged and refined from drolh by 
* the fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to 
© try and improve the virtue of mortals. The 
© end obtained, my taſk is finiſhed; and I now 
© leave you, to go and give an account of my 
* charge. Your brother, whoſe lot was Proſpe- 


« "ity 
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« rity, and whoſe condition you ſo much envied, 
« after having experienced the error of his choice, 
e is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt wretch- 
ed of lives. Happy had it been for Uranio, 
« that his lot Was Adverlity, whom if he re- 
© members as he ought, his lite will be honourable, 
„ and his death happy.” 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his ſighr. But though her features at that 
moment, inſtead. of inſpiring their uſual horror, 
ſeemed to diſplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, 
yet as Uranio, in ſpire of his utmoſt efforts, could 
never prevail upon himſelf to love her, he neither 
re >oretted her departure, nor withed for her re- 
turn. But though he rejoiced i in her abſence, he 
treaſured up her counſels in his heart, and grew 
happy by the practice of them. 

He afterwards berook himſelf again to cs 
dize; and having i in a ſhort time acquired a com- 
petency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of life, 
he retreated to a little farm, which he had bought 
for that purpoſe, and where he determined to 
continue the remainder of his days. Here he em- 
ployed his time in planring, gardening, and huſ- 
bandry, in quelling all diſorderly paſſions, and in 
forming his mind by the leſſons of Adverſity. He 
took great delight in a little cell or hermitage in 
his garden, which flood under a tuft of trees, 
encompaſſed with eglantine and honey-ſuckles. 
Adjoining to it was a cold bath, formed by a 
ſpring ifluing from a rock, and over the door 

| was 
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was written in large characters the following 


Inſcription: 


Beneath this moſ3-crown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liverty, Content, aud Virtue dwell, 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 
What palace can diſplay jo fair 4 train? 


Ile lived to a good old age, and died honoured 
and lamented. e 5 15 


END or THE FIRST Vol Vs. 


